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PREFACE 

This book was written to meet numerous requests for an 
introductory text-book of psychology based on the functions 
of the nervous system. The standpoint is the same as that of 
Human Psychology^ which recognizes both the introspective 
and behavioristic methods. Material has been freely drawn 
from the earlier work, but the arrangement of topics is differ- 
ent and the treatment has been simplified. Most of the theo- 
retical discussions are omitted and the practical applications 
of psychology are emphasized. 

Where the book is used as a class text, the instructor is re- 
ferred to the Suggestions on page 391. 

Besides the assistance acknowledged in Human Psychology ^ 
thanks are due to A, P. Weiss, H. S. Langfeld, E. M. Weyer, 
C. M. Cantrall and his students, and Alvin Bruch for many 
valuable criticisms and to numerous others for helpful sugges- 
tions. I am especially indebted to my colleagues, Henry C. 
McComas and Carl C. Brigham, for reading the manuscript 
critically, and to my office assistants for painstaking aid in 
preparing the manuscript and proof. 

Acknowledgments are due to the following authors and 
publishers for permission to make use of illustrations from 
the works mentioned: C. J. Herrick, Introduction to Neurology 
(W, B. Saunders Co.); Knight Dunlap, Outline of Psychohi- 
ciogy (Johns Hopkins Press); E. A. Schaefer, Text-book of 
Physiology (Macmillan Co.); E. L. Thomdike, Elements of 
Psychology (A. G. Seiler) ; J. D. Lickley, The Nervous System 
(Longmans, Green & Co.); Joseph Jastrow, Fact and Fable in 
Psychology (Houghton Mifflin Co.); C. H. Judd, Laboratory 
Equipment for Psychological Experiments (C. H. Judd) ; E. J. 
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Swift, article in Psychological BvUetin (Psychological Review 
Co.); R. M. Yerkes, in Harvard Psychological Studies (Har- 
vard Psychological Laboratory); Helen B, Hubbert, in 
Journal of Animal Behavior (Henry Holt & Co.) ; The Farm 
Journal (W. Atkinson Co.). 
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CHAPTER I 

SURVEY OF THE FIELD 

Meaning of fhe Term ^ Psychology/ — The word psychology 
is often used in conversation and in newspapers or popular 
magazines without a very clear idea of its meaning. In most 
cases the speaker or writer is referring to human nature; he 
thinks the mysterious term psychology sounds more dignified 
and imposing, just as stilted writers speak of the ' celestial 
luminary ' when they really mean the sun. Psychology does 
not mean human nature; but it does mean something very 
nearly equivalent to the study of human nature. Himian 
psychology is the systematic study of man's daily experi- 
ences. It is not merely a description of our doings, feelings, 
and thoughts, but an attempt to discover why we act and feel 
and think as we do. 

Thinkmg and doing things is not studying psychology, any 
more than tossing a ball is studying physics, or mixing a Seid- 
litz powder is studying chemistry. In either case the action 
may be the starting-point for systematic study; but the study 
itself involves a great number of accurate observations, and 
these observations must be put together in an orderly way 
before we can discover their causes and relations. In other 
words, when we make a serious business of studying any class 
of events in nature we (1) collect a large body of facts, (2) 
classify them, and (8) try to explain how they come to pass. 
This is what is meant by scientific investigation. The results 
obtained in this way make up the science — physics> chemise 
try, or psychology, as the case may be. 
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Psychology is concerned with the scientific investigation of 
feelings, thoughts, actions, and other events of life. Many of 
these occurrences are by no means confined to man. Dogs 
see, hear, and act. The ant is found to possess a keen sense 
of smell. Even the amoeba, one of the very lowest known 
species of animal, reacts in quite definite ways to certain ob- 
jects outside of itself which aSect it. The field of psychology 
embraces all these occurrences. It includes the study not 
only of human beings, but of all species of animals. 

Psychology is not concerned with life in general, but only 
with certain definite sorts of events in life. It is not the 
study of bodily growth, nor of digestion or the other processes 
which maintain the body. The events which we study in 
psychology are of a different sort from these. They have to 
do with the inieractum between the Iwing creaiure and the world 
in which he lives. 

Every living creature is continually being acted upon by 
the surrounding world (his ' environment '), and in conse- 
quence he reacts upon his surroundings. First the environ- 
ment aflfects the creature; tlien the creature produces some 
change in the environment. Some of these changes are very 
obvious; when you open a door, or when your dog paws a hole 
in the ground, the position of things in the outer world is 
altered. In other cases the change in the environment is not 
so evident. But even when you merely turn your head you 
see things differently; your visual environment is different. 
There is always some change in a creature's environment 
when he reacts. 

Our feelings, thoughts, and volitions arise in connecHon 
with this interplay between our bodily organization and our 
environment. These personal experiences, and all the other 
events that occur while the reaction is proceeding, are what 
we have to study in psychology,' 

' Some chemical and physical reactions between the body and its tar- 
nundings, such us absorbing food-stuS. the action of oxygen on the lunga. 
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This special kind of interplay between the creature and his 
surroundings is called mental life. It takes place in a very 
definite way. (1) Men and animals have a number of special 
recriving organs, called receptors, such as the eye and ear, 
which gather in the impressions from outside. (2) There are 
motor organs, called muscles, distributed throughout the 
body, which enable the creature to move in various ways. 
(S) The receptor organs are connected with the motor organs 
by means of a vast network of permanent pathways called 
nerves, along which certain impulses travel. 

The nerves do not connect the receptors directly with the 
muscles; they extend from the receptors up to the brain and 
from the brain down to the motor organs. The brain is the 
connecting link.^ It consists of a mass of nerve cells and 
fibers which join the various incoming nerves together and 
connect them with the various outgoing nerves, somewhat 
after the manner of the central switchboard in a telephone 
exchange. The incoming and outgoing nerves and the brain, 
taken together, make up the nervous system, which is the spe- 
cial organ of mental life. 

The mental interplay between man and his environment is 
always by means of receptor organs, nerves, and motor 
organs; and of these the nerves (particularly the brain) are 
the most important part. In studying psychology we have 
to investigate not merely feelings, thoughts, actions, and the 
like, but the nervous system with its receptor and motor con- 
nections; we must study what takes place in these organs 
when one feels and thinks and acts. 

The operation of the nervous system in human life may be 
illustrated as follows: Suppose a baseball fielder sees a ball 
coming toward him through the air and raises his hands to 
catch it. pPig. 2.] First, his eyes receive the visual impres- 

etc., are part ol the processes of bodily growth and maintenanoe and do not 
belong to peydiological study. 
^ l^bere are also short-cut connections below the brain. See ch. ii. 
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sion of the ball. Then the nerves from the eyes convey an 
impulse to his br^n. From the brain a motor impulse is 
conveyed through other nerves to the muscles of his arm and 
hand. Finally, as a result of these motor impulses, the 
muscles arc contracted in 
such a way that his hand is 
raised to intercept the ball. 
The actions of animals 
are due to a similar system 
of receptor organs, nerves, 
and muscles. A dog follows 
a trail because the scent 
affects his nostrils. A bird 
flies away because the sound 
of the hunter's footsteps af- 
fects its ears. In every case 
the impression is conveyed 
from some receptor organ 
by means of nerves which 
Bnally end in some motor 
organ, producing the action. 
Definitions. — Various def- 
initions of psychology are 
given in different text -books, 
Psychology is often defined 
as the science of conscious 
phenomena, which means 
the study of feeling, think- 
ing, and the like. Some of 
the newer books define psychology as the science of behavior, 
which means the study of how human beings and other crea- 
tures act. Both of these definitions are correct so far as they 
go. But each tells only a part of the story — and very dif- 
ferent parts at that. It is perhaps better to call psychology 
the science of menicJ life; but this definition is not altogether 
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satisfactory, because it does not explain what is meant by 
mental life. In this book we shall adopt the following defi- 
nition, which is reached by putting together the results of 
our previous discussion: 

Psychology is the science which deals with the facts and events 
arising out of the interaction between a creature and its environ- 
ment by means of receptors,'nervou^ system^ and effectors.^ 

This book is concerned especially with the mental life of 
man; and in human beings certain phases of mental life are 
far more developed than in other creatures. Thinking and 
willing are distinctly human affairs; and we can study many 
other mental events more closely in ourselves than we can in 
lower animals. This is particularly true ot feeling, perceiving, 
and even emotion. In human psychology it is important to 
emphasize these mental facts, — experiences, they are called: 

Human psychology is the science which deals with the inter- 
adion between man and his environment by m^ans of the nervous 
system and Us terminal organs? together with the mental events 
which accompany this interplay. 

Problems of Psychology. — These definitions indicate at 
the outset the fields of study that are not included in psychol- 
ogy. It is evident that mathematics and astronomy, physics 
and chemistry, are not directly concerned with ' interactions 
between creatures and their surroundings by means of the 
nervous system.' 

In the second place, psychology is not especially interested 
in the general problems of animal and plant life which biology 
studies. It is not difficult to distinguish between biological 
life and mental life. Biological life depends upon assimilating 
food and throwing off the waste products. The organs which 
perform these processes are the mouth, stomach, and intes- 
tines, rat}ier than the nervous system. Biology studies such 

^ mfecbor* are muscles and other organs (such as glands) by which the 
CKature produces an effed, 

' The terminal organs of the nervous system include both the receptors 
and effectors. 
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processes as nutrition and growth and reproduction. These 
processes are for the most part chemical and other changes 
■within the body itself. They are quite diflferent from the 
events of mental life which psychology studies. 

Biology is interested in finding out, (1) How plants and 
animals keep alive; (2) How they grow from the egg to 
maturity; (3) How they repair injuries; (4) How they pro- 
duce offspring like themselves. 

Psychology is interested in studying, (1) What sorts of 
impressions living creatures get from the world around them; 
(2) How they get this information; (3) How they use it so as 
to move and act on their surroundings; (4) How social 
creatures like man communicate and work with one an- 
other. 

Interactions between the creature and his surroundings 
take place continually. In human life they are much more 
important concerns than feeding and growing. Interplay 
with the environment is involved in all our pursuits — our 
studies, business, sports, and heme life. Man has devised 
countless ways of protecting himself against the dangers and 
rigors of his environment. He makes clothing and dresses 
himself. He builds houses. He plants crops, raises herds, 
and catches fish. He has worked out an elaborate system of 
distributing these food products and other useful material. 
All this has been accomplisked by means of the nervous syatem. 
Psychology is concerned with discovering how all such actions 
are performed. 

Human psychology, then, deals with the following ques- 
tions: 

WhfLt Eorls of information do we get from the outside world and fnna 

How is this information put together ioto perccptiooa, thougbts, desins, 
emotions, aod other mental experiences? 

How do we Tememher things and how Aa we learn to do things in the right 
way? 

How do human beings develop a toeial li/e, by means of which they talk 
and work together? 
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How do men come to get such control of their enviromnent that they 
master it and use it for their own ends? 

What is man*s personality, which receives this information about the 
world and puts it together and uses it? 

These are the main problems of human psychology; but 
each of them includes many lesser ones. For instance, learn- 
ing to play golf is a very different thing from learning to 
control your temper; and still different is learning how to 
manage a business or how to bring up a family. But we shall 
find that there are certain general rules or laws which apply 
to aU kinds of learning. 

Collecting the Facts. — The first step in any science is to 
gather a great mass of facts. In all the so\(^t\o(^a fhsi,% QtnHy 
natjure t his is done b y observing care fully the ways in which 
naturejEorks. There is always a temptation to giiess^aT 
things — to imagine that things work in a certain way, be- 
cause this seems the most Hkely way for them to act. For 
instance, men used to think that a heavy body falls faster 
than a light one. For a long time no one tried it out. Fi- 
nally, Galileo thought it jafer to observe than to g uess. He 
dropped two balls, a heavy and a light one, from the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa; — and both reached the ground at the same 
time. The notion which every one had taken for granted 
proved to be wrong. 

In psychology we are especially apt to use the guesswork 
plan, because the facts are so much a part of our every-day 
life that we think we can see them without looking. Every- 
body who has not studied psychology thinks he has just five 
senses — with perhaps a ' mysterious sixth ' called intuition^ 
But when psychologists began to observe carefully, they 
found that man has several other senses which had been over- 
looked. We know now that there are at least eleven senses^ 
and possibly more. The first rule in psychology (as in every 
study of nature) is to observe carefully. 

Each science has its own special methods of observing its 
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facta. Psychology uses three different kinds of observation: 
(1) observing ourselves, (2) observing the behavior of others, 
and (3) observing the nervous system and its terminab. 

(1) SELf^OBSEHVATioN, which is also called introapection, 
means the study of our own individual experiences. At the 
present moment you see this book and other things around 
you. You are thinking perhaps about psychology or perhaps 
about your dinner. You may be remembering something 
that happened to you yesterday. Maybe you have a tooth- 
ache, or are angry, or are drumming on the table with your 
fingers. These and other experiences are events in your own 
vienlat life; by paying close attention to them you gather 
material for the study of psychology. Self-observation 
means examining your own experiences carefully. By strict 
attention you often observe experiences that would otherwise 
escape notice; — the touch of your clothes against the skin, 
the tingle in one finger, the throbbing of the heart, a faint 
noise in the distance. 

Self-observation is the most important method in hunuui 
psychology. It can also be used indirectly. Your friends 
tell you their experiences; this enables you to get at certain 
mental facts which do not come into your own life, so that 
you can check up on your own observations. In animal 
psychology this method cannot be used either directly or 
indirectly, because even the highest animals do not ' observe 
their experiences carefully,' nor can they report them to the 
psychologist. 

(2} Observation of Behavior is the study of the way in 
which human beings and animals act. Notice a group of 
men hstening to a lecture. One man turns his right ear 
slightly toward the speaker. Another wrinkles his forehead 
and screws up his mouth. A third scratches his head and 
twirls his mustache. These are different attention-aUitiides. 
When you observe them carefully you are using the behavior 
method erf studying psychology. Notice what the fielders 
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do in a baseball game when the batter makes a hit. Their 
actions are different, but each act is a form of behavior. AH 
behavior is the result of some impression through the recept or 
organs . The lecturer's words or the flying ball start the 
activity; they are called stimtdi. The attitudes and actions 
which follow are called responses. 

It is difficult to observe one's own behavior. If you are 
fielding a ball you scarcely have time to observe the way you 
are doing it; your attention-attitudes during a lecture usually 
escape your own observation. On the other hand it is easy, 
after a certain amount of training, to study with precision 
the behavior of others. Behavior study is even more im- 
portant in animal than in human psychology. 

(3) Observation op the Nervous System and its 
Terminals is used to supplement the two other methods. 
It means examining the brain to find out how the various 
nerves run into it and out from it and how they are con- 
nected together. Where certain parts of the brain are de- 
stroyed by disease, we find disturbances of the mental life. 
If one region of the brain is affected the man loses the sense 
of touch; destruction of another region means loss of speech. 
Paralysis of one side of the body is due to injury of certain 
regions in the opposite side of the brain. 

This method is carried further in animal study by cutting 
out definite regions of the brain and noticing the effect on the 
animal's behavior. The results of this animal work are ap- 
plied to human psychology in so far as the brains correspond. 
But the human brain is exceedingly complicated; animal ex- 
periments do not help us in studying the higher mental proc- 
esses, which occur only in man. 

Another way of observing the nervous system is by making 
experiments on single nerves and nerve fibers, in order to 
discover the nature of the nerve current and the laws of nerve 
activity. This is done by stimulating some nerve with an 
electric current and noting what sensation or movement 
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occurs. If electrodes be placed on your forehead and the 
back of your neck, and a weak alternating current be passed 
through the circuit, you will see Sashes of violet light. Other 
electric stimulation causes twitching of the fingers. 

Examination of the receptor organs also gives some facts 
which bear on psychology. The eye and the ear are very 
intricate organs. A study of their structure helps us to 
understand some of the peculiarities of sight and hearing. 

Observation of the nervous system has not given as much 
useful information as one would expect, because in such ex- 
periments we observe only part of the effects that occur in 
real life. Little is known as yet about the real nature of the 
nerve current in the living body. For these reasons the 
method of nerve-observation is useful only for checking up 
some of the results obtained by the two other methods. 

ObservBtioa and Experiment. — We have used the word 
obsen^aiion in speaking of these three methods. But in each 
case the psychologist is often able to make use of experimeni. 
The distinction between observation and experiment is this: 
in observation we watch the way in which things happen by 
themselves, while in experiment we arrange the conditions 
beforehand. 

If we watch some one learning to typewrite, and notice his 
mistakes and how he improves, we are getting at the facts by 
observation. But if we give him a page to copy and measure 
the time it takes him to do it and count the number of errors, 
our observation becomes an experi-ment. We tell him to 
practice an hour a day, and at the end of each day we time 
him for a single page; then we have an experimental measure 
of his daily improvement. One of the experiments on color 
sensations consists in giving a person a great many bits of 
wool of different hues and shades aud asking him to match 
them. The results will show how many colors he can dis- 
criminate and whether or not he is color blind. 

Experiment is more satisfactory than observation, because 
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it enables us to get at important facts much more quickly. 
It may take a long time to discover that a certain person is 
color blind if we merely observe his actions, while an experi- 
ment in sorting out colored wools will usually settle the ques- 
tion at once. On the other hand it is not always practicable 
to use experimentation. When we try to study our own ex- 
periences, we generally find that we cannot arrange the con- 
ditions beforehand without spoiling the effect. For instance, 
it is almost impossible to make yourself angry deliberately. 
In studying anger in yourself, you must wait till something 
unexpected happens which arouses your anger, and then ob- 
serve it — if you are enough of a psychologist to do so. 

The study of the human nervous system is almost entirely 
a matter of observation, because we know of no way to take 
nerves out from the human body or to investigate the brain 
of a living man without injuring him seriously. In the study 
of our own experiences, observation and experiment are used 
about equally. 

In applying the behavior method, experiment can almost 
always be used, and its results are much more satisfactory 
than mere observation. The wool-sorting test for color 
blindness is an experiment which uses the behavior method; 
the person tested arranges the wools in groups or series in- 
stead of describing what he sees. 

Most of the work in the human psychological laboratory is 
experimental — a kind of experiment in which human be- 
havior plays a very important part. It would be diflScult for 
any one to determine by mere observation just how long it 
takes him to think or to recognize a word ; but this is measured 
quite accurately in the laboratory by experiments on human 
behavior. An electric circuit is arranged which starts a clock 
(called the chronoscope) the instant a shutter falls, and stops 
the clock the instant the observer presses a key. Behind the 
shutter a word is placed, and then the shutter is released by 
the experimenter. The person experimented upon sees the 
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word, and as soon as he recognizes it he presses the key. The 
clock is running from the instant the word comes in sight to 
the instant the key is pressed; it records time in thousandths 
of a second. This enables the experimenter to measure the 
time required to recognize the word.' 

After we have arranged the conditions of an eiqjeriment, 
we must watch the events carefully and must not interfere 
with the way they work themselves out. We are not free to 
arrange results to suit ourselves. An experiment means 
putting a definite question to nature. It is for nature to 
answer the question, and we are bound to accept the answer 
given, even though it is not what we had expected. There is 
often a great temptation to amend the results so as to bring 
them out as we think they ought to be. But this is not deal- 
ing fairly with nature. If we doubt the correctness of the 
results, the only proper course is to repeai the experiTnent, 
taking care to avoid any errors that may have occurred the 
first time in arranging the conditions or making the measure- 
ments. 

We find, then, that psychology uses three methods to col- 
lect the facts; (1) Self-study, (2) Behavior study, and (3) 
Nerve study; and in connection with each of these methods 
it may proceed either (a) by observation of events as they 
occur in nature, or (b) by experiment -— that is, by arranging 
the conditions so as to bring out certain facts. 

Divisions of Psychology. — We have already noticed the 
distinction between human and animal psychology. There 
are a number of other branches of the science which cover 
special fields of study. In the first place, the name Human 
Psychology, or General Psychology, is usually apphed to the 
study of the normal, adult human being. This is distin- 
guished from the study of the human child. 

' We know how fast light travels, and about bow fast the nerve impulte 
travels from th« eye to the brain and from the brain to the finger. This 
tranamisBioii time must be taken into account. The cbfonoKope is shown 
in Fig. 76, p. SOS. 
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The object of Child Psychology is to discover how each 
di£Perent sort of experience originates in childhood and de- 
velops to the precise form found in adult beings. For in- 
stance, we may study the beginnings of speech in the child 
and trace its gradual improvement; or we may study the 
child's expression of anger and other emotions, and observe 
how they become suppressed and altered in later life. Simple 
habits, such as buttoning clothes, tying bow-knots, lacing 
shoes, are learned by degrees; the first attempts are awkward 
failures; child psychology seeks to trace the growth of these 
habits from their very start. 

Animal Psychology ^ also called Comparative Psychology^ is 
interested in this same probleiii of mental growth on a larger 
scale. In animal psychology we study the evolution of men- 
tal life from the lowest species to the highest. It is found 
that the amoeba is not capable of learning by practice. The 
crayfish can learn a little. If we place a crayfish in a simple 
maze ^ with food at the other end, after repeated practice he 
will learn the proper path to the food; he gradually makes 
fewer mistakes and reaches the food in a shorter time. Ani- 
mals higher up in the scale of evolution learn more quickly. 
It is found that the white rat is very intelligent and can learn 
the solution of rather complicated mazes. Animal psychology 
also studies the growth of sight, hearing, and other senses, 
following the course of biological evolution from lower to 
higher species. 

Another branch of the subject is Abnormal Psychology. 
This investigates, among other things, the changes in mental 
life due to diseases of the brain or other disorders. There 
are many types of insanity, which come from various causes. 
Some show themselves in mental depression or wild excite- 
ment; other cases are marked by strange delusions; others by 
inability to speak (aphasia). 

It is important to distinguish between disordered minds and 

^ See Fig. 78, p. 25f . 
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undeveloped minds. The class of individuals called idiots, 
imbeciles, and weak-minded are not insane; their minds are 
merely undeveloped. They are like children in their ways of 
thinking and acting, though their bodily growth in other 
respects may be normal. The study of mental retardation, 
or backwardness, is a division of abnormal psychology quite 
distinct from insanity.^ 

Physiological Psychology makes a special examination of 
the nervous system. It studies the diflFerent parts of the 
brain, traces the course of nerves to and from the brain, de- 
termines the special activity of nerves and receptor organs, 
and investigates the relation of nervous activity to mental 
life. Its findings are used by psychology to throw light on 
mental processes and behavior. 

Experimental Psychology is the name given to the experi- 
mental study of human mental life in the laboratory. It is 
especially concerned with meaMtring the events instead of 
merely describing them. For instance, experimental psy- 
chology tries to discover just how many colors can be dis- 
tinguished; how long it takes to memorize a poem, and how 
much we forget in a day or a week; how quickly one idea sug- 
gests another idea, and what sorts of associations are m^st 
frequent between two ideas; the rate at which we improve 
in learning new habits, as shown by our speed in performing 
the act or by the decrease in the number of our mistakes. 

Physiological and experimental psychology are really parts 
of the general branch called human psychology. We sepa- 
rate them for special study because they involve the use of 
delicate instruments and require special training on the part 
of the student. Many of their results are included in text- 
books on human psychology. 

^ The study of blindDess, deafness, and other peculiarities which depend 
on defective receptors, might be included under abnormal psychology. 
But these defects do not make the individual 'pathological,' like insanity 
and mental retardation; so they are generally studied in connection with 
normal psychology. 
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In the same way we may pick out any topic for special 
study and regard it as a division of psychology. The pay- 
choiogy of religion is a special study of religious experiences; 
psyehophysics is an experimental study of the relation be- 
tween stimuU and sensations; the psyclwlogy of play investi- 
gates the origin, development, and varieties of play in man 
or in different species of animals. 

Social Psychology studies the events which occur when one 
being acts upon another, or when a group of individuals act 
together. For instance, imitation means that one person 
copies the actions of another; the second influences the first — 
it may be quite unconsciously. Teaching means that one 
individual tries to arouse certain thoughts in another. Speak- 
ing and writing are social events; they are generally directed 
toward some one else. Our moral acts depend on our recog- 
nition that other human beings have feeUngs like our own. 
In a crowd and in a community there is always a tendency for 
individuals to think along the same lines and to act more or 
less as a unit; an individual acts differently in a crowd than 
when he is alone. 

All these are examples of the kinds of events which social 
psychology studies. Social psychology should not be con- 
fused with sociology. Sociology studies social and industrial 
relationships of every sort, while social psychology is con- 
cerned only with actions and behavior which are accomplished 
by means of the nervous system. 

Applied Psychology is not a division of psychology like 
those just discussed; it means the art of using in practical 
ways the results obtained from psychology. After we have 
discovered how the human mind works, certain tests may be 
arranged by which we can size up any individual mind. For 
instance, if we know what sort of mental processes are needed 
in a certain occupation, we may devise tests for picking out 
the most promising persons from among the candidates who 
are seeking the position. Mental tests are used to discover 
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whether a given person has the mental quaUfications to noake 
a good salesman or a good telephone operator. Other kinds 
of tests are used to indicate whether a child belongs in the 
same school-class as those of his own age, or should be placed 
in a higher or lower class. The degree of mental retardation 
in morons and imbeciles is determined in a similar way,' 

Another use of apphed psychology is in connection with 
advertising. One advertisement will attract more notice 
than another; some advertisements unintentionally repel the 
average man. It is the task of applied psychology to find 
out what sorts of advertisements appeal to the average human 
being — to lay down laws about what to do and what to 
avoid in advertising. These laws depend on a knowledge of 
human nature; they are applications of principles which have 
been discovered by the study of psychology. In general, 
applied psychology is the application of psychological princi- 
ples to practical problems of life. 
The important divisions of psychology, then, are aa follows: 

Human or general psychology (study of the nonnal adult^ 

Child psychology 

Animal or comparative psychology 

Abnormal psychology {insanity and mental retardation) 

Phj,iologiaJp.,d,nl08J Lpecidi-rirtu*. 

Eqwrimental psychology i 

Social psychology 

Applied paychology (practical appHcatioDa) 

Summary and Outline. — Psychology is the science that 
studies the interaction between human beings and their en- 
vironment which occurs by means of the nervous system. 
Like every other science, psychology gets its facts by obsei^ 
vation and experiment. There are three methods of observ- 
ing psychological facts: observing our own experiences, ol^ 
serving the behavior of others, and observing the workings 
of the nervous system. 

' A moron is leM deficient mentally than an imbecile. The w<ml MM 
coined as the result oF mental teats, which showed that in addition to Wo^ 
and imbecility there Is a third, superior grade of mental retardation. 
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Besides the study of human psychology there are several 
other fields of psychological investigation, such as animal, 
child, and social psychology. AppUed psychology is the 
application of psychological laws and principles to practical 
problems in life. 

In this book we are to study himian psychology. How shaU 
we go about it? By our definition, himian psychology is the 
attempt to discover — systematically — how men are in- 
fluenced by their surroundings; what sorts of experiences 
occur in human life; how men react upon the world around 
them; how himian character and personality are formed. 
When we study these problems we must begin at the foundar 
tion. You will not understand the meaning of personality 
unless you first examine the various kinds of experiences that 
enter into its make-up. Speech and volimtary action cannot 
be explained without some knowledge of the nervous i^tem 
and how it works. 

The objection to most attempts at psychology by untrained 
writers is that they generally begin at the wrong end. Most 
of the popular articles on metaphysical psychology, new 
thought, mental concentration, and the like, treat mind as a 
simple unit instead of a composition or product. They com- 
mence with the imiverse instead of the atom. If we wish to 
understand mental life and human nature we must start at 
the bottom and work up. 

The first step is to study the nervous system (ch. ii) and 
how it works (ch. iii), since all our thinking and acting de?- 
pend on nerve connections. Then we examine the receptors, 
and the sensations which we get through their operation 
(chs. iv, v). This furnishes the foundation for the science. 

Man's conscious life is made up of experiences, and each 
particular experience is a union of many separate sensations. 
After we have made a survey of the senses, we are in a posi- 
tion to examine their relation to conscious life (ch. vi). The 
next step is to study the different kinds of experiences that 
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enter into man's daily life (chs, vii-xiii). But mental life in- 
cludes actions as well as experiences. So in studying certain 
kinds of human experience we have to examine the various 
forms of behavior, such as instinct and intelhgence (chs. x, xi). 

Thus far our study is confined to single, definite experi- 
ences and actions. We now go further and examine the suc- 
cession of experiences which change from moment to moment 
(ch. xiv). Finally, we may trace the process by which man's 
personality is built up out of these successive experiences and 
how he gradually gains control over his actions and becomes 
master of himself and his surroundings {chs. xv, xvi). 

This is a systematic order of studying the subject. One 
step leads to the next. It avoids the popular error of t 
suming that such complex things aa mind, will, and intellt^ 
gence are simple and fundamental. 

Practipai. ExERciBEa; 

1. Report briefly (1) soiae feiiing you have had lately: (!) some memory 

you have recently recalled: (3) some thought: (4) some action you have 

just performed. Bring out as far aa possible the difference between 

these four experiences. 
S. Take two recent iostaucea in which the eovironment has alTected yoU 

and then you have acted on the environment. Describe the whole 

chain of events as far as you can observe them. 
S. Say the word "Man" out loud. Now describe this occurrence {your 

speaking) in two different ways: (1) As you observe yourself tklkingi 

(2) As another person would observe you doing it. Compare the two 

descriptions. 

4. Observe a young child's speech or haodwriting: compare it with that 
of an adult and point out any evidence of mental immaturity which 
the comparison brings out. 

5. Report some instance where you have been carried away by the u 
fluence of a crowd. Describe how your actions and feelings have been 
influenced, and explain the reason so far as p< 

[Eiereise 1 is on the different sorts of experience; 2 is on our relntioB 
to the environment ; 3 is on the distinction between setf-observatiot 
bebavior-observalion; 1 is on child psychology; S is on social psychoV- 
ogy. See p. 391 for Suggestions in performing the es 

Retbbences: 
On definitions of psychology: Wm. James, Principles of Paychology, ch. t) 
J. B. Watson, Psychology, ch. 1. 




CHAPTER n 

STRUCTURE OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM 

Cells. — The human body is composed of a vast number of 
units called ceUs. These cells are formed of substances which 
are chemically very much alike, and every living cell contains 
a nucleus f which is essential to its life. There are many kinds 
of cells which diflFer in shape, degree of rigidity, and other 
characteristics. [Fig. 3.] Each of our bones is made up of a 
number of bone cells united firmly together. Our blood con- 
tains a mass of floating corpuscles, each a separate cell. Our 
skin is a network of epithelial cells which are not so firmly 
compressed together as the bone cells, and allow stretching 
and other changes in shape. The stomach, heart, and other 
internal organs are made up of cells, each organ being built 
up of some special sort of cell. 

The nervous system and the terminal organs connected 
with it are formed in the same way. The nerves are com- 
posed of cells of a very unusual kind: they are very long and 
thin, like threads, so that the name cell seems a misnomer. 
The special receptors (such as the eye and ear) are composed 
of several different kinds of cells. The muscles are formed 
of muscle cells joined together into long bands or strips: 
when a nerve impulse affects them each strip contracts and 
the whole muscle is shortened. 

Our body grows by the enlargement and splitting up of its 
cells. When a cell reaches a certain size, it divides by a com- 
plicated process into two cells, each of which is like the 
* parent ' cell. In course of time a cell may die, just as a 
living being dies. It is then disposed of as waste matter, and 
a new cell (formed by the division of some living cell of the 
same kind) takes its place. When a man reaches maturity 
the death of old cells just about balances the production of 
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new, so that he ceases to grow. But man is still able, until 
late in life, to restore sections of skin and flesh, and to knit 
together bones that have been injured. 

Every living creature starts as a single cell of a special sort, 
called a, germ cell, which, when it is fertilized by union with 

Germ Cell BoneCelU Nerve Cell REceptor Cell 

(Ratinul Con«} 
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another germ cell of the opposite sex, begins to grow and 
subdivide. The cells first formed in this growth process are 
not all alike; they are the starting-point for the bones, skin, 
inner organs, nerves, and other components of the body. 
As the division of cells continues the body gradually takes 
shape, and its various parts begin to be formed. 

The cells composing the human nervous system develop 
rapidly in the embryo, and practically all of them are formed 
before birth. Their number is astonishingly great; there are 
over nine billion nerve cells in the outer la yer (cortex j^? tb e 
brain ai one^ "^ 

The Neuron. — The separate cells 
which make up the nervous system 
are called neurons. In the neuron 
the main body of the cell, which 
contains the nucleus, is very small 
compared with the rest of the struo- 
ture. The important feature b a 
long thread-like fiber which pro- 
jects out from the cell-body, and 
usually has several branches. 

Fig. 4 shows one sort of neuron, 
in which a long fiber, called the 
02071, e3ctends from the cell-body in 
one direction, terminating in very 
fine fibrils, called the telodendrion, 
or endbrush. The axon is usually 
provided with branches, called coir 
laterals. At the other end of the 
odi-body there is a larger network 
of 'fibrils, called dendrites^ which 
Iffanch out like a tree. There are 

several other varieties of neuron [Fig. 5], in some of which 
the fibers extend in both directions from the cell-body.' 

^ In both FigBf 4 and5 the thickiieM of the fibers is exaggerated, otherwise 
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The length of the axon varies considerably. Some axona 
are very short; they belong to neurons which link together 
two neighboring neurons in the spinal cord within the back- 




bone. There are other neurons whose axon fibers are more 
than two feet in length, extending all the way from the toes 
to the spinal cord. The point to remember especiaUy about 
the neuron is that it is a tine_Qf_fpndi^tUm or pathway aioug 
wiiich nerve impulses travel. 
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The Sym^ne. — In the general strangement of the n^^ous 
^stem each neuron connects up end to end with another 
neuron.^ A series of neurons joined togetJier in this way form 
a chain or circuit which extends from the eye or ear or some 
other receptor to the brain, and from the brain to some muscle 
or gland; every receptor is the starting-point of a nerve cir- 
cuit, which terminates in some effector. These circuits are 
called nervous arcs. 
The connection of successive neurons in the nervous arc b 

not a complete soldering of the ends together. It is a peculiar 

sort of connection, 

not fully understood. 

The minute branch- 
ing fibrils at the far 

end of one neuron 

are meshed in with 

the fibrils at the near 

end of the next neu- 
ron, like the branches 

of two bushes close 

together in a clump. 

At these intermesh- 

ing points the nerve 
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from one neuron to 
the next, just as in a 
copper wire of many 
strands the electric 
current passes over 
to another piece s-wn^itic Rgiou, *iwn t»o u 

at wire when the (Prom Thomdike. iftm Vi 

itrands of the two are meshed together. The junction point 
of two successive neurons is called a aynapae. [Fig. 6.] 

' Tbe ude connecUon* by mcuu al the coIUterab ibould not be fwgotteD. 
Tbey coneqwiid to the bnmrhing ot «n electric lighting lystem. 
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The synapse does not transmit nerve impulses as readily as 
the nerve fiber; it offers more or less resistance to the passage, 
Sometimes the resistance at a synapse is ao great that the 
impulse is unable to pass over at 
all into the next neuron. In such 
cases the pathway is blocked, and 
either (1) the impulse goes no fur- 
ther, or (2) it passes into some col- 
lateral and through the synapse at 
its end into a neuron belonging to 
a different circuit. The synapses 
and the resistance which they offer 
to the transmission of nerve im;_ 
pulses are very important factorgJD 
determining what pathway a given 
nerve impiilse will take. Our abil- 
ity to leam new actions depends on 
the shunting of nerve impulses into 
new paths by means of collateral 
synapses. 

General Plan of the Nervous 
System.^The neurons are not scat- 
tered through the body promiscu- 
isly. They form great masses in 
the head, constituting the brain; 
elsewhere in the body a number 
of neurons run close together in 
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bundles. The nerves which are visible to the naked eye 
are bundles of neurons lying side by side. The individual 
neurons in any such bundle or nerve are insulated from one 
another. The nerve impulse does not jump across from one 
neuron to those beside it, but passes along the same fiber to 
the synapse at the end, and over into another neuron which 
is the extension of the same path. 

The main nervous system' consists of the brain, spinal cord, 
and peripheral nerves. [Figs. 7, 8.] There is also a somewhat 
independent system of nerves called the sympathetic or 
autonomic system, which controls our digestion, heart, and 
other internal organs. [Fig. 8; cf. Fig. 15.J 

Peripheral Nerves. — The peripheral nerves are the path- 
ways which connect the centers in the brain or spinal cord 
with the receptors or effectors. They are of two sorts: 
sensory and motor. The sensory nerves connect the receptors 
with the cord or with the brain; they cany nerve impulses 
inward from some receiving organ to some center. The 
motor nerves connect the cord or brain with the muscles and 
otlier effector organs throughout the body. They carry nerve 
impulses out from some center to some effector.' The sen- 
sory and motor nerves which connect with parts of the body 
below the head pass into the cord on their way to or from the 
brain; they are called spinal nerves. There are also sensory 
and motor nerves in the head which enter the brain directly, 
without passing through the cord; these are called cranud 
nerves. For instance, the olfactory nerve is a sensory cranial 
nerve leading from the smell receptors in the nostrils to the 
center for smell in the brain. There are also motor nerves 
leading from the brain to the face muscles which are used in 
smiling; they do not pass through the spinal cord. 

Spinal Cord. — The spinal cord runs up the back from the 

' Called the eerebrotpinal system. 

* Ther« are also mized peripheraj nerves, which coatain both sensory toA 
motor neurons, grouped into separate bundles, but ninniDg side by iide. 
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lower extremity of the trunk to the head, where it enters the " 
brain. Roughly speaking it is about as thick aa your little 
finger. It lies inside the backbone. The separate segments 
(vertebrae) which make up 
the backbone are hollow, 
aad the cord lies within this 
hollow tube. The nervea 
enter or leave the cord in the 
apace between each pair of 
vertebrse. [Fig. 7.1 At each 
vertebral juncture two sen- 
sory nerves enter the cord — 
one from the right, one from 
the left — and two motor 
nerves go out. (Fig. 8.] The 
sensory and motor nerves on 
the left side Join togetlier 
just outside the cord [Fig. 9] 
and run as a single nerve to 
the region of the body where 
they terminate; there the 
nerve breaks up and each 
neuron proceeds separately 
to its final destination. The 
corresponding sensory and 
motor nerves on the right 
side proceed in a similar way. 
Both of the sensory nerves 
(right and left) enter the 
cord from the dorsal direc- 
tion — that is, at the back; 
while the motor nerves pass 
out in the ventral direction - 
body. 
If we cut through the cord horizontally, it is seen as a mass 
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of \?hitish substance, surrounding a grayish mass which looks 
somewhat like the letter H. [Fig. 9.j The gray matter is 
composed largely of cell-bodies with the fibers leading into 
them. The white matter is composed of axon fibers with no 
cell-bodies. The diSerence in coloring is due to the grayish 
tinge of the cell-bodies. 

The peripheral sensory and motor nerves from oil over the 
body below the head pass into the gray matter of the cord 
and terminate there. At their terminus in the cord they con- 
nect with two distinct paths: (1) There are reflex co nneclin g 
neurons in the gray matter which join the ends of the sensory 
neurons directly with the ends of the motor neurons in the 
cord, so that a nerve impulse may come into the cord and pass 
out immediately, without going up to the brain. This direct 
connection is what causes the knee-jerk and other spinal 
reflexes. (2) There are also secondary sensory neurons con- 
nected with the ends of each sensory neuron in the gray 
matter of the cord which lead up to the brain, and corre- 
sponding secondary motor neurons which descend from the 
brain and connect with the peripheral motor neurons in the 
cord. These indirect connections are used in voluntary 
movements. The white matter of the cord is made up of 
these conducting fibers which connect the brain with the 
peripheral sensory and motor neurons. 

The H shape ' of the gray matter in the cord is due to these 
connections: (1) The direct reflex connections between the 
sensory and motor fibers form the two uprights of the H; and 
(2) the sensory fibers (with gray cell-bodies), crossing over 
from right to left before they pass up toward the brain, make 
the cross-bar. 

The thickness of the cord varies. It is thickest near the 

head and tapers down at the lower end. This is because a 

pair of nerves pass out at each of the vertebral openingSi 

reducing the size of the cord as we proceed downward. The 

' Turn Fig. 9 left side up and you k« the H cleaily. 
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decrease is not uniform; there are two distinct bulges: one 
where the great nerves of the arms leave the cord, the second 
where the nerves pass out to the legs. 

The spinal nerves are named according to the region of the 
body which they serve, and within each region they are num- 
bered from the top downward. There are in all thirty-one 
pairs of spinal nerves. [Fig. 8.] 

The sensory nerves which enter the cord from the right side 
connect with neurons that cross over and pass up on the left 
side, and vice versa; in every case the sensory paths in the 
cord are on the opposite side from that on which they enter. 
The motor fibers generally cross at the upper end of the cord, 
so that the motor paths in the cord are on the same side as the 
peripheral motor nerves with which they connect. But in 
every case the sensory and motor nerves which serve the right 
side of the body connect with the left side of the brain, and 
vice versa. In other words, the left side of the brain receives 
impulses from the right side of the body and controls move- 
ments on that side, while the right side of the brain is con- 
nected with the left side of the body. 

The Brain. — The human brain is a very intricate aflFair.^ 
It consists of the medvUa oblongata^ cerebellum, pons Varolii, 
and cerebrum or great brain; the cerebrum is divided into the 
basal ganglia and the cortex or covering.^ In addition there 
are twelve pairs of cranial nerves, which connect with re- 
ceptors and eflFectors in the head. [Fig. 10.] 

Of the twelve cranval nerves, some are sensory, some motor, 
and some contain both sensory and motor branches. Sen- 
sory nerves or branches connect with the eye, ear, and organs 
of taste and smell, and with receptors for the sense of touch 
in the lining of the mouth and nose, and in the skin of the face. 

* See Frontispiece. If possible a brain model or specimen should be 
examined. 

' The term hrain-dem is used to designate all the brain except the cerebel- 
lum and the cortex with its connectinir tracts. 
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It is through these nerves that we get sensations of sight, 
hearing, and the other special senses, as well as touch sensa- 
tions from the skin of the head. Motor nerves lead to the 
various muscles in the head, including the eye muscles and 
those of the lips, tongue, jaws, and throat which are used in 
eating and speaking. The cranial nerves and receptors will 
be examined in more detail in connection with sensation 
(chs. iv, v). 

The tnedvlia is really a continuation of the spinal cord, but 
is much thicker. It is the region where the motor fibers cross, 
and it is also the assembling point for fibers connecting the 
cord with the various parts of the brain beyond. 

The cerebellum is a spherical mass of nervous matter which 
lies at the back of the medulla and somewhat above it. It 
contains centers for coordinating our movements; by means 
of its activity we are able to maintain our equilibrium and to 
make other simple motor adjustments without special at- 
tention. 

The pons is a broad band of nerve fibers lying in front of 
the medulla and crossing it horizontally. It is situated som^ 
what above the cerebellum. 

Immediately above the parts just mentioned is the cere- 
brum or great brain. Its interior consists of a number of 
odd-shaped masses of nervous matter called the basal ganglia, 
which serve various purposes in the reception and treatment 
of nerve impiilses. Some of these masses connect with the 
cranial nerves; others are intermediate stations between the 
cord and cortex. It would require an undue amount of time 
to describe their relative position and uses, and this can only 
be done satisfactorily in connection with an examination of a 
brain model or actual dissection. For our purpose the most 
important basal ganglia are the two optic thalami,' right and 

' Tbis name vras adopted because the thalami were Found to lie at the end 
of the optic nerves. Later they were found to be the terminala oF other 
sensoty nerves aho; the olfactory nerve is apparently not connected with 
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left, which contain the primary centers for stimuli from all 
the receptors. [Pig. 11.] 

The Cortex. — The cortex is a thin sheet of gray nervous 
matter which lies above and around the basal ganglia, almost 
completely surrounding them.* The cortex and underlying 
portion of the cerebrum is divided by a deep medial fissure 
into two parts, called the right and left hemispheres, which 
are connected beneath by a mass of white fibers called the 
corpus caUosum. 

The surface of the cortex is covered with rounded creases, 
which give it the appearance of being wrinkled or folded. 
[Kg. 12.] Two deep creases on each side divide the cortex 
mto readily distinguishable parts. They are called the fissure 
of Sylvius and central fissure or fissure of Rolando, [Fig. 13.] 
For convenience in reference, the regions marked oflF by these 
and the medial fissure are called hhes and are given separate 
names, though their functions are not always distinct. In 
each hemisphere there are four lobes; the frontal, temporal, 
parietal, and occipital. 

The surface of the cortex is gray, covering a mass of white 
matter beneath.^ This means that the cortex is made up 
largely of cell-bodies, while the part beneath consists of fibers 
leading to or from the cortex. The thin cortex is the fina l 
jjoal of the sensory fibers a nd incomng nerv e impulses and it 




nervous ^stfi gie 

There is no single dominating center in the cortex, where 
all incoming impulses gather and from which all motor im- 
pulses are generated. On the contrary, the cortex contains 
many separate receiving centers and many separate motor 

fliala^mi fn the illustrations of the brain the Latin names are used; the 
Engtidi equivalent is obvious in every case. 

' The name cortex means bark or rind. 

* Note that this arrangement is the reverse of the cord, where the gray 
matter lies inside the white. 
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centers. [Fig. 14.] The higher or control centers for sight 
(vision) and hearing lie in widely separated regions of the 
cortex. They connect with the lower or primary centers for 
these senses, which are situated in the optic thalanu beneath. 
Near the cortical hearing center is a special center for audi- 




tory language — that is, for hearing and understanding 
spoken words. There are also special cortical centers for 
speaking, writing, and reading, 

The arrangement of the cortical centers for touch and for 
moving various parts of the body is rather striking. [Fig. 14.] 
They lie along the fissure of Rolando, and are arranged in 
much the same order as the parts of the body which they 
serve: first, at the top, the centers for the toes, then for the 
foot, leg, thigh, and so on to the centers for cheek, jaws, lips. 
Notice that the order is inverted: the centers for the very 
lowest part of the body — the toes — are highest up in the 
cortex. The motor centers in this group lie on the/roni wall 
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of the Rolandic fissure; and just opposite each one, on the rear 
or posterior wall, lies the corresponding sensory (touch) center. 
In Fig. 14 the center for touch sensations from the toes Ues 
just to the right of the center for moving the toes, and so on. 

The cortical centers for sensory and motor functions which 
we have described are nall^/^ ^nj^Y^i^/vn ^^fnij^s^ because the 
impulses^aje projec ted up from the primary sensory centers 
(fimd down to the pnmaiy^otor centers) in the basal ganglia 
beneath. They are concerned not so much with the recep- 
tion of sensory impulses as with combin ing and elaborating 
them. To take one example: the primary center for sight is 
in the thalami. A person gets visual impressions and is able 
to avoid obstacles in walking if the optic nerves leading from 
eyes to the thalami are intact, even though the visual center 
in the cortex is destroyed; but he cannot recognize objects 
without the cortical center for sight; and he cannot read if the 
word-seeing center is destroyed, though he can see the letters 
on the page as black marks. 

B esides the projection areas , the cortex cont ains mass es of 
connecting neurons . The regions in which the j are located 
are c alled ds socif Uion areas . The associa tion areas arejWled 
with bundles of nerve fibers which forna connections between 
the various projection are^. When you touch and see and 
smell a flower, all at the same time, the association fibers 
connecting the cortical centers for touch, sight, and smell are 
brought into play, so that these three impressions combine 
into the perception of a single object — the flower. In read- 
ing aloud the association fibers joining the word-seeing and 
wordruttering centers are used to connect the cortical proc- 
ess of understanding words with the cortical process of 
speaking. The cortical centers in one hemisphere are con- 
nected with the corresponding centers in the other by comr 
missure fibers passing through the callosum. 

In general there are corresponding centers for each sensory 
and each motor function in the two hemispheres. The corti- j 
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cttl centers for the right half of the body are in the left hemi- 
sphere, and vice versa. The visual centers form an apparent 
exception. The fibers from the left half of both eyes run to 
the left thalamus, and those from the right half to the right 
thalamus, half of each optic nerve crossing over at a place 
called the optic chiasm. But since the visual picture is re- 
versed on the retina, the right half of each eye sees objects 
situated to your left, and vice versa, so that even here the law 
holds. 

The four language centers (for speaking, writing, hearing 
words, and reading) are found in only one hemisphere — not 
in both. In right-handed persons the language centers are 
all in the left hemisphere of the brain. This is proved by 
cases of brain disease. If certain areas of the cortex are 
destroyed or injured, there is a language disturbance, pro- 
vided the injury is in the left hemisphere; if the corresponding 
region in the right hemisphere Is destroyed, there is no 
language disturbance, showing that there is no language area 
on this side. 

Autonomic System. — The operation of the digestive 
organs, heart, lungs, and other internal organs is regulated 
by a system of nerves which do not form part of the main 
(or cerebrospinal) system. This is called the autonomic 
system. [Fig. 15.] It consists of a number of more or less 
independent groups of nerves, each of which has a small 
central mass of its own, called a ganglion. There are im- 
portant nerve groups (called plexuses) belonging to this sys- 
tem in various parts of the body; at the base of the heart, in 
the upper abdominal cavity, and in the lumbar region. They 
control the circulation, digestion, and reproductive organs. 
There arc also smaller ganglia in the head. Two series of 
ganglia are situated near the spinal cord, one on each side of 
the body. [Fig. 15; cf. Fig. 8.] Each of these ganglia con- 
nects with the next higher and lower ganglia, and with the 
neighboring spinal nerve. 
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The activity of the autonomic system go^'erna the 
ganic or biological life processes, so that usually these operate 
without conscious control. But t he conne ction between.the 
autonomic ganglia and the main nervous system makes 
possible an int erplay between our organic and higher mental 
processes. By means of this connection, for instance, we are 
able "to regulate our breathing, although breathing ordinarily 
goes on independent of brain supervision, by means of the 
autonomic system. In the same way our worries sometimes 
affect our digestion, through motor impulses from the brain 
which pass over into the autonomic digestive nerves. On the 
other hand, chronic indigestion often affects our temper or 
makes us depressed. In this case the autonomic system acts 
indirectly upon the cerebrospinal system : the digestive trouble 
causes toxic chemical products, which stimulate the organic 
senses and give rise to unpleasant sensations. 

Summary. — The nervous system is composed of many 
millions of special cells called neurons. The distinctive 
features of the neuron are its long white axon fiber projecting 
from the gray cell-body, its collateral branches, and the net- 
work of fibrils at the ends of the axon and collaterals. Neu- 
rons connect together, end to end, by the intermesbing of 
this fibrillar network; the connection is called a synapse. 

The nervous system is divided into the main (or cero- 
brospinal) and the aulonomic system. The autonomic sys- 
tem is concerned chiefly with the bodily life processes — 
digestion, circulation, etc. It connects with the miun system, 
however, so that our mental and bodily life processes influ- 
ence each other. 

The cerebrospinal nervous system consists of the brain, 
cord, and peripkerai nerves. The sensory peripheral nerves 
lead inward from the receptors; the motor nerves lead out- 
ward to glands or muscles. The sensory nerves always carrj' 
impulses in from a receptor toward a center — never in the 
other direction. The motor nerves always carry impulses 
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out from the center toward the e£Peetor. Some peripheral 
nerves connect the end organs with the cord and lead to the 
brain through pathways within the cord; the cranial nerves 
in the head connect directly with the brain without passing 
through the cord. 

The card contains both conducting nerves and centers. 
The gray matter within the cord consists of cells which serve 
as centers for the immediate connection of incoming and 
outgoing nerves. These sjdnal centers cause quick, uncon- 
scious movements called reflexes. The knee-jerk is a spinal 
reflex. The white matter of the cord surrounds the gray 
matter; it consists of masses of sensory fibers which continue 
the sensory paths on toward the brain, and motor fibers con- 
necting the brain with the peripheral motor nerves. 

The brain comprises all higher nerve centers, where sensory 
nerves connect with other sensory nerves, motor with other 
motor nerves, and sensory with motor nerves. The cere- 
bellum lies at the base of the brain, and contains a system of 
centers for regulating our equilibrium and general posture. 
Above this lies the cerebrum, or great brain, consisting of basal 
gangUa and cortex. The basal ganglia contain the lower 
control centers for receiving impulses from the receptors. 

Surrounding the basal ganglia is th e corte x, divided into two 
hemispheres, which acts as the highest controUing station of 
the s yste m. In^it are the ^rpj^dipn cm^m for incoming and 
o utgoing impuls es, and association area^ for connecting these 
togeth^. The cortex contains many m3lio]Qrneurons. Our 
tuKhost. inteUig^nt activities, such as perception, language, 
though t, and voluntary movemen ts, depend on the intncate 
connections of neurons in the cortex. 

Practical ExsBdSBB: 

6. Report any imrtanceB of indigestion or other bodily disturbanoe due to 
anxiety or disappointment. 

7. Describe any brightening of your outlook on the world due to improve- 
ment of your bodily condition; or depression caused by bodily ailment. 

8. Test the involuntary eye-wink of some friend by an unexpected loud 
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CHAPTER m 

OPERATION OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM 

How the Nervous S]rstein Works. — Despite the complex- 
ity of the nervous system, its general manner of operation 
is simple: (1) Some one of the receptors is stimulated, (i) 
The stimulus starts a nerve impulse in the sensory neuron 
connected with this receptor, and this impulse travels along a 
bensory path to a center in the cord or brain. (3) Impulses 
which r each the se^gory qenters at the same time are col- 
lected and combined with thft traces left by previous impulses 
and proceed to a motor cent er. (4) A motor impulse goes out 
from the motor center along some motor nerve to a muscle or 
gland. (5) The muscle contracts and a bodily movement 
jccurs, or if a gland is affected, secretion results. 

This entire circuit is called a nervous arc. Nerve energy 
always passes through a nervous arc, and always in the same 
order. A concrete example is the way the nervous system 
operates when a man tries to catch a baseball.^ (1) The light 
./aves from the ball reach the player's eye and stimulate it. 
(2) The optic nerve carries the effect to the visual center in 
his brain. (3) In the brain the impressions from all parts of 
the ball and the background around it are put together. The 
resulting picture is combined with other impressions received 
at the same time and with the player's memories; then a nerve 
impulse goes to the brain centers for arm and hand move- 
ment. (4) The motor nerves thereupon carry nerve impulses 
down from the brain through the cord and out to the muscles 
of the arm and hand. (5) When the impulse reaches these 
muscles it causes them to contract. The ball is caught if the 
motor impulses are well co5rdinated. If the brain co5rdi)iar 

1 See Fig. 2, p. 4. 
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centers, [Fig. 14,] The higher ov control centers for sight 
(vision) and hearing He in widely separated regions of the 
cortex. They connect with the lower or primary centers for 
these senses, which are situated in the optic tlialami beneath. 
Near the cortical hearing center is a special center for audi- 




n fo( light (viticra). b™ri 



tory language — that is, for hearing and understanding 
spoken words. There are also special cortical centers for 
speaking, writing, and reading. 

The arrangement of the cortical centers for touch and for 
moving various parts of the body is rather striking. [Fig. 14.] 
They lie along the fissure of Rolando, and are arranged in 
much the same order as the parts of the body which they 
serve: first, at the top, the centers for the toes, then for the 
foot, leg, thigh, and so on to the centers for cheek, jaws, lips 
Notice that the order is inverted: the centers for the very 
lowest part of the body — - the toes — are highest up in 
cortex. The molor centers in this group lie on the front wall 
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of the Rolandic fissure; and just opposite each one, on the rear 
or posterior wall, lies the corresponding sensory (touch) center. 
In Fig. 14 the center for touch sensations from the toes Ues 
just to the right of the center for moving the toes, and so on. 

The cortical centers for sensory and motor functions which 
we have described are t^oX\f^ ri^f^j^oj^fyn ^fnniarst^ because the 
imgulses_a re proje cted up from the priniary sensory centgi:s 
(wd down to the pnmaiylnotor centers) in the basal ganglia 
beneath. They are concerned not so much with the recep- 
tion of sensory impulses as with combin ing and elaborating 
them. To take one example: the primary center for sight is 
in the thalami. A person gets visual impressions and is able 
to avoid obstacles in walking if the optic nerves leading from 
eyes to the thalami are intact, even though the visual center 
in the cortex is destroyed; but he cannot recognize objects 
without the cortical center for sight; and he cannot read if the 
word-seeing center is destroyed, though he can see the letters 
on the page as black marks. 

B rides the projection areas , the cortex cont ains masses o f 
connecting neurons . The regions in which the y are lo cated 
are cal led as sociation areas. Tbe association areas a re fil led 
with bundles of nerve fibers which form connections between 
the va rious projectipn are^. When you touch and see and 
smell a flower, all at the same time, the association fibers 
connecting the cortical centers for touch, sight, and smell are 
brought into play, so that these three impressions combine 
into the perception of a single object — the flower. In read- 
ing aloud the association fibers joining the word-seeing and 
word-uttering centers are used to connect the cortical proc- 
ess of understanding words with the cortical process of 
speaking. The cortical centers in one hemisphere are con- 
nected with the corresponding centers in the other by cirnir 
missure fibers passing through the callosum. 

In general there are corresponding centers for each sensory 
and each motor function in the two hemispheres. The corti- 
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centers. [Fig. 14.) The higher or control centers for sight 
(vision) and hearing lie in widely separated regions of the 
cortex. They connect with the lower or primary centers for 
these senses, which are situated in the optic thalami beneath. 
Near the cortical hearing center is a special center for audi- 




tory language — that is, for hearing and understanding 
spoken words. There arc also special cortical centers for 
speaking, writing, and reading. 

The arrangement of the cortical centers for touch and for 
moving various parts of the body is rather striking. [Fig. 14.] 
They lie along the fissure of Rolando, and are arranged in 
much the aame order as the parts of the body which they 
serve: first, at the top. the centers for the toes, then for the 
foot, leg, thigh, and so on to the centers for cheek, jaws, lips. 
Notice that the order is inverted: the centers for the very 
lowest part of the body — the toes — are highest up in the 
cortex. The motor centers in this group lie on the frotU wall 
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of the Rolandic fissure; and just opposite each one, on the rear 
or posterior wall, lies the corresponding sensory (touch) center. 
In Fig. 14 the center for touch sensations from the toes Ues 
just to the right of the center for moving the toes, and so on. 
The cortical centers for sensory and motor functions which 
we have described are naX\M\ ji^nj^Minn ^fnniarst^ because the 
imgulsesare projected up from the piimaiy sensory centgi:s 



[and down to the pnmary motor centers) in the basal ganglia 
beneath. They are concerned not so much with the recep- 
tion of sensory impulses as with combin ing and g1ftb^^^^"g 
them. To take one example: the primary center for sight is 
in the thalami. A person gets visual impressions and is able 
to avoid obstacles in walking if the optic nerves leading from 
eyes to the thalami are intact, even though the visual center 
in the cortex is destroyed; but he cannot recognize objects 
without the cortical center for sight; and he cannot read if the 
word-seeing center is destroyed, though he can see the letters 
on the page as black marks. 

B rides the projection areas , the corte x cont ains mass^ of 
connecting neurons . The regions in whi ch the y a re located 
are ca lled as socjf aivm areas . The associ ation areas a re fille d 
with bundles of nerve fibers which form connections between 

le various projection are^. When you touch and see and 
smell a flower, all at the same time, the association fibers 
connecting the cortical centers for touch, sight, and smell are 
brought into play, so that these three impressions combine 
into the perception of a single object — the flower. In read- 
ing aloud the association fibers joining the word-seeing and 
wordruttering centers are used to connect the cortical proc- 
ess of understanding words with the cortical process of 
speaking. The cortical centers in one hemisphere are con- 
nected with the corresponding centers in the other by camr 
missure fibers passing through the callosum. 

In general there are corresponding centers for each sensory 
and each motor function in the two hemispheres. The corti- 
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receptors always give us tastes, the eye always gives us sensa- 
tions of light, — ■ if they give any sensation at all. 

The Herve Impulse. — The exact nature of the nerve im- 
pulse is not yet known. This is because the neurons are very 
small and their activity cannot readily be observed. We 
know that nerve conduction is not a flow of material, like the 
passage of water or gas through a pipe. We also know that 
the nerve impulse is always accompanied by an electric cur- 
rent; but it is uncertain whether this electric current is the 
nerve impulse. There is certainly some chemical action in 
the neuron during the passage of the nerve impulse, and 
possibly the nerve impulse is really a chemical change in the 
nerve substance. In other words, the nerve impulse may be 
electrical, or it may be chemical, or it may be a combination 
of the two. Until physiologists have settled the question 
definitely, psychologists must be content to call the nerve 
impube a chemico-electric everti, which covers all three possi- 
bilities. 

Properties of Neurons : Excitation and Conduction. — The 
substance which composes the neurons has a number of 
characteristics or properties; its two fundamental properties 
are excitation and conditction. Excitation means that a neu- 
ron is capable of being aroused into activity by some force 
acting upon its fine branching ends. A peripheral sensory 
neuron is excited by the receptor, as a result of stimula- 
tion. Every other neuron in the arc is excited or aroused to 
activity by impulses from some other neuron which connects 
with it at a synapse. 

Conduction means that a neuron, when once it has beeo 
excited at one end, transmits the impulse along its main fiber 
and branches to the synapses at its farther end. Conduction 
takes place only in one direction. The impulse always pro- 
ceeds towards the center in sensory nerves and away from the 
center in motor neurons. This is due to the construction of 
the synapses. They are so made that the impulse can pass 
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through them in one direction only — like the entrance to a 
mouse-trap. The synapses of the collaterals follow the same 
principle. They transmit impulses in one direction only. 

The re^t of this law of conduction is that all impulses 
tend to proceed from receptor to center and from center to 
effector. There is no ' back-wash ' in the reverse direction. 

Retention and Fatigue. — The course of the nerve impulse 
along the arc is not always the same. The path which a 
given impulse takes depends upon physiological conditions 
in the neurons and synapses. There are two properties of the 
nerve substance which determine and alter the course of the 
impulse: retention and fatigne. 

Retention means that if an impulse in a certain nenrof^ l nyt 
2!1^ r*^*'*'^ ^Y^r ^ given syninyp, th at synapse th< 
comes a less resistant or more permeable pathway; that is, 
injuture . similftr im pi^l^i es along this neuron a re more Ukelv 
to pass out through this particular synaps e thfimJ;hcough. 
anoth er. It also means that every ii^r^^ imp^il ^ leaves a 
trace of some sor t in the nervesubstance, which ha^« » ot pfft^. 
on future impuls ^ j^^n^^^^g^ fhpt usu^pt ji^nrnna. For 
instance, when we looElita printed page the black and white 
of the printed background stimulate a great many separate 
neurons; after the impulse has passed on, the neurons retain 
a trace or permanent impress, which influences any subse- 
quent impulses passing through these same neurons. This 
permanent * set ' or * mold ' is the basis of memory, oneof I he 

^ I !■■■ ■ I '■ » ■ 

most important facts in mental life. The retention traces or 
set left m certam central neurons by the letters and words we 
have read, make it possible for us in future to recall our 
former experience of reading these words — to get a mental 
image of the same words and sentences long afterwards, 
without consulting the book. 

The persistence of retention is readily observed in the case 
of motor habits, such as swimming or bicycle riding. If you 
once acquire one of these habits, it can be revived after a 
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long lapse of time with very little practice. The same is true 
of mental habits. If you memorize a poem by repeating it 
over and over again, you will find that you can recall it after 
a long period during which it has apparently been forgotten. 

Fatigue is an effect which is the opposite of retention. It 
means a loss of efficiency. Through constant use of the same 
neurons and synapses there comes about a wear and tear of 
substance, which impedes the nerve impulse. This effect is 
similar to the fatigue that occurs in the rcreptors and muscles. 
If you look steadily at a bright object, the eye is fatigued; if 
you carry a hea\'y suitcase, the muscles of the arm are 
fatigued. The efficiency of the eye or the muscle is tempo- 
rarily impaired. Just so the synapses in the nervous system 
become fatigued if we use the same nervous arcs constantly. 
A fatigued synapse offers more resistance to the passage of im- 
pulses; if the resistance is very great the impulse is unable to 
pass through that synapse at all and is shunted over another 
synapse into another path. This accounts in part for the 
variety of our actions. If the synaptic connections grew 
continually more and more fixed, we would in time have only 
a lot of stereotyped habits. 

The fatigue effect occurs only when the same neurons are 
used steadily, with no let-up. If the stimuli are varied, the 
synapses have a chance to rest, the nerve substance is gradu- 
ally restored, and the fatigue finally wears off. This is quite 
different from the retention effect, which persists in spite of 
the lapse of time. 

This explains why we become fatigued after studying the 
same subject for a long time without intermission. By 
changing our mental work to something quite different, we 
rest the brain and can accomplish more. 

Collectioa and Distribution. — These are two other charac- 
teristics or properties of the nerve impulse. Collection is the 
gathering^together of several impulses into a single neuron.^ 
iFTg. 17.] When we look at any object, s great number of 
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nerve impulses are started along the various fibers of the 
optic nerve and proceed separately to the visual center of the 
brain. Here the separate impulses are gathered together, so 
that we see the object as a single thing. All our perceptions 
of objects and events are due to the collection of many sepa- 
rate impulses. 

pistriblU'i m lV ^^^ nppn.sitp nf pnllftntmn NcFVC impulsCS 

do not always proceed along a single pathway. Often they 
pass out of a neuron by several synapses at once, into as many 
different motor paths. [Fig. 18.] Whenever you perform a 
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Fio. 17. — Collection of Fig. 18. — Distribution of a 

Nerve Impulses Nerve Impulse 

Nerve impulaes in two separate neu- Hie nerve impulae in neuron A di- 

ions Ai, At> passing through synapses ^des and passes out through the sjm- 

St* Ss» enter the same neuron B and apses Si and Sa into two separate neu- 

pfooeed onward as a single complex ron paths Bi and Bs. 
nerve impulse. 

complicated movement, involving several muscles, distribu- 
tion of the motor impulse takes place. When you grasp a 
stick, all your fingers work at the same time. K you watch 
the movement carefully, you will see that the several joints 
of each finger bend at once; there may be a wrist movement 
also. This complicated movement is brought about by the 
distribution of the nerve impulse from a motor center into a 
number of motor neurons leading to different muscles. 

Distribution may also occur in the sensory nerves. When 
you are startled by a sudden noise, the nerve impulse is dis- 
tributed; part goes directly into the motor nerves and causes 
the reflex movement of jumping or ' starting '; the rest of the 
impulse passes up to the higher auditory center and enables 
you to hear the noise. 

baportance of these Properties. — The six characteristics 
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just described are properties of neurons and nerve substance. 
They indicate just wliat different operations the nervous 
system can perform. The stimuli and receptors furnish 
certain material for the use of the nervous system: light 
waves strike the eye; sound waves affect the ear; pressure 
stimulates the touch corpuscles, and so on. How does the 
nervous system use this material? It is able to make use of 
the stimuli in the following ways: (1) The neurons are excited 
in various ways, according to the quality, intensity, and 
duration of the stimulus, (2) The impulse caused by the 
stimulus is conducted along the peripheral sensory neuron to 
the next neuron, and so on through the entire nervous arc 
to the effector. (3) The effect of an impulse is retained for 
future use, through the trace or set which it leaves in the 
nerve substance. The route of an impulse in the nervoua 
arc is in part determined by the traces left by fonner im^ 
pulses. (4) Synapses become /«/^/ed! through constant use, 
which makes possible a shunting of the impulse into other 
paths, giving variety to our experience and actions. (5) 
Impulses from several neurons are collected or gatbered-to- 
gether into a single neuron, producing complex nerve im- 
pulses and unified experiences. (6) An impulse may be dis- 
tribTded into several different motor neurons, which makes 
possible the performance of coordinated movements.* 

These properties belong not only to the individual neurona, 
but to the groups of neurons called nerves, and in fact to the 
nervous system as a whole. If you examine your own every- 
day experiences, you will find that they all depend partly 
upon the stimulation of your eyes, ears, skin, and other 
receptors, partly upon the properties of the nervous syst^D 
just described. Memory, perception, in fact every event of 
mental life, can be described in terms of these fundamental 
properties.* 

• Another property, less important, is modifieaium. When several im- 
pulses combine they may undergo changes oF quality. 

* This will be brought out more fully in ch. vL 
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ReqK>iise. — A response is the effect produced by nerve 
impulses upon the muscles and glands, together with the 
bodily movements and changes brought about by muscular 
and glandular activity. 

Winking is an example of a simple response; it involves 
only the muscle of the eye-lid. Grasping with the hand is 
more complex; it is brought about by nerve impulses from the 
centers to the muscles of all the joints of the fingers and thumb. 
Most of our common acts are very complex responses. Take 
the act of reading aloud. The stimuli are the printed words 
on the page. A very intricate series of nerve impulses is set 
up when you look at the letters, and the final result is a suc- 
cession of vocal utterances due to contraction of the muscles 
of your throat, lips, cheeks, and thorax. Many human re- 
sponses are even more complicated than this. When a man 
goes out from his home town to set up in business or engage 
in a profession 'elsewhere, his ' going ' is a response to a 
tremendous number of stimuli that have acted on him, often 
for a number of years. 

Our actions are called responses because they are our 
answers to situations in which we are placed, and which are 
made known to us by stimuU from the environment affecting 
our receptor organs. All movements which are produced 
through the activity of our nervous system are due directly 
or indirectly to stimuli. No nerve impulse is started inside 
the nervous system; every nerve impulse originates in some 
stimulus which works upon our receptors and sensory nerves. 
Even our voluntary actions are responses to situations in the 
outer world; these situations are reported to the brain by 
sensory nerves, and arouse perceptions and thought, leading 
finally to volition. 

The term response as used in psychology applies only to 
movements or changes brought about by the action of the 
individual's own nervous system. If we stumble over a wire 
and fall, the falling movement is not a response; but the wild 
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gestures we make in trying to save ourselves are responsive in 
character. When a convict is taken to prison, his going there 
is not a respwnse, psychologically speaking, though each of the 
steps he takes may be a separate response. Going to prisoa 
may be a social response, and falling down is certainty a 
physical response, but neither of these is a psychological re- 
sponse. Psychology is concerned only with actions which 
are brought to pass through the workings of the nervoua 
system. 

Responses are of two sorts — muscular and glandular. 
Muscular responses are due to contraction of the muscles, 
[Fig. 19.] When a motor nerve impulse reaches the muscle 
it causes a chemical change in the muscle fibers, which 
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shortens them lengthwise; the ends are brought nearer to- 
gether. The muscle is thickened in the middle at the same 
time. [Fig- 20.] One end of the muscle is often fastened 
to a bone which plays in a socket, so that when the muscle 
contracts the bone turns like a hinge. 
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Muscles usually go in pairs. The flexor muscle bends the 
arm at the elbow, the extensor straightens it. Such a pair are 
called antagonistic muscles. The name is somewhat mislead- 
ing, for the two antagonists usually work together splendidly. 
When one contracts the other relaxes, so that the arm or 
finger or other member bends at a regular rate and is held 
securely in position all the time by the pair. 

A muscle may be contracted at various rates of speed. 
These diflFerences depend on the intensity of the nerve im- 
pulse. A quick bending of the finger is brought about by an 
intense motor impulse; a very slow movement occurs if the 
impulse is weak but continues to operate for some time. 
Diflferences in quaUty of the nerve impulse have not the same 
importance in motor nerves as in sensory nerves. The muscu- 
lar contraction is the same whatever the kind of impulse. 

In addition to the motor nerve endings there are receptors 
and sensory nerves in the muscles. These report to us how 
the contraction is progressing. When you are bending your 
finger you know all the time how the finger is moving and 
how much it has moved, even without looking. These 
muscle sensations enable you to regulate the response. K 
you start to lift a box and it is heavier than you thought, the 
sensory nerves in your arm muscles report to you the amount 
of resistance and the fact that the movement is slow. There- 
upon a more intense motor impulse is sent down to the 
muscle and the movement is speeded up. 

Glavdtdar responses are not so important in mental life as 
muscular responses. The glands are more concerned in 
growth and in maintaining the body than in responses to the 
environment. When the glands take part in our responses it 
is generally in a subsidiary way. In extreme emotion we 
weep — a response by the tear glands. Anxiety sometimes 
affects the sweat glands. The sight of a luscious peach pro- 
duces activity of the salivary gland; the mouth waters. It 
has been found also that certain emotions operate on the 
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ductless glands inside the body, though these glands are 
chiefly concerned with nutrition and growth. Fear brings 
about the production of chemical substances {such as adre- 
nalin) in the body, which affect our general bodily condition. 

The ordinary operations of the glands are not part of the 
response; in general, the secretion of saliva, urine, sweat, 
tears, etc., are part of our bodily life-processes and are of no 
special concern to psychology. 

Central Adjustment. — In chapter i, the brain was likened 
to a telephone exchange, where wires come in from every di- 
rection and are connected up with a vast number of other 
wires. It may also be likened to a great switching-yard, 
where freight trains come in and are broken up, some cars 
going to one destination, some to another. Both of these 
analogies are imperfect, for nerve impulses travel along any 
given nerve only in one direction: in the sensory nerves the 
impulses always proceed inward, toward the cord and brain, 
while along the motor nerves they only travel out from the 
brain and other centers. Also, many impulses are always 
coming in from all directions at once, and many complicated 
motor impulses are being sent out, all at the same moment. 
But the main point in the two analogies is correct : the brain 
is a great receiving, switching, and distributing center — 
with many thousand limes more connections than exist in any 
telephone central or railroad freight-yard. 

The brain centers and the lower centers in the cord are the 
regions where the nerve impulses from the receptors are 
switched over to the motor nerves and sent out to the effect- 
ors. In addition the brain centers collect many sensory im- 
pulses and diatribuie impulses to many motor neurons. Both 
of these processes are of the utmost importance. 

The. .collection of nerve impulses in the brain is called 
iniegraiion. It is more than a mere addition process; the 
separate impulses are put together in such a way that their 
relations closely resemble the relations along the stimuli. 
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When we look at a landscape the integrated affect of the 
visual impulses in the br^ is like the landscape outside of 
us which stimulates our eyes and optic nerves at the moment. 
The resulting picture or perception of the landscape — the 
way it appears to us — is like the real landscape in form. 
This is due to the integration of separate impulses from a 
large number of nerve fibers in the visual center. We see 
things for the most part as they actually are. The same is 
true of hearing, touch, and other sense impressions. 

In looking at a landscape you will notice that some objects 
are featured — they stand out and attract our attention. 
This means that the nerve impulses are not collected uni- 
formly. Some are reinforced and others are weakened, so 
that the various parts of the visual field are of different 
vividness — they receive different emphasis. When you are 
reading an interesting story you do not hear the conversation 
going on around you. The impulses coming through the ear 
reach the brain, but they are almost shut out from the general 
assembly of your impressions at the time. Here again some 
of the impressions are featured at the expense of others. 

Integration is the systematic assembling and marshaling of 
all the impulses^ w hich reach the brain at ajgiven mom(ent. 
In the integrating process som e elements are focused and 
others are scarcely^jg^ticed. This selective character of 
mtegration is an important factor in the regulation of re- 
sponses. If you are gunning, the great idea is to hit the 
partridge — not to shoot up the landscape generally. You 
must pick out the bird from all other details of the scene 
before you can respond properly. This is accomplished by 
the integration of sensory impulses in your brain. 

The other important feature of the brain's work is the 
proper distributicm of motor impulses. This is called co- 
ordination. It is one thing to see your bird, and quite another 
thing to wing him. When you raise the gun, the various 
puiscles of your shoulder, elbow> wrist, and finger joints must 
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be contracted just so much and no more. If you continue 
the motor impulse to any of these muscles too long or press 
the trigger too soon, you miss your shot. In order to per- 
form any complex response correctly, the brain must start a 
number of impulses along different motor paths at the same 
time, and each impulse must be regulated to the proper in- 
tensity and must continue just so long. Coordination in- 
volves all this. It is more than mere distribution — it means 
systematic distribution. 

One generally thinks of his movements and_yolllniary 
actions as Keing performed by his muscles. As a matter of 
tacLthe muscles are merely our agents. They are controlled 
by our brain centers. CoiJrdination is a brain process, n ot a 
inuscular process. It is a question of sending the right motor 
impulses out from the brain to the right muscles at the right 
time. 

The two processes of integration and coordination work 
together. All our responses to stimuh, except in the very 
simplest cases, involve them both. Most of our actions 
depend on a great number of changing stimuh and are ac- 
complished by a series of complicated movements. We must 
learn to fit the response to the situation. This means inte- 
gration of all the stimuli and coordination of all our motor 
activities. The systematic combination of integration and 
coordination is called adjustment. We are continually ad- 
justing our actions to constantly changing situations. 

The hunter shooting at the bird is a case of adjustment. 
Until he sees the bird there is no impulse to pull the trigger. 
For a time he sees all sorts of other objects in the landscape. 
Suddenly he spies the bird; the perception is due to an in- 
tegration of many stimuli from the retina of the hunter's eye. 
At once the nervous activity in the hunter's brain passes over 
to motor centers and out through various motor nerves to his 
arm and fingers, so that he lifts the gun and pulls the trigger. 
The adjustment process here includes the inUgraUd -pereep-^ 
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lion and the coordinated motor impulse, both of which take 
place in the brain. Adjustment is th e most important feature 
jgljafintaUife. 

It is important to keep this in mind in reading the following 
chapters; we shall take up a great many special topics: sensar 
tions (the elementary impressions derived from stimuli), 
e}q>eriences of various sorts, and different kinds of behavior. 
X!t>ffi^ g^pQi.of^ ^^r*^° arej mpl ^ f ragmen t s of oiy^ Ijj fr . 

Mental hf e as a whole is a cont inuous succession of stimula- 
tions leading to responses. The significant part of the proc - 
^§Js Jbhe central ad]usim£ni of the resvonse .to the stimyl us. 
Mental life is not the fact that we see, or that we act, but the 
fact that our actions are adjusted to what we see; the adjust- 
ment takes place in the brain. 

Summary. — The nervous system serves as a network of 
pathways over which nerve impulses pass from the receptor 
organs through the centers to the muscles and glands. The 
nerve activity starts with stimidation of a receptor. This 
produces an impulse in the sensory neurons which travels 
along the sensory paths to sensory centers in the cord and 
brain. In the sensory centers impulses are integrated and pass 
over to motor centers, where coordinated motor impulses are 
set up in the motor nerves. The m^tor impulse travels along 
motor paths to the appropriate muscles or glands, and dis- 
charges its energy into them; the activity of these effectors 
constitutes a response. 

The nerve impulse varies in intensity and quality, these 
two characteristics being determined in the first place by the 
nature of the stimuU and receptors. There are also certain 
properties of the nerve substance which determine what the 
impulse shall be, over and above the stamp which it receives 
from the stimulus. These properties are excitationy conduxy 
tion^ retention^ fatigue^ collection^ and distribution. 

The activity of the nervous system proceeds through a 
cijcuit or arc from receptor to effector. Each arc is composed 
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of three sections: sensory, central, and motor. Corresponding 
to these there are three phases of activity; alimulation, ad- 
justment, and response. The adjustment process is the most 
important of all. It includes integration of sensory impulses, 
and coordination of motor impulses. Integration and co- 
ordination work together and tend to make our responses 
appropriate to the total situation at any given time. Ad- 
justment is the most significant fact of mental life. 

PRACTICAL ExRBCiatia: 
11. Describe one aS yaia earliest definite recollectiotis of childhood. Haw 

old were you when it occurred? Can you UU why the reeolleetion has 

persisted? 
IS, Try te memoriEe a deSnitioD when sleepy. Compare this with mcmO' 

tiding when you are fresh and wide uwake. 

13. Pmctice keeping a ball tossing in the air with a tennis racquet. Notice 
the adjustments of your own movements to the diSereat angles of the 
tailing ball, and describe the ciperience. 

14. Study several eases in which you can readily perform two independent 
actions at once, and other cases where one action interferes with 
another. Compare tbem and determine if possible why they co5perate 
or interfere. 

15. Observe a child trying te use knife and fork or Fold a napkin. Describe 
any lack of cotirdination that you notice. 

[Exercise II is on retention, 12 is on fatigue, 13 on adjustment, H 
and 15 on coordination.! 

Repgrgnces: 

On the netve impulse: K. Lucas, Conduction of the Nervous ImpuUe. 
On the oi>eration of the nervous arc; C. S. Sherrington, Integralive Action 
oflkt Nermna Syatam. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE SENSES: SIGHT 

The Receptors and Sensation. — We have seen that mental 
life depends upon nerve impulses which are started by activity 
in the receptor organs. All our experiences and actions may 
be traced to some stimulation of these organs by objects or 
forces outside our body or by conditions within the body. 
Before taking up the study of perc^tions, memories, thoughts, 
and other sorts of experience, we must examine the simple 
elements of which every experience is composed, and which 
are aroused by the activity of the receptors and sensory 
nerves. These me ntal atoms w hich combine mto e3tperiences 
are called sensations. 

The rec^toira^ are commonly known as sense organs or 
senses. Formerly man was supposed to have only five 
senses — that is, five distinct sense organs, each giving a 
di£Perent sort of sensation. Popular psychology and poetry 
still recognize only the senses of sight, hearing, taste, smell, 
and touch. Scientific investigation has shown that there are 
several more. At present we can distinguish eleven senses, 
with the possibility that some of these may be subdivided 
still further. [Table I.] 

The senses fall into three groups: (1) the external senses, 
which are stimulated by objects outside the body; (2) the 
internal or systemic senses, which are stimulated by condi- 
tions within the body; and (3) the motor senses, which are 
stimulated by our movements and bodily position, and de- 
pend on both the outer world and our own body. The 
external senses fall into two subgroups: (a) distant senses, 
which are affected by stimuli usually originating in objects 
situated some distance away from our body, and (6) con- 
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tigitous senses, which are stimulated only by objects in im- 
mediate contact with the body. 



Table I. — CLABaiFicATioN or the Senses 
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Eye 



< Hearing 
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f Taste 
Touch 
Warmth 
Cold 
5 Organic 
iPain 

( Kineathctic 
■i (muscle sense) 
( Static Semicircular 



In nostrils 
In tongue 

In skin 
In skin 
In intecnai ol 

c In muscles 



Kindt of Senaalion 
Colors and graj-s 
Tones and noises 

Tastes 

Contact and pressure 
Warmth 
Cold 
s Hunger, fatigue, sex, etc 

Effort, strain, etc. 

Position, rotation, etc. 



Sight is a distant sense. The things that we see are often 
far away. In reading, we hold the book several inches from 
the eye. The sounds that we hear and the odors that we 
smell are from sources some distance off. In every case the 
stimulus must reach the receptor before it can start a nerve 
impulse and cau.se a sensation. But in the case of the distant 
senses the stimulus is a wave or emanation from some object 
which does not itself come into contact with our body at all. 
By means of these senses we gain information about things 
that lie at a considerable distance from the body. This is 
extremely important, for it widens our field of experience 
tremendously: our en'vironment is extended as far as we can 
see, and hear, and smell. One who is both blind and deaf 
has a very limited environment compared with the oormal 
human being. 

1. Sight (Vision) 
The Eye. — The receptor for sight is the eyeball, together 
with the muscles attached to it, which enable it to move. 
The eye is a nearly spherical body. [Fig. 31.] Its outer 
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coating is a tough substance called the sclerotic, which covers 
all the sphere except the extreme front surface. The sclerotic 




Blind *pot 



'Fovea 
Optic nerve 



Fio. 21. — Cross-Sbction of Eye 



f is almost impervious to light. The front surface of the eye- 
r ball is covered by a transparent coat called the cornea. Light 
I passes readily through the cornea, just as it does through a 
P window-pane. 

Looking at the eye from the front, we observe back of the 
cornea a transparent oval body called the lens. The lens is 
convex on both surfaces, like a camera lens, and focuses the 
light waves on the rear inner surface of the eyeball. The 
lens is held in place by a ring-shaped muscle at its edge, which 
serves abo to change its shape. When this (wcommodation 
f nuxle contracts, it squeezes the lens so that it bulges out; 
[■ this changes the focus. The space between the lens and 
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cornea b filled with a transparent liquid called the aqueoui 
humor, which permits the bulging of the lens. 

The iria is a flat muscle situated just in front of the lens. 
It resembles a disk or circular curtain with a large hole in the 
middle. The iris is opaque, and serves to regulate the light 
entering the eye, like the diaphragm of a camera. No light 
can reach the lens except through the central hole of the iris. 
This hole is called the pupil. Bright light causes the iris to 
contract, so that the opening becomes smaller, and less light 
is admitted. When we go into a dark room the iris relaxes 
and the opening becomes very large; more light is admitted 
into the eye and we see more clearly.' 

Behind the lens, filling most of the interior of the eye, is a 
tough, transparent, jelly-hke substance called the vUtbous 
body, which prevents the lens from slipping backward. 

Back of the vitreous, forming the inner surface of the eye- 
ball, is the retina.^ [Fig. 22.] The retina is a thin woven 
coat composed of a network of cells and tissues of various 
sorts. It consists of ten layers, the most important of which 
is the layer of rods and cones (marked 9 in the figure). 

The rods and cones are the real receptors for visual stimuli. 
They are exceedingly small — from 0.002 to 0.006 mm. in di- 
ameter,' Each rod and each cone is coimected with a neu- 
ron of the optic nerve. The cones are shorter and thicker 
than the rods ; the two can be easily distinguished in the figure. 
If we take a tennis ball, cut away about a third of it, and look 
inside the remainder, what we see corresponds to the area in 
the eye covered by rods and cones. They are crowded to- 
gether all over the inner lining except in front. 

Looking at the surface of the retina, four regions should be 

' A cat's eye is extremely sensitive to liglit. Notice that the pupil 
tracts to a thin line in bri|{bt daylight; in the dork it becomes very 
Thb is why a cat can sec quite well when there is very little light. 

' Between the (outer) gclerotic coat and (inner) tetioa is a third coat 
the choroid. 

' A millimeter i^ about one twenty-fifth of an inch. 
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iDticed: the cerUer, the blind spot, the intermediate field, and 
iBie periphery. 

(I) Center of Retina: The center of the retina lies at the 
,* opposite pole ' of the eyeball from the center of the pupil. 

Of of eypball; vlirwu* 
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Fig. 22. — Layers of the Retcka 

SRtuDthnni^tbentiDS. ihawintiti Ifd liyenfrDid Ibr vitnoua Lo tbcchoraid CDatjiut 

FT) Mild Buclmt Uyn: |B) ontor limiting neinhnDFi (01 Isycr ot ndi Oong. nurovl »i9 cowm 
(iborl, Uiick); ( 101 pifEnentnU layer, attached (ochcri^d. There «re auay tbouiandA of rods 
ud roDci. eimrin( tbE entire bul inner iiuface nl tlic cte: the diagram ihowi only a few. 
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A line joining the center of the pupil with the center of the 
retina passes through the center of the lens and through the 
center of the eyeball. The region about the center of the 
retina has a yellowish tinge and is called the macula lutea 
(yellow spot). It contains only cones — no rods. - the 

center of the macula there is a depression in the re ^led 
the fovea centralis. Here the cones are crowdet. ogether 
more closely than elsewhere. The result of this crowding^ 
is that we can discriminate fine lines and points most sharply 
at the fovea, It is the region of clearest vision. When we 
wish to examine any object closely we turn the eye so thi.t 
the picture of this object falls on the fovea. 

(2) Blind Spot: The optic nerve does not distribute its 
fibers on the outer surface of the eyeball in man and other 
vertebrates. The whole nerve passes in bodily, through the 
outer coating at the back of the eye, and distributes its fibers 
over the inner surface. In the place where the nerve breaks 
through the eyeball there are no rods or cones. This region 
is called the HiTid spot; it is somewhat circular but irregular in 
shape, and differs in different individuals. [Pig, 23.J You 
cannot see an ob- 
ject whose picture 
falls on this part 
of your eye. The 
blind spotliessome 
distance to the na- 
sal side of the cen- 
ter in each eye, and 
slightly below the 

narly idenUed remrd. made ■ yeat ipirL F - Gntioit- Igyel qJ [he Center. 

If you look stead- 
ily at a small mark on a white surface with the right eye, the 
left being closed, a figure somewhat to the right of the fixa- 
tion point will not be seen at all. [Fig. 24,] The blind 
epots of the right and left eyes are in different parts of the 
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retiiia, so that with both eyes open we do not notioe any 
break in the field. 
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'^ Fio. 84. — How TO Pnn> tbb Blind Spot 

' C3ofe tke k ieye. Hold tke book tboot 5 inchea off and look at the ityj igdly with right 
aje. Biov Ahe bookalowiy to —d from the cy^ till the riiht'haad apot djaj^pora. Repeet 
wHh ri^t eye doeed and the left-hand qwt wiB Tftsiah. 

r (3) Intebmediate Field: The region of the retina around 
t\ie maci^ (except the blind spot) contains both rods and 

mes. The rods are more numerous than the cones and 
surround them. 

^. (4) Perifhebt: The outer rim of the retina, toward the 
front of the ^ebaD, is called the periphery. It contains no 
eones, only rods. In this region we see things rather indis- 
l^lictly and cannot distinguish colors; all objects appear 
^jp»yish, as in a photograph. This effect may be observed by 
fslosing one eye and bringing a small bit of colored paper 
slowly into the field of the other eye from behind your back, 
taking care to keep the eye fixed steadily straight ahead. 

Eye Muscles. — Sight is assisted greatly by muscular ad- 
justments. The iris and accommodation muscles inside the 
eyeball have already been described. The iris regulates the 
amount of light admitted to the eye, and the accommodation 
muscle focuses the picture clearly on the retina. There are 
also six muscles attached to the outer surface of the eyeball, 
which serve to move it about in the socket and keep it in 
position. [Fig. S5.] These are arranged in three pairs. 
One pair produce movements from side to side, horizontally; 
they are called the internal rectus and external rectus muscles. 
(The internal is on the nasal side.) A second pair cause the 
eyes to turn up and down; they are called the superior rectus 
and inferior rectus muscles. The third pair pass obliquely 
across the eyeball, one above and the other beneath it; they 
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A line joining the center of the pupil with the center of the 
retina passes through the center of the lens and through the 
center of the eyeball. The region about the center of the 
retina has a yellowish tinge and ia called the macula lutea 
(yellow spot). It contains only cones — no rods. - the 

center of the macula there is a depression in the re ^led 
the fovea centralis. Here the cones are crowdeix ogether 
more closely than elsewhere. The result of this crowding 
is that we can discriminate fine tines and points most sharply 
at the fovea. It is the region of clearest vision. When we 
wish to examine any object closely we turn the eye so th-t 
the picture of this object falls on the fovea. 

(2) Blind Spot: The optic nerve does not di-stribute its 
fibers on the outer surface of the eyeball in man and other 
vertebrates. The whole nerve passes in bodily, through the 
outer coating at the back of the eye, and distributes its fibers 
over the inner siirface. In the place where the nerve brealcs 
through the eyeball there are no rods or cones. This regiw 
is called the blind spot; it is somewhat circular but irregular in 
shape, and differs in different individuals. [Fig. 23.] You 
cannot see an ob- 
ject whose picture 
falls on this part 
of your eye. The 
blind spot lie.'JS' 
distance to the na- 
sal side of the ceo- 
Fio. 23. - MiP OF Blind Spot t'^'' '° ^^^ ^y^' ^^ 

Blind .v.t ol lb. .„.h.r-, right ey.. Dr-wz, l™ two slightty bcloW thC 
B«.ly identic! rworJi made a year apart. F - fcatioa- ]evel of the Center. 

If you look stead- 
ily at a small mark on a white surface with the right eye, the 
left being closed, a figure somewhat to the right of the fixa- 
tion point will not be seen at all. [Fig. 24-1 The blind 
epots of the right and left eyes are in different parts of tbe 



itierent individuals. 
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retina, so that with both eyes open we do not notice any 
break in the field. 



O ^" O 



'^' Fio. 24. — How TO Find the Blind Spot 

' C3ofe the Ir ftyt. Hold the book ftbout 5 inches off and look at the atar fi xedly with right 
ajre. Move ilie book slowly to and from the eye till the rightrhand spot disappears. Repeat 
with right eye closed and the left-hand spot witt vanish. 

r (3) Intermediate Field : The region of the retina around 
t\»e macijda (except the blind spot) contains both rods and 
ines. The rods are more numerous than the cones and 
surround them. 

... (4) Pebipheey: The outer rim of the retina, toward the 
front of the eyeball, is called the periphery. It contains no 
cones, only rods. In this region we see things rather indis- 
^ctly and cannot distinguish colors; all objects appear 
^jp»yish, as in a photograph. This effect may be observed by 
^losing one eye and bringing a small bit of colored paper 
slowly into the field of the other eye from behind your back, 
taking care to keep the eye fixed steadily straight ahead. 

Eye Muscles. — Sight is assisted greatly by muscular ad- 
justments. The iris and accommodation muscles inside the 
eyeball have already been described. The iris regulates the 
amount of Ught admitted to the eye, and the accommodation 
muscle focuses the picture clearly on the retina. There are 
also six muscles attached to the outer surface of the eyeball, 
which serve to move it about in the socket and keep it in 
position. [Pig. S5.] These are arranged in three pairs. 
One pair produce movements from side to side, horizontally; 
they are called the internal rectus and external rectus muscles. 
(The internal is on the nasal side.) A second pair cause the 
^es to turn up and down; they are called the superior rectus 
and inferior rectus muscles. The third pair pass obliquely 
across the eyeball, one above and the other beneath it; they 
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are called the superior oblique and inferior oblique muscles. 
The oblique muscles assist in up and down movements; they 




BIjhl ej« viewed from right lidfc The eil 
interB^rectiiiiligblJr below and behmd it. Tbctoui 
Dppei edge o( optic nerve is ieen jai 



also hold the eyeball in place during its movements and pre- 
vent it from twisting circularly like the hands of a clock. 

How the Eye Acts. — From every point of a lighted surface 
the rays of light spread out in all directions: but only those 
that strike the open pupil can pass into the eye and stimulate 
the retina. Take for example the point A, in front of the eye 
and above the center. [Fig. 26.] A bunch of rays from A 
pass through the cornea and aqueous, then through the pupil 
into the lens. On account of the curved shape of the lens, 
the rays are bent together before they pass into the vitreous, 
so that they come together at a point (or focus) on the retina 
at A'.' The rays from a point B, below A, focus on the 
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retina at B'y above A'. Points to the right of A focus to the 
left of A'f etc. In other words, the picture of any object is 
completely inverted on the retina, like the image in a camera. 

By means of the focusing pro- 
cess each point of the object be- ./_— ,yv^- — — ..-r-"?i»''^ 
fore us stimulates a single rod or x'^^^VO-'^'^*^^^ 
cone on the retina. The stimu- \^^^-^^ '"=*jw.a 

lation is some sort of chemical fiq ^ _ Focumnq Objects 
action. Each nerve fiber termi- on the Retina 

n ftting in the retina is excited in- ^y» 'wm a (dotted Unet) sprMd ia 

,, , -" 11 1 1 1 *U directions, but are bent in by the lens 

dlVlduaUy by a rod or cone, and andmeetat a' onxeUna. Bays from B 

*k^ «<,.«,14>:,«» :w,,v..1«^« «.-^ ^wv* (broken lines) are focused at B'. Bays 
the reSUltmg UnpulseS are con- from points between a and B focus in th« 

VWed to the visual center in the f»™* W. «iving a dear but inverted 
• rrt* mi rwrt image on the retma. 

brain. [Fig. 27.] The separate 

fibers come together and form the optic nerve, which passes 
out of the eyebaU through the blind spot. The optic nerves 
from the right and left eyes come together at the optic chiasm^ 
where the nerve fibers from the nasal half of each eye cross 
over, while those from the outer half continue along on the 
same side. Consequently the center for the right half of 
each retina is in the right side of the brain, and that for the 
left in the left side. 

In order to see an object clearly, the picture on the retina 
must be focused accurately. This focusing is not done (as in 
a camera) by moving the sensitive plate back and forth, but 
by changing the curve of the lens. When we look at objects 
near by, the accommodation muscle squeezes the rim of the 
lens and makes it more roimded; when we look at things 
farther off the muscle relaxes and the lens becomes flatter.^ 
The change takes place automatically. 

used to correct these two faults — concave lenses for near-sight, convex for 
far-sight. 

^In astigmatism the accommodation muscles contract irregularly, so that 
the lens does not focus for both axes at once. This is corrected by eye- 
glaases which are more curved in the horizontal direction than in the vertical 
or vice versa. 




Fio. 27. — CouRSB or the Optic Nerve 

Tic optir urrei (ON)[coiii Ihc Lwoej'r-biJli (E) run back into llic h»daDdiBnl it tbeop- 
tie chium <OC|. Piben [ram the nun] hall of ncli rrtiDK FroH (biokcD lines CF); thaw (ram 
the Dulerhalf I un broken llnei UFI rurve out (ibId ind pruned Dn ume lide at held thiounb 
tht optic trwit (OT) la Yuiul renten in the bnio. The loner visust nntei ii in pirti of the 
thitumu ciUed the pulviur (P) and eilirnil (enipuJute body (EG). Center for touch Mn- 
ntiou fnm eyebbU i« in the upper qiudri^miiial biMlf fL'Q). From the thduuui, projec- 
tion flben promd lo tbc binbcr viiuil nit«i in tbe orcipitsl lobe ot Hit rcrlci <C), 

tn. N4. Nt, - nuclei ot III. IV. V enniil nervm. [or eyi muveiDeal; GC - eammiuiiregt 
Gudden, eoaueeting tbe loner viiuil eenten an Ihe tvo >i<!et ot the brain. IModiUed iftcr 
Lkkky.l 
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The iris muscle also works automatically. Bright light 
causes the iris to contract, so that the pupil becomes smaller. 
The dazzling effect of a sudden glare of light is due to the 
fact that the iris has not had time to contract sufficiently. 

The muscles for eye movement work both automatically 
and voluntarily. An inherited system of nerve connections 
controls their operation; when the rays from a bright or 
noticeable object fall on any part of the retina except the 
center, the appropriate eye muscles are contracted so as to 
turn the center of the pupil directly toward this object. 
This is called involuntary fixation. We also tiun the eyes 
voluntarily, by contracting one of the four rectus muscles, 
or by contracting one of the horizontal pair and one of the 
vertical pair at the same time.^ Eye movement, whether 
voluntary or involuntary, helps us to see more clearly, since 
the center of the retina is the region of sharpest discrimina- 
tion. We see an object best when we fixate it on the fovea; 
if the object is in motion, we follow its course with the eye, 
keeping it on the fovea. 

Stimuli for Sight. — The light rays which stimulate the eye 
are not material particles, but waves in the ether. They are 
exceedingly minute and travel very rapidly. The largest 
visible light waves are only 760 millionths of a millimeter 
(jjL^)^ in length; the smallest waves that affect the eye are 
about 390 /*/*. All light waves, whatever their length, travel 
through the atmosphere at the same speed — about 300,000 
kilometers or 200,000 miles per second. This means that a 
greater number of short waves reach any given point every 
second. In other words, short waves have a relatively large 
number of vibrations, long waves a relatively small number 
of vibrations per second. [Fig. 28.] 

When sunlight, which contains waves of all lengths, is 

^ There is always some adjustment of all the other muscles when the eye 
moves. 
* Pronounced mew-mew. 
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passed through a prism its direction is changed. Thb bend- 
ing is called refraction. The short waves, because they are 
abort, are deflected from their course more than the long, so 
that the different waves spread out like a fan. [Fig. 29.] If 
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refracted light is thrown on a white surface each wave length 
gives a different color; the entire series of colors obtained by 
refraction is called the spectrum.^ Each distinguishable color 
is caused by a certain definite wave-length of light, — or by a 
certain uniform number of light waves str ikin g the eye every 
second; we can express it either way. 

In addition to their differences in wave-length, light waves 
vary in inieTisity. Bright light is caused by more violent 
vibrations — the waves swing farther from side to side as 
they move along. Intense (or bright) light acts more power- 
fully upon the rods and cones of the retina and produces a 
sensation of greater intensity when the resulting nerve im- 
pulse reaches the visual center. 

Qualities of Visual Sensations. — In studying each of the 
senses one of the first questions is. What are the different 
sorts of impressions that it gives us? So in examining the 
sense of sight we have to determine the various qualities of 
visual sensations. First of all, we find two distinct groups of 
sensations, colors and grays. 

' The spectrum ia seen in the runbow. 
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Pure color sensations, or hues, are produced by stimuli 
whidi consist of uniform tight waves. If the waves that 
strike the retina are about 400 itn in length we see violet; if 
they are 650 or more we see red. The series of colors lies 
between the limits 300 and 760 fift. 

Gray sensations are produced by stimuli of mixed light 
waves in which no single wave predominates. The pure gray 
sensations form a series of their own, the extremes of which 
ore called white and black. 

In addition to these two pure groups there is a third class 
of impure sensations, which combine in various ways the 
color effect with the gray effect. They are produced by a 
mixture of color stimuli with gray stimuli. Most of our 
visual sensations are of this sort. 

The relations of visual sensations to one anothra mi^ be 
studied by means of colored disks which are fitted together 
and placed on a color mixer. [Fig. 30.] When we spin the 




Fio. 30. — CoLOB Mixes 
The colaitd dbki (A) nn ilit Inin dKumfeRDo to center lo tltmy cu be 
tttod toaitliai, witb ■ lecment of ojA diik ibewiiic- Tit diib an fiUed 
■nlBDil>|>K>i*ctiiintatbeuUcilB and (dewed fuL Tlie mixei it nUUdbjr 
taniBfakudbC. By the «ria ot belle ceaBCctinf the thie* whedi whk fi 
tbe (peed at lotiticm ii imUy Inseued. 

interlocked disks around vay rapidly, the colors (or grays) 
hiead together and give an intermediate sensation. If we 
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start with a pure red disk and little by little add a segment 
of yellow, we can determine just how much yellow must be 
added to red in order to produce a noticeable change in sen- 
satioD. And so for the changes from yellow to green, etc. 
In the same way we can observe the just noticeable changes 
in a gray series by mixing a white disk with a segment of 
black or vice versa. The impure sensations are obtained by 
combining each of the pure color disks with a black or a 
white or a gray disk on the mixer. 

When we have made all possible com.bintttions of colors and 
grays on the color mixer we shall have found all the different 
qualities of visual sensations. The relations of these sensa- 
tions to one another may be shown by a diagram which takes 
the form of a spindle.' [Fig. 31 A. Tlie central cross-sec- 
tion, with the belt of pure colors, is enlarged in Fig. 31 B.] 
Bear in mind that the spindle-shaped figure represents only 
the relations of the colors and grays as seen by the eye — not 
the relations of the physical light waves which stimulate the 
retina. The various visual sensations are represented on the 
spindle as follows : 

(1) Hue OB Color Tone: The relations of the pure colors 
are represented in the form of an irregular belt, shown in 
Fig. 31 B. The sectors in this diagram mark off the more 
prominent hues — red, orange, yellow, olive, green, peacock 
(or blue-green), blue, and violet. Each of these names really 
applies toanumber of distinguishable hues; for instance, even 
in the pure colors seen in the spectrum we can distinguish 
several sorts of red, which look more and more like orange; 
then several sorts of orange which look more and more like 
yellow, and so on to the extreme violet. 

There are also a number of hues which are not produced by 

single light waves, but are due to mixing red and violet light 

in various proportions. These hues make up the purple sector 

of the belt. They are just as real hues and just as simple 

' It is also called a color cone or color pyramid. 
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sensations as any others, thou^ th^ are 
not due to simple waves. This explains 
why we represent the hues by a continu- 
ous belt instead of by a line. If we start 
with red and keep changing the hue we 
pass through all the spectral colors to vio- 
let, and then through purple to the red we 
started with. All told there are about 160 
distinguishable pure colors, including the 
purple hues. 

(i) Shade or Bbigetnebs: The pure 
gray sensations are represented by the cen- 
tral axis in Fig. 31 A. One end of the 




Fto. SI. — CoLOB Sfindle and Colob Belt 

A. Color i^Ddle; • 

(vertical diicction). tine Irulu trom acim jixuj, ua Bus 
(u^ ibout uit). The tr^y naia i> icpicKutcd by tba 
ocntnl ycrtiod hol The punt hua {(matt utuntsd 
coIdt touei) lie OD the circumlcreDce ot the cakir belt. Tbg 
rUiItc propartiun ot ihiiilei. tinCi, ud buea ii indicated 
by tbe relative number ot untta uaifned t« uch. (Notice 
t^ Bmt pRpondoruKo of ibnde-QDili over othen-) 

B- C<JoT belt, enlufed; ibowing leUtiTe number of di^ 
tinffoubabW hna of mA ipectrU coloi and of purples rela- 
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axis represents the whitest white, the other end represents 
the blackest black. There are about 700 distinguishable gray 
shades' between these two extremes. 

A color may be made brighter or darker by mixing it with 
white or black. If we take a red disk, for instance, and inter- 
lock it with a white disk, the mixture is bright red. If we put 
a red disk and a black disk together, the mixture is a dark red. 
These are different color-shades. The color-shades are repre- 
sented on the spindle by vertical lines parallel to the gray 
axis. 

Figure 32 A shows how a series of red color-shades may be 
obtained on a smgle disk buch a senes may be found for each 
djstingmahable color hue A color-shade may be compared 
with a gray shade by mterlocking a disk of each and rotaUng 
them slowly on the color mixer If one is brighter than the 




nount oE bniEhtDeae (Hhodp) rverywbere. 

other they will flicker; if they are of the same shade there is 
no flicker at all. 

(8) Tint or Saturation: There is still a third way of 
varying the quality of visual sensations, namely, by inixiqg 

' ArLists use tlie term tmlue iusUod of shade or brightness. 
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retina, so thiAt with both eyes open we do not notice any 
break in the field. 

O ^ O 

^' Fig. 24. — How to Find the Blind Spot 

' Close the k teye* Hold the book ftbout S inches off and look at the star fix edly with right 
^re. Move the book slowly to and irom the eye till the right-hand spot disappears. Repeat 
with right eye closed and the left-hand spot will vanish. 

, (3) Intermediate Field: The region of the retina around 
t\»e macula (except the blind spot) contains both rods and 
)nes. The rods are more numerous than the cones and 
surround them. 

... (4) Periphery: The outer rim of the retina, toward the 
front of the eyeball, is called the periphery. It contains no 
cones, only rods. In this region we see things rather indis- 
tinctly and cannot distinguish colors; all objects appear 
ifrayish, as in a photograph. This eflFect may be observed by 
fslosing one eye and bringing a small bit of colored paper 
slowly into the field of the other eye from behind your back, 
taking care to keep the eye fixed steadily straight ahead. 

Eye Muscles. — Sight is assisted greatly by muscular ad- 
justments. The iris and accomrnodatUm muscles inside the 
eyeball have already been described. The iris regulates the 
amount of light admitted to the eye, and the accommodation 
muscle focuses the picture clearly on the retina. There are 
also six muscles attached to the outer surface of the eyeball, 
which serve to move it about in the socket and keep it in 
position. [Fig. 25.] These are arranged in three pairs. 
One pair produce movements from side to side, horizontaUy; 
they are called the internal rectus and external rectus muscles. 
(The internal is on the nasal side.) A second pair cause the 
eyes to turn up and down; they are called the superior rectus 
and inferior rectus muscles. The third pair pass obliquely 
across the eyeball, one above and the other beneath it; they 



are called the superior oblique and inferior oblique muscles. 
The oblique mtiacles assist in up and down movements; they 




■om right lide. Thr nt^rnal rectus mQ4t:[F it in tvnfral fongMUDd, Clifl 
iDlenul nrtui iligh tly below ud bcbind it. Th( four atbei muicki ire shown sbave ud be- 
nuth ttx e jcbill. XJpper edge ol optica nerve it seen juit slxiTe «lf nml netiu. [From Smith 
■Dd eiaer.1 

also hold the eyeball in place dunng its movements and pre- 
vent it from twisting circularly like the hands of a clock. 

How the Eye Acts. — From eveiy point of a lighted surface 
the rays of light spread out in all directions: but only those 
that strike the open pupil can pass into the eye and stimulate 
the retina. Take for example the point A, in front of the eye 
and above the center. [Fig. 26.] A bunch of rays from A 
pass through the cornea and aqueous, then through the pupil 
into the lens. On account of the curved shape of the lens, 
the rays are bent together before they pass into the vitreous, 
so that they come together at a point {or focus) on the retina 
at A'.' The rays from a point B, below A, focus on the 

' K the lens is too rounded (near-sightednesa) or too flat (far-aightedneas) 
the rays do not focus on the retina, and the point is blurred . Eye-glassea ate 
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retina at B\ above A\ Points to the right of A focus to the 
left of A\ etc. In other words, the picture of any object is 
completely inverted on the retina, like the image in a camera. 

By means of the focusing pro- 

cess each point of the object be- j*^— -?>/\^ — •::::::'^:"5?^*''*^ 

fore us stimulates a single rod or xv^STO-'^'^^^^^^ 

cone on the retina. The stimu- x^^]^ '~=*'^» 

lation is some sort of chemical -piQ. 26. — Focusing Objbcts 
action. Each nerve fiber termi- on the Retina 

nating in the retina is excited in- »»y» 'w>™ ^ (dotted Une«) spread in 

_,,.., - . all directions, but are bent in by the lens 

(fiViauaiiy by a rod or cone, and and meetat a' on leUna. Bays from B 

*k^ wk»«U;*«^ :«v,«>,,1a^a ».A ^^^ (broken lines) are focused at B'. Bays 
the reSUltmg impulses are con- f^m points between AandB focus in th« 

yeyed to the visual center in the ?»°« way. giving a clear but inverted 
. m. -, n«, image on the retina. 

bram. [Fig. 27.] The separate 

fibers come together and form the optic nerve, which passes 
out of the eyeball through the blind spot. The optic nerves 
from the right and left eyes come together at the optic chiasm^ 
where the nerve fibers from the nasal half of each eye cross 
over, while those from the outer half continue along on the 
same side. Consequently the center for the right half of 
each retina is in the right side of the brain, and that for the 
left in the left side. 

In order to see an object clearly, the picture on the retina 
must be focused accurately. This focusing is not done (as in 
a camera) by moving the sensitive plate back and forth, but 
by changing the curve of the lens. When we look at objects 
near by, the accommodation muscle squeezes the rim of the 
lens and makes it more rounded; when we look at things 
farther off the muscle relaxes and the lens becomes flatter.' 
The change takes place automatically. 

used to ooirect these two faults — concave lenses for near-sight, convex for 
far-iight. 

^In astigmatism the accommodation muscles contract irregularly, so that 
the lens does not focus for both axes at once. This is corrected by eye- 
glasses which are more curved in the horizontal direction than in the verticaL 
or vice versa. 
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1 ticcbiauD (OC). Fibers ln>m the nasal hall o[ each retiim crou (broken lines CF); IhoHFrom 
[ the outer haU (unbroken line) CP) curve out >eiud and proceed on same side of head ttuounb 

thalamus called tbe pulvinar (P) and eitemnl reniculalc body (EG). Center [or touch len- 
Htiou from eyeball is in the upper quadrigeminal body lUOI. Fnm tne thalamui, projec- 
tion Bber. proceed to the kigher vlau.1 center in tbe otripild kU>e of tbe cortei (C). 

Gudden. connectinc Ibe lower vbual eenten on the two sides d[ the brain. (Modified alUt 
lickl.,.1 
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The iris muscle also works automatically. Bright light 
causes the iris to contract, so that the pupil becomes smaller. 
The dazzling effect of a sudden glare of light is due to the 
fact that the iris has not had time to contract sufficiently. 

The muscles for eye movement work both automatically 
and voluntarily. An inherited system of nerve connections 
controls their operation; when the rays from a bright or 
noticeable object fall on any part of the retina except the 
center, the appropriate eye muscles are contracted so as to 
turn the center of the pupil directly toward this object. 
This is called involuntary fixation. We also tiun the eyes 
voluntarily, by contracting one of the four rectus muscles, 
or by contracting one of the horizontal pair and one of the 
vertical pair at the same time.^ Eye movement, whether 
voluntary or involuntary, helps us to see more clearly, since 
the center of the retina is the region of sharpest discrimina- 
tion. We see an object best when we fixate it on the fovea; 
if the object is in motion, we follow its course with the eye, 
keeping it on the fovea. 

Stimuli for Sight. — The light rays which stimulate the eye 
are not material particles, but waves in the ether. They are 
exceedingly minute and travel very rapidly. The largest 
visible light waves are only 760 millionths of a millimeter 
(jifi)^ in length; the smallest waves that affect the eye are 
about 390 /i/i. All Ught waves, whatever their length, travel 
through the atmosphere at the same speed — about 300,000 
kilometers or 200,000 miles per second. This means that a 
greater number of short waves reach any given point every 
second. In other words, short waves have a relatively large 
number of vibrations, long waves a relatively small number 
of vibrations per second. [Fig. 28.] 

When sunlight, which contains waves of all lengths, is 

^ There is always some adjustment of all the other muscles when the eye 
moves. 
* Pronounced mew-mew. 
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A line joining the center of the pupil with the center of tht 
retina passes through the center of the lens and through the 
center of the eyeball. Tlie region about the center of the 
retina has a yellowish tinge and is called the macula liUea 
{yellow spot) . It contains only cones — no rods, - the 

center of the macula there is a depression in the re- willed 
the fovea centralis. Here the cones are crowdei. ogether 
more closely than elsewhere. The result of this crowding 
is that we can discriminate fine lines and points most sharply 
at the fovea. It is the region of clearest vision. When we 
wish to examine any object closely we turn the eye so thi.t 
the picture of this object falls on the fovea. 

(2) Blind Spot: The optic nerve does not distribute its 
fibers on the outer surface of the eyeball in man and other 
vertebrates. The whole nerve passes in bodily, through the 
outer coating at the back of the eye, and distributes its fibers 
over the inner surface. In the place where the nerve breaks 
through the eyeball there are no rods or cones. This re^o) 
is called the blind spot; it is somewhat circular but irregular in 
shape, and differs in different individuals. [Fig. 23.] You 
cannot see an ob- 
ject whose picture 
falls on this part 
of your eye. The 
blind spot lies some 
distance to the na- 
sal side of the cen- 
Fio. 23. - Map of Blind Spot ^^^ ^^ ^'^^ ^y«' ^^ 

Blind ^l of th,. .gthor". right .j-r. Drawn tmn. two s\ig\it]y bclow the 
nearly idectip.1 reciifdj CMde a year npsrl. F - Biiktiou- Igyel of the CentCT. 

If you look stead- 
ily at a small mark on a white surface with the right eye, the 
left being closed, a figure somewhat to the right of the fixa- 
tion point will not be seen at all. [Pig. 24.] The blind 
epots of the right and left eyes are in different parts of the 



ifferent individuals. 
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retina, so tbat with both eyes open we do not notice any 
break in the field. 

O a o 

^' Fig. 24. — How to Find the Blind Spot 

' Close the k teye. Hold the book ftbout 5 inches o£f and look at the star fix edly with right 
fl^. Move the book slowly to and irom the eye till the right-hand spot disappears. Repeat 
with right eye closed and the left-hand spot will vanish. 

, (3) Intermediate Field: The region of the retina around 
t^e macula (except the blind spot) contains both rods and 

mes. The rods are more numerous than the cones and 
surround them. 

... (4) Periphery: The outer rim of the retina, toward the 
front of the eyeball, is called the periphery. It contains no 
eones, only rods. In this region we see things rather indis- 
f^ctly and cannot distinguish colors; all objects appear 
iP*ayish, as in a photograph. This eflFect may be observed by 
plosing one eye and bringing a small bit of colored paper 
slowly into the field of the other eye from behind your back, 
taking care to keep the eye fixed steadily straight ahead. 

Eye Muscles. — Sight is assisted greatly by muscular ad- 
justments. The iris and accommodation muscles inside the 
eyebaU have already been described. The iris regulates the 
amount of light admitted to the eye, and the accommodation 
muscle focuses the picture clearly on the retina. There are 
also six muscles attached to the outer surface of the eyeball, 
which serve to move it about in the socket and keep it in 
position. [Fig. 25.] These are arranged in three pairs. 
One pair produce movements from side to side, horizontaDy; 
they are called the internal rectus and external rectus muscles. 
(The internal is on the nasal side.) A second pair cause the 
eyes to turn up and down; they are called the superior rectus 
and inferior rectus muscles. The third pair pass obliquely 
across the eyeball, one above and the other beneath it; they 



are called the superior oblique and inferior oblique muscles. 
The oblique muscles assist in up and down inovements; they 
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also hold the eyeball in place during its movements and pre- 
vent it from twisting circularly like the hands of a clock. 

How the Eye Acts. — From every point of a lighted surface 
the rays of light spread out in all directions: but only those 
that strike the open pupil can pass into the eye and stimulate 
the retina. Take for example the point A, in front of the eye 
and above the center. [Fig, 26,] A bunch of raya from A 
pass through the cornea and aqueous, then through the pupil 
into the lens. On account of the curved shape of the lens, 
the rays are bent together before they pass into the vitreous, 
so that they come together at a point {or focus) on the retina 
at A'.' The rays from a point B, below A, focus on the 

' If the lens is too rounded (near-sightedness) or too flat (far-dgtitedneas) 
the njs do not foctis on the rstina. aod the point is bluired. Eye-glBSsei ue 
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retina at B\ above A\ Points to the right of A focus to the 
left of A\ etc. In other words, the picture of any object is 
completely inverted on the retina, like the image in a camera. 

By means of the focusing pro- 
cess each point of the object be- */C-"^f^ — T-.'-v^?^*''*^ 
fore us stimulates a single rod or xv^^VO-'^'^^^^^^ 
cone on the retina. The stimu- n^^^^^^ — *w.» 

lation is some sort of chemical -piQ, 26. — Focusing Objbcts 
action. Each nerve fiber termi- on the Retina 

nating in the retina is excited in- »»y» '«>m ^ (dotted Unet) spread in 

„.,,.. , . all directions, but are bent m by the lens 

(UViauaUy by a rod or cone, and and meet at a' on retina. BaysfromB 

♦k-,. ...<^«,l4-:<»» :— ,»,,1«^« «.«« ,^^ (broken lines) are focused at B'. Bays 
the reSUitmg impulses are con- from points between AandB focus in th« 

Veyed to the visual center in the ?»°« way, giving a dear but inverted 
• m» m t mi image on the retina. 

bram. [Fig. 27.] The separate 

fibers come together and form the optic nerve, which passes 
out of the eyeball through the blind spot. The optic nerves 
from the right and left eyes come together at the optic chiasmy 
where the nerve fibers from the nasal half of each eye cross 
over, while those from the outer half continue along on the 
same side. Consequently the center for the right half of 
each retina is in the right side of the brain, and that for the 
left in the left side. 

In order to see an object clearly, the picture on the retina 
must be focused accurately. This focusing is not done (as in 
a camera) by moving the sensitive plate back and forth, but 
by changing the curve of the lens. When we look at objects 
near by, the accommodation muscle squeezes the rim of the 
lens and makes it more roimded; when we look at things 
farther off the muscle relaxes and the lens becomes flatter.' 
The change takes place automatically. 

used to ooirect these two faults — concave lenses for near-sight, convex for 
far-sight. 

^In astigmatism the acconmiodation muscles contract irregularly, so that 
the lens does not focus for both axes at once. This is corrected by eye- 
glasses which are more curved in the horizontal direction than in the verticaL 
or vice versa. 
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the light which produces the least observable visual sensation 
under most favorable conditions is 0.000,000,03 ergs. 

Explanatiot] of Visual Qualities. — Many facts in the sense 
of sight are peculiar and difficult to explain: Why do the two 
extremes of the spectrum, red and violet, look somewhat 
alike? How is it that purple, a simple color, is not found in 
the spectrum? Why is yellow a distinctive color, though it 
is not among the three that are sufficient to produce every 
hue by mixture? How can we account for the various sorts 
of color blindness, and the wide prevalence of color blindness 
in the human race? Why is the periphery of the retina color 
blind even in the normal eye? 

Most puzzling of alt is the sensation of black. Black is aa 
much a sensation as white or any of the color hues; yet it is 
not due to stimulation by light waves at all. It is aroused 
when no light stimulates that particular portion of the retina, 
though to get a distinct black sensation some nearby re^on 
must be stimulated by light. 

These extraordinary facts indicate beyond question that 
the processes in the retina are very complicated. Even to-day 
they are not understood. The explanations suggested are 
only partly satisfactory; they do not cover all the facta. 

The genetic theory of sight, which was devised by Christine 
Ladd-Franklin, seems to fit the facts best. This explanation 
starts with the notion that color vision has evolved gradually 
from a more primitive type of eye which could see only shades 
of gray. It supposes that there exists in the rods and cones 
a certain substance, which when stimulated by light arouses 
sensations of gray and white. This substance occurs in the 
retina in the form of particles called color molecules. In the 
primitive eye only gray and white were distinguished. 

Id the course of evolution the color molecules in the cones 
became differentiated into two components,' one of which 
□ the rods are not differentiated: Lhey give gray 
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when stimulated yields sensations of blue, while the other 
yields sensations of yellow. Later on in history the yellow 
component became diflFerentiated in turn into two compo- 
nents, one yielding red, the other green. So in the fully 
developed eye there are four primal colors : red, yellow, green, 
and blue. But since red and green are derived from yellow, 
yellow is not essential to color combinations like the other 
three. This theory explains why red and green color blind- 
ness are comparatively common, and why the normal eye 
does not distinguish colors peripherally: in color-blind per- 
sons the color molecules are only partly developed; and the 
periphery is capable of giving only sensations of gray because 
this region has no cones. 

The Ladd-Franklin theory seems to cover all the perplexing 
phenomena of sight except the sensation of black. The best 
plan is to accept this view as a partial explanation, recogniz- 
ing that it does not tell the whole truth.^ 

One conclusion is forced upon us more and more as we 
study the sense of sight: this sense has by a long process of 
evolution developed an exceedingly complicated organ, which 
has come to fit our needs most admirably. It furnishes us 
with a vast nimiber of elementary sensations which give an 
incalculable variety to our experiences. We can see very fine 
distinctions of color and shade. We can distinguish very fine 
lines and points. We can observe objects at a very great 
distance from our body by means of sight. Of all the senses, 
sight has the greatest practical importance in human life. 

Practical Exebcises: 

16. Describe the after-sensations of color obtained by looking across the 
room at a window-sash on a bright day, and then closing the eyes, or 
turning them to a dull gray surface. 

17. Describe your experience of visual adaptation on going suddenly from 
a very light to a very dark room and vice versa. Note especially the 
Purkinje phenomenon (p. 76). 

^ There are two other important color theories, one devised by Young and 
Hdmholtg, the other by Hering. 
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is. Teat the limits of your color zones for red, yellow, green, and blue. 
This requirea asaistance. The test should be made in a room with 
white walls. Cut out small bits of eadi color and place onp at a time 
on a black or white strip of cardboard. The assistant brings the oolor 
gradually id from right or left till the color is recognized. Test one 
eye at a time, with the other eye bandaged. 

19. Make a map of some one's blind spoL Bandage one eye and fix his 
bead by a bead-rest Gft«eii inches from the wall. Place a sheet of 
white paper on the wall, marking a cross in the middle for fixation 
point. Make a pointer of white cardboard, with the tip (one-eighth 
inch square) blackened, and move it slowly across the paper. Mark 
in pencil each spot where the black tip diaappeara or reappears. 

80. EKamine various colored objects in your room, including surface of 
walls, tables, chairs, and floor. Describe their shade in Bve grades: 
very bright, bright, medium shade, dark, very dark. Describe theic 
tint (saturation) in three gradea: very pure color, medium saturation 
(much gray), slight tinge of color (very pale). 

il. With eyes closed place the blocks in the form-board (p. 175), Notice 
the length of time required and the errors made. Repeat with eyes 
open, and conipare the two perf< 
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On the eye: Ladd and Woodworlh, Phytiological Pgychahgy, pp. 18Z-IBfl. 

On visual sensations, color blindness, etc.: J. H. Parsons. Itdrodudian to 
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on 'Vision'; M. GTeeaviood, Physiology of tiie Special Seiuei; eh». 10-80. 

On visual theories: C. Ladd-Franklin, in Mind, N.S. 1393, 2, ilS-tSO; 
Paisom, op, eii.; Greenwood, op. cti. 



CHAPTER V 

THE SENSES: HEABING AND OTHER SENSES 
9. n&ABmo (Audition) 
The Ear. — The human ear is a very complicated organ. 
The peculiar-shaped shell to which the name ear is popularly 
applied is only an insignificant part of the apparatus for hear- 
ing. It maely collects the stimuli and directa them into the 
proper channd. The real ear lies inside the head. 

The receptor for hearing is divided into the outer ear, 
middle ear, and inner ear. [Fig. 36.] The outer ear consists 
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of the skell (concha) , together with a tube, about an inch loiif^ 
called tbe meatut, which leads into the head through an opea- 
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ing ID the skull and ends in a vibrating membrane called the 
ear-drum (tympanic membrane). 

The middle ear lies beyond the drum. It is a small cavity 
in the head, containing three small bones which take up and 
transmit the vibrations from the drum. The middle-ear 
cavity is the end of a passage (the Eustachian tube) which 
opens into the back of the mouth. If the drum is pressed 
back too far into the middle-ear cavity by a tremendous 
sound, we may remedy the trouble by swallowing, which 
forces air into the Eustachian tube and pushes the drui 
forward into place. In the bony wall of the middle-ear 
cavity, opposite the drum, are two apertmes, called the oval 
window and round window. They are not open; but each ia 
fitted with a vibrating membrane, which permits the sound 
waves to pass through, just as the glass in a window-pane 
admits light waves. 

The three small bones of the middle ear form a chiun. The 
hammer bone (so called because it is shaped like a rude, 
primitive hammer) is attached to the center of the drum at 
the handle end, and at the middle is held in place by a tendon. 
The head of the hammer fits into the second bone, called 
the anvil; and the anvil attaches to the arch of the stirrup 
bone, whose base is attached to the membrane of the oval 
window. 

The sound waves gathered by lie shell of the ear pass 
through the meatus and set the drum in vibration. This 
vibration affects the handle of the hammer; the hammer being 
pivoted in the center, its head beats on the anvil, which jars 
the stirrup, and this sets the membrane of the oval window 
vibrating in exact measure with the original sound waves. 
But this is not all. The crucial process of hearing takes place 
in the inner ear. 

The inner ear or labyrinth is a very complicated cavity, 
only part of which is concerned with hearing. [Fig. 37.] The 
portion toward the back of the head contains the semicircular 




Fio . 37. — Labthinth of 
Enlarged view oF labyrinth in Dearly the mai 



canals, which are receptors for the static sense; ' they have 

nothing to do with hearing. The front part of the labyrinth 

contains a spiral 

structure resembhug 

the shell of a snail, 

called the cochlea, 

which contains the 

real receptor for 

hearing. Between 

the canals and the 

ctxrhlea is a cavity 

called the vestibule. 

The inside of the 
cochlea is divided 
into two spiral tubes, 
lying side by side, 
which run from the Fig. 

base to the tip of tlie J^^^^'j^J the two windowi and vwUlmle. IFfOdiSBUth 

cochlea. [Fig. 38.] 

They are separated by a membrane, except at the top, where 
they unite. Between these two tubes (called the scala tym- 
'pani and scala vestibuli) is a smaller tube called the cochlear 
duct, which is separated from them by membranes. In a 
small canal within the cochlear duct is a system of minute 
rods and hair cells, called the organ of Corti. [Fig. 39.] These 
rods and hair cells connect with the fibers of the auditory 
nerve, and are the real receptors for hearing. 

We traced the course of the stimulus through the chain of 
bones as far as the oval window. The vibrations of the mem- 
brane in this window set up waves in the liquid that fills the 
cochlea. These waves pass up the scala vestibuli, which 
starts at the oval window; at the apes of the cochlea they go 
over into the scala tympani and pass down, finally reaching 
the round window at the base. (The round window serves 
' See p. 117. 




merely as a shock-abaopber.) During the passage of 
the waves through the cochlea the cells of Corti are set 
into sympathetic 
vibration. They 
are of different 
lengths, and each 
picks up certain 
waves of corre- 
sponding length, 
just as the strings 
of a piano rever- 
berate to sounds 
of their own 
length. When a 
wave of a given 
length passes 
through the coch- 
lea, it sets in 
vibration the ap- 
propriate rod or 
hair cell of Corti, 

continuation ol tbe ipinl laumiM (Lam. >i^nil. oueB). IFrom and this StimU- 
Suuth and EJd«r.l 

lates a certain 
fiber of the auditory nerve, which carries a nerve impulse up 
to the auditory center in the brain. 

There is no muscular apparatus for focusing sounds in the 
human ear, such as we have in the eye. A rudimentary 
muscle exists for lifting the ear, but it is rarely used and in 
most persons is not under control of the will. We can focus 
sounds slightly by turning the head so as to make the effect 
clearer and more distinct. 

Stimuli for Hearing. — The stimuli for hearing consist of 
vibrations called sound waves. These waves are very much 
more sizable than light waves and differ from them in many 
other respects. Sound waves travel through the air at the 
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unifomi rate of 332.4 meters (about 1000 feet) a second, lake 
light waves they differ from one another in length. The 
longer the sound wave, the fewer waves strike the ear-drum 




builar membrkna 
Fio. 39. — Orqan of Corti 

SHtiOD perpendictilar to diRction of windingi of tbe rcbIc. RodB of Corti tn d^ignt/oA 
'inner rod,' 'outci rod.* Tbc rodi ud hur celli become loogcr in auccaiiw Kctiona tonrd 
■pa of nxbkw. [Fmrn Uckky, thet Betiiiu.1 

in a given period of time. It is customary to measure sound 
. waves in terms of the number per second instead of wave 
length.' The greatest frequency {rate of vibration) of sound 
waves that the average man can hear is about 30,000 per 
second; the lower limit is about 1% or 16. The rate of vibntp 
tion determines the quality of sensation. 

Sound waves may be started in three different ways: (1) 
by twanging a tightly stretched violin string, which being 
elastic vibrates to and fro; or by tapping a tuning fork or the 
membrane of a drum. (2) They may be started by blowing 
into a tube, which sets the air into vibration at different rates 
according to the length of the tube. (3) A third way of 

* BecAUae the ntimfer of waves per Mcond is the some for any given sound, 
whether the vibrsitioii is of sir particlea or strings; the wave Imglh would 
vary with the density ct the mwliuiD. 
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starting sound waves is by tapping a rigid body, such as a 
bell or xylophone; here the rate of the sound waves depends 
on the size and material of the body, not on its elasticity. 
In every case the sound waves are eventually communicated 
> to the air and so to the ear-drum. The only exception is 
where a vibrating fork is pressed against our head; the sound 
waves are then transmitted directly through the bones of the 
skull to the drum. 

Sound waves differ not only in frequency (vibration rate) 
but also in iniensily. The same sound (e.g., middle C on the 
Itiano) may be faint or loud, depending on the force of the 
disturbance in the air. If you pluck a violin string vigor- 
ously, the air particles do not move any faster, nor. vibrate 
more times per second, but they swing more violently back and 
forth with each vibration. This results in a louder sound — 
not in a different quaUty of tone. 

Qualities of Auditory Sensation. — Just as in sight, there 
are different quahties of auditory sensation for the various 
rates of vibration, and there are also sensations due to mixed 
rates. A imiform sound vibration gives a tone sensation; 
mized vibrations give a noise. 

The parallel between sight and hearing is not complete. 
A noise is not pleasant like gray light ; and noises do not form 
an independent series like the grays — every noise is more or 
less Uke some tone whose vibration rate predominates in the 
mixture. Strike a table in different places and you will 
notice that the resulting noises are somewhat like dull, flat 
tones. 

Tones and Pitch. — If we snap a tuning fork, the prongs 
vibrate to and fro uniformly, at a rate which depends on the 
length of the fork. This vibration causes uniform sound 
waves in the air, and the resulting sensation is not a noise 
but a tone. A long fork vibrates at a slow rate — that is, few 
times per second; it gives a deep tone. A shorter fork vi- 
brates at a more rapid rate and the resulting tone is more 
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shrill.^ The vibration rates between 12 and 30,000 give a 
series of about 11,000 distinguishable tones. The diflFerenee 
in quality between tones is called difference in pitch, and the 
whole series of audible tones is called the auditory scale. 
Tones and pitch correspond to colors and hue in the sense of 
sight. We ask, " What is the pitch of that tone? " just as we 
ask, " What is the hue of that color? " 

The relations of tones to one another is quite diflFerent from 
the relations of colors. In the first place tones have not so 
much individuality. Take the tone produced by 256 vibrar 
tions, which is called middle C on the piano and is used as a 
standard.^ Most persons are quite unable to identify it. . If 
you ask a man to hum C, he is likely to give something quite 
different; if you strike several notes on the piano, he is unable 
to tell which is C. Color recognition is much more developed. 
No one who is not color blind finds any difficulty in picking 
out a green from a red or a yellow. This lack of individuality 
in tones is probably the reason why they have never received 
distinctive names like the colors. They are called by the 
uninspiring names A, B, C, etc. 

A few persons are able to recognize tones as accurately as 
colors. They can tell whether a piano is tuned slightly above 
or below the usual standard. This ability is called recogni- 
tion of absolvie pilch. It is said that Mozart, when quite 
yoimg, went with his father to the house of a musician. He 
tried the man's violin and immediately noticed that it was 
tuned a quarter tone above his own, which he had left at 
home. Even among musicians the abihty to recognize abso- 
lute pitch is rare. 

On the other hand most persons recognize quite accurately 
the relation between pairs of tones. When we sing or hum or 
whistle a tune the tones are sounded in a certain order; it is 

^ Deep and shrill tones are often called low and high respectively. But 
these terms suggest differences in intensity — faint (or low) and loud. 

' This is the standard in scientific work. Musicians generally use another 
standardt called inUrnational pitch, in which middle C is 261. 
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] the relation of the successive tones that makes the time. The 
I ability to hum a tune or to recognize it depends on your 
I recognition of pitch relations, or relative pitch, ■ — not on abso- 
lute pitch; for the tune is the same whether you start with C 
or D or any other tone. 

The serial relation of tones is also quite different from that 
of the color series. If you strike middle C on the piano and 
I then the next key to the right, and so on, you will observe 
that they become continually " more shrill." But if you 
compare them in pairs, C : D, C : E, C : F, etc., you will find 
that some of these pairs are more closely related than others. 
Notice especially C and C. [Fig. 40.) They sound very 
much alike, though they are far apart. The vibration rate 
of C is just twice that of C Thb 1 : 2 relation is called an 
octave. It suggests that tones might be represented by a 
diagram shaped like a spiral or corkscrew, in which any tone 
lies immediately above (or below) its octave in the next twist 
of the spiral. 

Suppose we take the tones C and C° and all tones lying 
between them. A great many tones can be dbtinguished 
within these limits, but only a few are used in music. On a 
piano there are seven white keys starting with C ; the eighth' 
key, C*, begins a new series. The eight tones included within 
the octave, taken in pairs, give the principal relations or 
intervals used in tunes and in musical compositions generally. 
They are chosen because the numerical proportion of their 
vibrations appeals especially to the human ear: C has 256 
and G' 384 vibrations per second; that is, the relation of C 
to G' is 2:3; the relation of C to F' is 3:4; and so on. If you 
examine Fig. 40 you will see that the musical intervals within 
the octave are all represented by rather simple numerical 
relations — the ratio numbers are small; 15 : 16 is the least 
simple ratio. ^ In general, the simpler the numerical ratio of 
' In LatLn 'eighth' is 'octaviis,' whence the wurd 'octave.' 
' The black keys on Ihe piano are used when we take some other tone 
besides C us atandsrd; we need extra tones to fill in the larger intervals. 
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two tones, the ' closer ' or ' more harmoaious ' ia the relation, 
whether the tones are sounded successively or together. 
This closeness of relation is something quite different from 
nearness of pitch. The smallest pitch difference in music is 
the semitone, or minor second, which is the interval between 
E and F and between B and C. But thb interval, whose 
ratio is 15: 16, is musically the least close relation of all. 

It is not easy to explain why these tone intervals affect us 
as they do. The effect is probably due in some way to the 
hair-cells and rods of Corti; but the full explanation is still 
uncertain. However, we shall see why intervals bearing a 
simple ratio are pleasanter than those expressed in larger 
numbers, when we observe the effects of two or more tones 
sounded at the same time. 

Overtones and Timbre. — When we strike a key on the 
piano or blow a cornet, the sound waves are not simple. 
Besides the vibrations depending on the length of the string 
or tube, there are fainter vibrations corresponding to the 
half-length, third-length, etc. When we pluck a violin string 
it vibrates not only as a whole, but in half-lengths if it ia 
plucked one-quarter from the end, and in other part-lengths 
according to the place where it is plucked, [Fig, 41.] 
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These lesser tones fuse with the main or fundamental tone, 
and give it a richer effect. They are called overlones, because 
tbey overlay the fundamental tone. The fundamental with 
its overtones make a single sound, called a simple dang. 

Overtones are responsible for our ability to distinguish 
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between difiFerent musical instruments. In some instruments 
one set of overtones are more prominent, in others another 
set. This is why we can readily distinguish a wind instru- 
ment from a stringed instrument, even if they play the same 
tune. This individual eflFect of each instrument is called its 
timbre. The human voice has a great variety of overtones, 
and each hmnan voice has a timbre of its own. A well-made 
tuning fork has practically no overtones; it gives the nearest 
to a pure tone of any instrument. 

Differences in timbre correspond roughly to the series of 
tints in colors. They give us a variety of additional sensations 
over and above the pure tones. If we take into account these 
timbre differences, the number of different sounds that we 
hear is many times greater than 11,000. 

Difference Tones. — When two tones are heard at the 
same time they combine in such a way that their identity is 
partly lost. This combination effect is called fusion. In 
tonal fusion the tones do not merge together completely; 
with practice either of the components can be picked out 
from the total impression. Tonal fusion is due to a different 
kind of collection of nerve impulses from that which occurs 
in sight. When different colors stimulate neighboring parts 
of the retina the sensations are distinct and the only modifica- 
tion that occurs in the combination is the contrast effect. 

When two tones (such as C and E) are sounded togetheTy 
you will be able after practice to distinguish along with them 
a third tone, called the difference tone. Difference tones are 
produced by the combination of the two sound waves — not 
by a third stimulus. They arise in this way: Suppose you 
start with two tones almost aUke — say, one of 256, the other 
of 257 vibrations. Then, once every second the two soimd 
waves will reinforce each other and make a louder sound; and 
once every second the two forces will be working against 
each other — one pushing the particles forward, the othes 
pushing them backward — so that the result will be a softer 
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sound. This loud-and-soft effect constitutes & beat, and tte 
number of beats is always equal to the difference between the 
vibration rates of the two tones. When a tuning fork of 256 
and one of 258 vibrations are sounded together there will be 
two beats every second; with forks of 256 and 266 there will 
be ten beats every second, and so on. As the difference be- 
tween the two tones is increased the beats increase in number, 
till at length they become so rapid as to be indistinguishable; 
instead of hearing beats we hear a deep tone, which is the 
difference tone. The rate of a difference tone is always equal 
to the difference of rate between the two tones which are 
sounded together. 

So then, whenever two tones differing by more than 16 
vibrations are sounded together it is possible to hear three 
tones — two primary and one difference tone; and when three 
tones are sounded together we may hear sis — three primary 
tones and the difference tone of each pair; and so on. The 
primary tones and difference tones fuse together into one 
complex impression, These complex sensations are called 
compound clangs- A noise may be regarded as the limiting 
case of a compound clang. 

Difference tones help to explain the fact that simple ratios 
in tone intervals are more pleasing than ratios expressed IB 
large numbers. For if the ratio of two tones is simple, the 
difference tone will be proportional to the primaries : the dif- 
ference tone of 256 and 320 is 64, which is one-quarter of 856, 
But if the two tones are not in simple ratio the difference tone 
will make beats or secondary difference tones with each tone 
of the pair, and these again will make beats with the pri- 
maries. In other words, if the ratio between the two is 
not simple the result will be a conglomerate mass of jarring 
vibrations — an unpleasant noise, instead of a clear-cut com- 
pound clang. 

Intensity and Other Characteristics. — Differences in in- 
tensity or loudness of sound sensations are due to differences 
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in the force of the sound waves. The faintest audible sound 
is produced by dropping a cork weighing 1 milligram^ from a 
height of 1 mm., the ear being 91 mm. distant. The upper 
limit of intensity has not been determined; loud sounds tend 
to become more and more painful, and in the end produce 
actual injury to the ear-drum. 

Very deep and very shrill sounds are usually not so loud as 
those in the ' middle range ' — that is, those within the com- 
pass of the human voice. Middle-range sounds are also 
easier to locate. A deep organ tone seems to fill the air. A 
shrill tone, such as the chirp of a cricket, is thin and unex- 
tended; it is diflBcult to determine the source unless we see it. 
Soimds in the middle range of pitch can usually be rather 
definitely located. The two ears assist considerably in this 
determination. Sounds on our right give a louder effect in 
the right ear than in the left. A sound in the medial plane 
of the body is most difiScult to locate correctly. Often a 
noise that seems at first to come from in front is afterwards 
found to be behind us. 

Importance of Hearing. — The tone series in hearing corre- 
sponds to the series of pure hues in sight, and the timbre 
series to the series of tints. There are about 11,000 pure 
tones, as compared with only about 160 pure hues, and there 
are far more grades of timbre than grades of tint, so that 
altogether we receive a greater variety of simple sensations 
in hearing than in sight.^ On the other hand, visual sensar 
tions from different points of the retina do not fuse. They 
are put together into all sorts of patterns, corresponding to 
the objects which stimulate the eye; while auditory sensa- 
tions give one single composite effect at any given instant; 
so that the eye furnishes more detailed information of the 
world about us than the ear. 

1 One milligram (mg.) b about 15 thousandths of a grain avoirdupois. 
' In spite of the great number o{ shades, which increases the variety of 
our visual sensations. 
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The sense of bearing is chiefly important in two ways; (1) 
Music adds much to the pleasure of life. The average human 
being gets more happiness from singing, humming, and listen- 
ing to music than from looking at landscapes and pictures. 
(2) Spoken language is receivtxi through the ear, It is a 
readier means of communication among human beings than, 
gesture or written language, which stimulate tlie eye. Be- 
cause of this advantage, the evolution of hearing has been a 
powerful factor in promoting communication and social life 
in the human race and in developing the higher mental 
processes (ch. xiii). 

3. Smell (Olfaction) 
Receptor and Stimulus for Smell. — The organ for smell is 
far simpler than either the eye or the ear. In fact none of 
the other sen^u rwcplori be^in In cunipiiro in fi.nnplexity 
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t consists of very minute odorous 



frith the ^e or the ear, except the receptor for the static 
sense (p. 117). 

The olfactory receptors consist of a number of spindl&- 
sliaped cells, which are embedded in the lining of the nostrils.' 
They lie far back in the nasal passages. [Figs. 42, 43.] Each 
olfactory spindle is connected with a fiber of the olfactory 
nerve. 

The stimulus for s 
particles which em 
anate from vanous 
objects {especially 
organic matter) and 
permeate the sur- 
FOimding air. They 
sometimes travel 
great distances In 
blossom-time we can 
scent the fragrance 




FiQ. 43. — Olcactoet Cells 
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from afar. The 
odor emanations are drawn into the nose in breathing. As 
th^ pass through the nostrils some strike the olfactory cells 
and stimulate them. The stimuli include many varieties oi 
particles which excite different kinds of nerve impulses in the 
olfactory nerve. The process of stimulation is app^«ntly 
a chemical action. The neurons of the olfactory nerve start- 
ing at the spindles cany the impulses to the olfactory centa* 
in the brain. 

Odors. — CMfactory sensations are called odors. Although 
the receptor for smell is simple, a great number of different 
qualities con be distinguished. No complete list of odors 
has ever been made, and their total number has not yet 
been esfimated. New qualities are often discovered when 

' llw noae is not a receptor, like the eye or ear; it ia part of the argan for 
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' we come across a new fruit or some new chemical com- 
pound. 

The odors do not form a simple series, like the color hues 
or auditory tones. They fall into several groups or series, 
and these are mutually related through intermediate odors. 
Recent investigation shows that there are six distinct types 
of odors: Fragrant, ethereal, foul, aromatic, balsamic, and 
empyreumatic. [Table III.] A typical fragrant odor is 
heliotropine. From pure fragrance there is a series of odors 
becoming more and more ethereal, the odor of geranium being 
about midway between. There is also a graded series from 
fragrant to joul, and from fragrant to aromatic; and so for 
other pairs. 
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Table III. — Clabbes of Oooits 
Clans Examptei 

1. Fragrant or flowery Heliotropine, Tonka bean 

2. Ethereal or fruity Lemon, oil of bergamot 

3. Foul or putrid Rancidcheese, carbon bisulphide 

4. Aromatic or spicy Anise, pepper 
6. Balsamir or resinous Camphor, lurpeatiae 
6. Empyreumatic or smoky Tar, pyridine 

fAftcr Henning, Zach. f. Psychol., 1»15, 73, pp, aW-2S7.] 

The relations of odors are represented in the form of a 
prism [Fig. 44], because the six types can be arranged as 
comer points of three surfaces, with cross-series between the 
diagonal comers of each. There are cross-series between the 
fragrant and empyreumatic, and between the aromatic and 
foul; and similarly for the diagonals of the other two surfaces 
of the prism.' An interesting case is the odor at the int«- 
section of diagonals. For example, the odor of parsley is 
midway between fragrant and empyreumatic, and it is also 
midway between foul and aromatic. The prism diagram 
means that if you take samples of every different odor and 

' The prism is hollow — there arc no odors represented by points in the 
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airange ihem in this way» there will be gradual changes of 
odor as you sni£P the samples in regular order — in no case 
will there be an abrupt change. 

Intensity differences in smell depend not so much upon the 
force with which individual particles strike the otfactory 
spindles, as on the densUy of the 
stimuli — that is» on the number 
of particles drawn into the nos- 
trils at a time. With a uniform 
rate of breathing the intensity of 
the odor is greater according to 
the density of the emanation 
from the odorous substance. Dif- 
ferences in intensity may be 
tested by means of a series of 
bottles containing some odorous 
substance in different degrees of 
dilution. The more concentrated 
the solution, the more particles 
will emanate from it, and hence Henning «id Titcbeper.i 

the greater will be the intensity of the sensation. 

Intensity tests are also made with the dfadometer. [Pig. 
45.] This apparatus consists of two parallel tubes, curved at 
one end for insertion in the nostrils. Tubes lined with sub- 
stances containing odorous particles are drawn over the 
straight end of the olfactometer; the intensity of the odor 
varies with the amount of exposed surface of odor-bearing 
substance — that is, with the length of the projecting part 
of the odor-tube. 

Either of these apparatus may be used to determine the 
lower limit of intensity. The least observable intensity 
varies widely according to the substance used; for mercaptan 
it is aboilt 0.000,000,043 mg. in a liter of air. This is one of 
the lowest values: in other words, the smell receptor is more 
sensitive to mercaptan than to almost any other substance. 



Fig. 44. — Odob Paiaii 

Showing relation of the fix types of 
odon to one another. (Modified after 
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Importance of SmeU. ^ Much remains to round out our 
systematic knowledge of smell. The reason for this back- 
wardness is that smell plays a relatively small part in human 
life. Pleasant odors are 
sources of esthetic enjoy- 
ment, and unpleasant 
odors sometimes serve to 
warn us of danger in the 
environment. But smell 
is not especially impor- 
tant, like sight, hearing, 
or touch, in extending our 
knowledge of the outer 
world. Man has not the 
capacity for fine discrimi- 
nation in tliis field. In 
^Pl the dog, the deer, the ant, 
and certain other species 
the sense of smell is much 
more highly developed. 
Odors are the dog's chief 
clue in following a trail, 
where men rely on the 
sight of footprints, broken twigs, and other visual clues. 
With man, smell is a luxury or an ornament, not an essen- 
tial part of his life equipment. 

Historically this sense arose in connection with the feeding 
process. It is an offshoot of a primitive /(W sense, which at 
some point in evolution divided into the two senaea of smell 
and taste. Like other senses, smell came in the course of 
time to acquire new uses. The deer, for example, detects the 
presence of enemies by their odors. 

The three distant senses — sight, hearing, smell — fill some- 
what the same place in the mental life of animals. So it 
happens frequently tiiat where one of these three senses be- 
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s highly developed in a given species, one of the others 
aerates. This is the case wth smell in the human spe- 
Sight and hearing overshadow it so completely that 
e scarcely ever rely upon it for help in the important affairs 
[a hie. 

i. Taste (Gubtation) 
Receptor and Stimulus for Taste. — We come now to the 
nses which are stimulated only by objects near our body or 
actual contact with it. These are called contiguous senses, 
distinction from the distant senses. Taste is the most 
ay-at-home of all the external senses. The tastable sub- 
ance has to get inside the mouth before it can become a 

(timtdus. 
The receptors for taste are certain bodies shaped like bulbs 
' 6asks, which are inserted in the raucous lining of the tongue 

^id palate. [Figs. 46, 47.] These bulbs have a small open- 
g or pore at the 
ick end, which re- 
aves the stimulus; 
le taste cells lie in 
le walls of the taste 
libs. The stimiUi 
■e always in liq- 

idd form; solid sub- 

flt&nces are tasted 

Only when dissolved 

h^ action of the sa- 

Hva. Fibers from iTB?.''with"i;; 

., , . , . , purt al Ihe bulb; EC - cpitbclk! relU. iBsscd od HernoL] 

taree of the cranial 

'es connect with the cells in the taste bulbs at various 
3 of tlie tongue and convey the impulses furnbhed by 

Ite stimuli to a taste center in the brain. 

] Taste SeosationB. — Tastes and odors are often confused. 

^e imagine that certain substances have very pronounced 
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tastes, which in reality have no taste at all. This is because 
much of the food which we take into the mouth consists of 
odorous substances. We breathe while we are chewing, and 
the odor-particles are carried out with our eidialed breath 
through the nostrils. Naturally we associate the resulting 
sensations with the food in the mouth, and regard them as 
sensations of taste. The real nature of these sensations may 
be determined by holding the nose while chewing, so that no 
odorous particle can stimulate the receptor for smell. Such 
a test will cause many surprises. It will be found that an 
onion and a [mtato do not differ in taste at all; their tremen- 
dous difference in odor has led us to imagine that there is a 
difference in their taste quality also. Usually the sense- 
impression which we derive from food is a mixture of various 
sensations — chiefly smell and taste, partly also touch and 
temperature. This mixed sensation is called the fiafor of 
food. It is by no means easy to pick out its various com- 
ponents. 

The confusion between taste and smell sensations is respon- 
sible for the prevalent behef that taste affords a great number 
of different qualities. The most careful exauunatioo indi- 
cates only four qualities in taste: 

Sweet 

Sour (or add) 

Bitter 

Some observers notice two other qualities, metallic and 
alkaline; these are probably combinations of taste qualities. 
The four simple qualities do not form a series. They bear no 
special relation to one another except that sweetness con- 
trasts to a certain extent with the other three. 

Intensity differences in taste may be tested by means of 
bottles containing solutions of some tastable substance in 
varying degrees of concentration. The solutions are applied 
successively to the tongue by means of a brush. It is rather 
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difficult to compare two taste intensities, because the stimuli 
tend to persist; it requires some ingenuity to remove a taste- 
ful substance from the tongue quickly enough to compare it 
accurately with the next stimulus. The least observable in- 
tensity of taste diflFers widely for the four qualities. [Table IV.] 

Table IV. — Least Obsebvable Intensity for Taste 
Quality Substance Dilution in Water 



Bitter 


Quinine 


1 : 390,000 


Saline 


Salt 


1 : 2,240 


Sour 


Sulphuric acid 


1: 2,080 


Sweet 


Sugar 


1: 199 



[From Sanford, Exp, Psychol., p. 48, after Bailey and Nichols.] 



Significance of Taste. — Pleasant tastes or flavors add con- 
siderably to the enjoyment of food, and unpleasant flavors 
often enable us to reject what is unpalatable. On the other 
hand, certain nutritious dishes may acquire an unpleasant 
association through taste. If you were fed up with prunes as 
a child, the taste of prunes will be disagreeable to you in later 
life. Most of us have a distaste of this sort, often a loathing, 
for certain articles of food which are by no means harmful — 
which in fact may be very beneficial. It is also true that 
pleasant tastes or fiavors are sometimes obtained from 
unwholesome foodstuffs. Savages and civilized men alike 
are prone to overeat of delicious substances which injure the 
digestive organs. 

The information about the outer world which this sense 
gives us is of some value in life. Yet we cannot but imagine 
that the taste sense would have been more useful if pleasant 
and unpleasant tastes corresponded more closely to the 
nutritious and harmf id. On the whole, taste is probably the 
least valuable of all the senses. 

5-7. Cutaneous Senses: Touch, Warmth, Cold 

Cutaneous Receptors and Stimuli. — The outer surface^ of 
the body is susceptible to several kinds of stimulation wl4dbu' 
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are grouped together in popular language under the name of 
' touch.' In reality there are different receptors for the 
various stimuli, so that we are bound to treat the skin sensa- 
tions as forming several distinct senses. 

In addition to the touch sense, there are senses of wannth 
and cold. These two are not merely different quaHties but 
separate senses, as is shown by a simple experiment. Mark 
off an area 20 mm. square on some one's arm. Take a knit- 
ting needle which has been chilled in ice-cold water, and 
explore tbb area systematically, marking in ink each spot 
which the observer reports as feeling ' cold. ' When a com- 
plete map of the cold spots has been made, explore the same 
area with a needle warmed in hot water, and mark the warm 
spots with a different-colored ink. The arrangement of tlie 
cold and warm spots is found to be very different. 

Every spot on the skin is stimulated by contact and gives a 
touch sensation. But we find that certain spots give also a 
pressure sensation distinct from contact. The arrangement of 
pressure spots does not correspond to either the warm or the 
cold spots. [Fig. 48.] This indicates that the three are 
different senses. 

If we examine the structure of the skin with a microscope, 
we find several different kinds of corpuscles embedded in it 
and connected with nerve endings. The most noticeable of 
these in man are the corpuscles of Vater-Pacini, Meissner, 
Krause, and Merkel. [Fig. 49.] Some of these tsTies lie near 
the surface; others lie deeper in the skin. It is believed that 
these several types are receptors for different cutaneous 
senses. 

The receptors for touch, warmth, and cold are distributed 
over the entire outer surface of the body. There are touch 
corpuscles at the roots of the body-hairs; they are found also 
in the eyeball, tongue, and other special organs. Some of the 
inner organs are sensitive to contact and pressure but not to 
temperature stimuli. ' 
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The stimulus for touch is the con- 
tact of any substance with the skin. 
The stimulus acts mechanically 
(not chemically) on the touch cor- 
puscles. The warmth stimuli are 
heat waves that penetrate the skin 
and act on the receptors for the 
warmth sense; in order to affect 
these receptors the temperature of 
the stimulus must be somewhat 
higher than the temperature of the 
skin. The cold receptors are af- 
fected by stimuli that are colder 
than the skin. The cold receptors 
nearer the surface than the 
warmth receptors and are more 
readily stimulated. 

Cutaneous Sensations. — Each 
of the two temperature senses has 
characteristic quality, called 
irarm/A and coW respectively. When 
the warmth and cold receptors are 
stimulated together the result is a 
sensation known as keat sensation. 

The sense of touch has two ele- 
mentary qualities, contact and ;wea- 
mre; under special conditions of 
stimulation touch gives rise to cer- 
tain other quality effects. We ^^ 
distinguish between sensations of «i"ti' 
Tougkncsa, smoothness, moving con- (cj, 
iad, moiatUTe, and stickiness. The y^' 
sensations of tingling and itching p™"^ 
appear to be touch qualities; but respet 
they are caused by stimuli witliin [Fn>u 
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the body and are possibly organic sensations The peculiar 
sensation known as tickle differs strikingly fram most sensa- 
tions, in th it a very faint stimulus produces a very intense 
sensation The tickle sensation is probably due to a defanite 
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touch stimulus applied to a very small area. The other 
special touch qualities are due to spatial and temporal varia- 
tions of the stimulus. 

Differences of intensity may be examined in touch, warmth, 
and cold by methods similar to those used in the higher 
senses. The least observable intensity in touch is stated to be 
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the contact of a cork weight of 2 mg. on the tip of the finger. 
For the temperature senses the least observable sensation is 
produced by a stimulus about one-eighth degree warmer or 
colder than the temperature of the skin. 

Importance of the Skin Senses. — While the cutaneous 
sensations furnish no great variety of quality, the fact that 
thdr receptors are spread over the entire body gives them 
great importance in life. Touch sensations inform us of the 
location of things which press against the skin. They help 
us considerably in acquiring knowledge of the shape and size 
of objects, and in perceiving motion and other space rela- 
tions (ch. vii). 

Warmth and cold are far less significant than touch. They 
rarely occur apart from touch sensations, and usually com- 
bine with these, just as taste and smell sensations combine 
together. The information which the temperature senses 
give is useful so far as it goes; these senses are undoubtedly 
more important for life than taste. It is interesting to notice 
that warmth (and to a lesser degree cold) is in a rudimentary 
way a distant sense. We feel the warmth of a glowing stove 
at some distance, and we can sense the cold of ice before the 
hand quite touches it. 

8. Organic Senses (Ccenesthesia, Visceral Senses) 

The Systemic Senses. — We have examined the 'five 
senses ' recognized by popular tradition, and in doing so we 
have discovered two more — warmth and cold — which were 
improperly identified with touch. All these seven senses are 
stimulated by external objects and forces. They give us 
information concerning situations and occurrences outside 
our own body. 

There are also two senses which inform us of conditions 
within the body and of what is taking place there: (1) The 
organic senses report the general condition and workings of 
our organs of digestion and other internal organs. (2) The 
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pain sense reports injuries which happen to our body and 
which may be due to either internal or external causes. The 
two, taken together, are called systemic senses, because 
th^ report events that occur in our bodily system. 

Information about our bodily processes is quite as impor- 
tant a factor in life as knowledge of the outer world. The 
organic and pain senses do not deserve to be ignored as th^ 
used to be. The student of psychology who insists on recog- 
nizing only the traditional five senses ought to be inflicted 
with a jumping toothache till he admits at least a sense of 
pain. 

Organic Sensations. — The organic senses are extremely 
difficult to investigate, because their receptors lie buried so 
deep nithin the body that they are generally inaccessible to 
examination. Our knowledge of them is very imperfect. 
Not only is it difficult to detennine exactly the numbei ^f 
different sensation-qualities that they furnish, but it. b 
uncertain how many of them have different kinds of recep- 
tors and are really separate senses. 

There are at least four important sorts of organic sensar 
tions: (1) digestive sensations, (2) vascular and respiratory 
sensations, (3) graigiative sensations, and (4) feeling tone. 
The first three are connected with the operation of the great 
systems of life functions after which they are named. Feel- 
ing or hedonic tone is apparently due to metabolic ' conditions 
within the body. 

Among our digestive sensalions the most easily distinguished 
are hunger and thirst. Under careful examination the sensSi- 
tjon of hunger proves to be a complex affair. It includes 
hunger pangs, due to muscular contractions in the stomach; 
appetite or craving for food, which sometimes occurs even 
when the stomach is filled: general discomfort due to starva- 
tion and depletion of the tissues. A distinct sensation quality 
chemical changes, especially the destnio- 
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accompanies the satisfaction of hunger. Thirst is probably 
due to diying of the mucous membrane in the mouth and 
throat. Another digestive sensation is nausea^ which has a 
very pronounced quality. There is also a special sensation 
in the digestive tracts due to distension of the stomach and 
other cavities. Less definite sensations accompany the later 
digestive processes in the intestines, bladder, etc. There are 
also sensations connected with urination and defecation. 
Associated with the digestive sensations is a sensation local- 
ized in the abdominal region, which is stimulated under 
emotional conditions of fright, anger, aflFection, etc. Al- 
though the various sensations just described are all associated 
with the digestive processes, they are due to distinct stimuli 
and in some cases probably involve diflFerent kinds of recep- 
tors. 

The vascular and respiratory sensations are less varied and 
much more obscure. The circulation of the blood is accom- 
panied at times by distinctive sensations such as flushing, 
heart quavers, throbbing, and tingling of the blood. Breath- 
ing is often accompanied by €in unnamed sensation of ' expan- 
sion,' or its opposite, ' stufliness.' Sensations from circula- 
tion and respiration are present in states of trepidation, 
anxiety, and panic. But for the most part the autonomic 
bodily process go on without any sensations except a 
feeling tone. 

The rep roductive organs furnish a number of distinctive 
fl^MTcAive sensations. These include the sensations of sexual 
grav ing, sexual excitement, orgasmic sensations, and sexual 
satisfaction. The j;enerative system also contributes to the 
general feeling tone of the^iody. 

Feeling tone is a vague sensation which often accompanies 
other sensations. It includes two opposite qualities, plea^ 
antness and unpleasantness. It probably has no special 
receptor of its own, but is due to certain characteristics com- 
mon to all the stimuli which act upon the organic receptors. 
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The chemical (metabolic) changes which take place in the 
body are of two opposite sorts — constructive and destruc- 
tive processes. New cells are built up and the wastage of 
cells is restored; this process is called anaholism. Cells are 
destroyed or impaired by use, giving the opposite process, 
caiabolism. The organic sense receptors are affected by 
these two kinds of life processes as well as by their own 
special stimuli. That is, organic stimuli, whatever else they 
may be, are either anabolic or catabolic; so that any organic 
sensation, besides having its own qiiality (hunger, heart 
throb, craving, and the like), has also a feeling lone, which is 
pleasant if the stimulation is anabolic and unpleasant if it is 
catabolic. Draw a series of slow, deep breaths and you will 
notice a growing feeling of pleasantness in the region of the 
lungs. Notice the gradual onset of unpleasantness which 
accompanies nausea. In each case the feeling tone is differ- 
ent from the special quality of the sensation. 

The external sensations have a certain degree of feeling 
tone also. Many sounds and tastes are noticeably agreeable 
or disagreeable. A man will almost sell his soul for a lus- 
cious peach, and sometimes he is quite ready to murder an 
ear-racking organ-grinder. But in the external senses the 
special quality of the sensation is so pronounced that the 
feeling factor is usually of secondary importance. On the 
other hand, most of our digestive and other organic sensa- 
tions are observed chie6y as a feeling tone of pleasantness or 
unpleasantness; their own special qualities are subordinate. 

Besides the feeling tone connected with various senses, 
we experience a feeling of general senaibilUy, or general feeling 
tone, in the body as a whole. This general feeling varies from 
time to time. It gives sensations of well-being, vigor, buoy- 
ancy, repletion, drowsiness, discomfort, fatigue, weakness, 
and the like. Our general feeling tone at any time is a highly 
important factor in our mental hfe. The dyspeptic and the 
athlet* live in two very different worlds, even though they 
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room together. Our actions are not merely responses to the 
' midst ' in which we are placed; they reflect our own organic 
condition as well. We shall notice this especially when we 
examine emotion and emotional attitudes (chs. ix, zv). 

9. Pain (Algesthesia) 

Pain Sensations. — The pain sense is like the organic 
senses in that it gives us information concerning the stat^ 
of our own bodily tissues and organs. But it is an independ- 
ent sense; its receptors are different and it gives a quality 
of sensation very different from the organic or any other 
sense. 

The pain nerves form an exception to sensory nerves gen- 
erally, in that they are not provided with any special recep- 
tors. Their endings in the skin are imattached and are 
called free nerve endings. [See Fig. 49 P.] One might say 
that they keep open house for any stray stimuli that are 
wandering about in the body. This is true in a way, but it 
needs qualification. There are no stray stimuU in the body, 
except the overflow of very intense stimuU which are too 
powerful for their proper receptors to manage. Very bright 
light, very intense heat, give more energy than the receptor 
for sight or warmth can absorb; the surplus energy spreads 
destruction through the neighboring tissues. The free end- 
ings of the pain nerves take up these vagabond stimuU and 
the resulting nerve impulses travel up to special pain centers 
in the brtdn. 

Pain sensations have a distinctive quality of their own; 
pain is pain, whatever its source. But there are many sorts 
of pain, each of which bears the mark of its origin. We dis- 
tinguish between scratches, pricks, stings, and sores (touch); 
bums (temperature); stomach pains, nausea, intestinal 
pains (organic); bruises and muscular soreness (muscle 
sense). Certain eye pains are tactile; others are due to strain 
of the eye muscles (muscle sense); occasionally eye pain i» 
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due to intense light. Toothache is due to stimulation of 
certain nerves which originate in the teeth. Sliooting 
neuralgic pains are apparently due to iutemai stimuli which 
affect the nerves at some point in their course. 

There is always a marked feeling tone of unpleasantness in 
the pain sensation. The fact that pain stimuli are destructive 
to the bodily tissues (catabolic) would account for this, 
The connection between the pain quality and the unpleasant- 
ness quality is so universal that we find difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing them. It is much like the confusion between 
tastes and odors, except that in the latter case we can readily 
bring out the distinction by holding the nostrils closed. The 
discrimination lietween pain sensation and unpleasant feeling 
is not so easy. It requires considerable practice in observing 
our sensations carefully before we can say, " This sensation is 
unpleasant, but it is not a pain." 

However disagreeable the pain sensations may be, the 
sense itself is useful. It serves to warn us of dangers, both 
outside and inside the body; it often enables us to avoid or 
remedy harmful situations. In the course of animal evolu- 
tion an elaborate system for receiving pain impressions has 
been built up. In the higher species the pain sense is an 
important factor in life. Far from making the responses of 
dogs and other animals less suitable to the general situation, 
pain sensations usually help the creature to do the best thing 
in the circumstances. The same is true of man. It is a 
mistaken psychological attitude to regard pain as an evil or 
mental error. Pain is f)art of our equipment for meeting the 
situations that confront us in life. It is an important factor 
in adjusting our behavior to unfavorable conditions in the 
en\Tronment. 

10, Muscle Sense {Kinesthesia, Kinesthetic Sense) 

The Motor Senses. — We have examined the two great 

groups of senses: those which give information concerning 
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external objects^ and those which report conditions vyUhin our 
own body. We now come to a third group: the senses which 
give information regarding om* bodily movements and which 
indicate the position of our body in space and the relative 
position of its various members. For want of a better term 
this group is called the m^tor senses, although they indicate 
position as well as movement. The motor senses include (1) 
the kinesthetic sense or senses, usually known as the muscle 
sense, and (2) the static or equilibrium sense. 

Muscle Sensations. — Kinesthetic or muscle sensations are 
obtained through sensory nerves which start in the muscles, 
tendons, and joints. These nerves are provided with special 
receptors which are stimulated by contractions of the volun- 
tary (striate) muscles. The muscle sensations may be ob- 
served by moving the finger, elbow, knee, eyelid, eyebfJl, or 
tongue, and noticing how the movement feels; the sensation 
is quite diflFerent in quahty from the sensation of contact or 
pressure. In certain diseases the patient is unable to feel 
pressure, but has distinct sensations of movement; in other 
cases the opposite is true.^ This establishes the existence of 
' kinesthesia ' as a separate sense or senses. It has not been 
determined whether the tendons and joints yield diflFerent 
kinds of sensations from the muscles. The term muscle sense 
is commonly applied to the whole group of kinesthetic sensa- 
tions. 

These sensations give information not merely of bodily 
movements, but of the position of our members in space, of 
how they are bent, etc. When a member is held rigid in any 
position, each of the antagonistic muscles is subject to a 
certain amount of contraction; the two resulting sensations 
taken together indicate the relative amount of muscular 
contraction and hence the position of the member. This may 
be observed if you close your eyes and hold your bare arm in 

^ If you wake up at night with your arm numb, try to move it, and then 
touch it. Is it the muscle sense that is benumbed, or touch? 
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some position where it does not touch the body, or if you twist 
your neck to the right or left and keep it in this position; the 
muscle sensations tell you what its position is. 

Muscle sensations are usually reinforced by touch sensa- 
tions, such as the scraping of the clothes against the skin, and 
by indications from other external senses. When the eyea 
are turned from side to side, the motion of the whole field of 
objects across the retina brings about a general change of 
visual sensations; in walking we have a visual picture of the 
moving scene. These auxiliary motor indications from the 
external senses (touch, sight, hearing) are not really kines- 
thetic sensations, but they assist materially in the perception 
of our posture and movements; they may be termed second- 
ary motor sensations. 

There are few differences of quality in the muscle sense. 
When we are actively pushing or lifting a heavy object, we 
obtain a sensation called effort; when a member is resisting 
external pressure there is a sensation of strain. These sensa- 
tions are assigned to tJie tendons. When the muscles have 
been active for a long time there arises a sensation of muscu- 
lar /a(iffi/e; this is possibly a form of feeling tone. 

The iniensiiy differences of muscle sensations are very pro- 
nounced and are finely discriminated. A sUght movement of 
the finger or arm is readily observed; the movements of our 
limbs are regulated very accurately by means of these indica- 
tions. This may be easily tested by observing how many 
different positions of one of your fingers you can discriminate 
when your eyes are closed. The least observable difference of 
position for the middle finger is found to be 1°. 

The muscle sense not only serves to inform us of our various 
postures and movements, but it also gives information regard- 
ing the weight of external objects. If we start to lift a heavy 
suitcase or push a piano, the resistance which it offers checks 
the speed of our muscular contraction; the intensity of the 
muscle sensation is greater than when we merely raise the arm . 
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II. Static Sense (Equxlibhium Sense) 
Static Receptor and Sensations, — The static sense is 
another source of information concerning the position and 
movements of oui ■ 

body. It has noth- / 

ing to do with the ■" ■■"•^ .-, 

iscles and is en- ^^ 

tirely distinct from ^ 

the muscle sense, .'"^ 

though the two C 

work together. The 
static receptor is a 

complicated struc- P, 

ture in the inner 
ear, consisting of 
the iemicircular ca- 
nals and 8ac8. The 
canals are three in 
number, and are 
placed at right an- 
gles to one another 
in three different 
places. [Fig. 50; 
cf. Figs. 36, 37.] 
They are bony in 
substance, and in 
shape resemble a 
borseshoe. The ca- 
nals are situated in 
the labyrinth of the 
lying slightly 
above and to the 
rear of the cochlea. 
midolymph. Receptor cells with long projecting hairs line 




ror right ear.) Cinala are ahnwn sbuvc. 
beginqbg at cwhka below. A - luptri 
Urior csDd: C - horiiontd aaiJ: D. £, F. ^ ■mpuUx ol 

1 - beginniDg of Ktit >^tibuli; K •^'coeUw duct; L - 
•emit tymiuii. endinc in nmad trimlaw bcDutli. [Fnua 
WcdifI.I 

Each canal is filled with a liquid called 
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the walls of the canals. The two sacs, the viricle aad saccule, 
are rounded protuberances situated in the vestibule near the 
canals. They contain minute crystals called otoliths. The 
canals open into the utricle; at the base they enlarge and form 
the ampvlim. The saccule lies just below the utricle. 

The ulimvli for static sensations are the flow or pressure of 
the endolymph inside the canals, due to changes in the posi- 
tion of the head. The otohths in the sacs are also affected by 
changes in the endolymph. The relation between the canals 
and the sacs is not clear, but it is probable that the canals 
give us information of motion and rotation, while the sacs 
indicate the position of the head iu relation to gravity. 

Since the canals he in three different planes, any angular 
change whatsoever in the position of the head involves rota- 
tion of at least one canal. When the head is turned horizon- 
tally to the right, inertia causes the liquid in the horizontal 
canal to circulate toward the left; when we turn the head 
to the left the direction of circulation is reversed. If the 
whole head is moved forward, backward, or to one side, as in 
walking, the pressure at both ends of some canal is increased 
or diminished. These changes in the endolymph stimulate 
the sensitive projecting hairs and this excites the neurons 
of one branch of the eighth cranial nerve — the same nerve 
whose main branch is used for hearing; the nerve impulses 
are carried to the static center of the brain. 

The canals were formerly supposed to be connected with 
the sense of hearing. But it is found that when a pigeon's 
canals are removed the bird is imable to maintain his balance 
or regulate his flight. Tracing back the evolution of the two 
organs in the animal scale, it is found that the static organ 
arose before there was any sense of hearing; curious though it 
may seem, hearing is an outgrowth or offshoot of the static 
sense. In man and other high species hearing has developed 
much further than the static sense and has far outstripped it 
in importance. 

The static sense gives sensations of 'position and sensations 
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of motion. In both cases the static sensation is so closely 
bound up with muscle sensations and other motor ioforioa- 
lion that it is difficult to distinguish its own particular qual- 
ity. The sensation of motion apparently differs in quality 
from the sensation of position. The sensations from the 
three canals may differ slightly in quality also. Nausea is 
an organic sensation due to some connection between the 
digestive organs and the static nerves. Dizziness is, in part 
at least, due to eye movement. 

The differences of ijUensity in static sensations mSQT be 
observed by lying flat upon a rotation table, with eyes closed, 
while the table is turned at various rates of speed. The least 
observable motion is a rate of about 2° per second, starting 
Ironi a standstill. The stimulus for static sensation is the 
aeceleralion of motion, not its velocity. If we are rotated on 
the table at a uniform rate, the sensation gradually dies away: 
then if we twist the head in any direction the sensation im- 
mediately starts up again. 

Static sensations, muscle sensations, and the perception of 
movements through sight and other external senses combine 
to give us information of our bodily postures and movements. 
This mass of motor information is the basis of our motor 
Adjustments and plays an important part in the formatioa of 
our motor habits. 

Significance of Sensation in Mental Life. — It cannot be 
too strongly impressed upon the student of psychology that 
all eleven senses must be reckoned with. Of the five tradi- 
tional senses, taste and smell are far less important in life 
than the two motor senses and pain. It is especially useful 
to keep in mind the three great groups of senses — external, 
tystemic, and motors These three types of sensation bear 
essentially different relations to mental life. They are the 
basis of three different sorts of mental activity. 

(I) The ^eternal senses furnish information which leads to 
perception, remembering, and thinking; the sensations from 
' See Table 1. p. S8. 
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The chemical (metabolic) changes which take place in the 
body are of two opposite sorts — constructive and destruc- 
tive processes. New cells are built up and the wastage of 
cells is restored; this process is called anabolism. Cells are 
destroyed or impaired by use, giving the opposite process, 
cataboligm. The organic sense receptors are affected by 
these two kinds of life processes as well as by their own 
special stimuli. That is, organic stimuh, whatever ehe they 
may be, are either anabolic or catabolic; so that any organic 
sensation, besides having its own quality (hunger, heart 
throb, craving, and the like), has' also a.jeeling tone, which is 
pleasant if the stimulation is anabolic and unpleasant if it b 
catabolic. Draw a series of slow, deep breaths and you will 
notice a growing feeling of pleasantness in the region of the 
lungs. Notice the gradual onset of unpleasantness which 
accompanies nausea. In each case the feeling tone is differ- 
ent from the special quality of the sensation. 

The externa! sensations have a certain degree of feeling 
tone also. Many sounds and tastes are noticeably agreeable 
or disagreeable. A man will almost sell his soul for a lus- 
cious peach, and sometimes he is quite ready to murder an 
ear-racking organ-grinder. But in the external senses the 
special quality of the sensation is so pronounced that the 
feeling factor is usually of secondary importance. On the 
other hand, most of our digestive and other organic sensa- 
tions are observed chiefly as a feeling tone of pleasantness or 
unpleasantness; their own special qualities are subordinate. 

Besides the feeling tone connected with various senses, 
we experience a. feeling cf general sensihUily, or general feeling 
tone, in the body as a whole. This general feeling varies from 
time to time. It gives sensations of well-being, vigor, buoy- 
ancy, repletion, drowsiness, discomfort, fatigue, weakness, 
and the like. Our general feeling tone at any time is a hi|^ily 
important factor in our mental hfe. The dyspeptic and the 
atUete live in two very different worlds, even though thty 
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room together. Our actions are not merely responses to the 
' midst ' in which we are placed; they reflect our own organic 
condition as well. We shall notice this especially when we 
examine emotion and emotional attitudes (chs. ix, zv). 

9. Pain (Algesthesia) 

Pain Sensations. — The pain sense is like the organic 
senses in that it gives us information concerning the stat^ 
of our own bodily tissues and organs. But it is an independ- 
ent sense; its receptors are different and it gives a quality 
of sensation very different from the organic or any other 
seuoc. 

The pain nerves form an exception to sensory nerves gen- 
erally, in that they are not provided with any special recep- 
tors. Their endings in the skin are unattached and are 
called free nerve endings. [See Fig. 49 P.] One might say 
that they keep open house for any stray stimuU that are 
wandering about in the body. This is true in a way, but it 
needs qualification. There are no stray stimuH in the body, 
except the overflow of very intense stimuU which are too 
powerful for their proper receptors to manage. Very bright 
light, very intense heat, give more energy than the receptor 
for sight or warmth can absorb; the surplus energy spreads 
destruction through the neighboring tissues. The free end- 
ings of the pain nerves take up these vagabond stimuU and 
the resulting nerve impulses travel up to special pain centers 
in the brain. 

Pain sensations have a distinctive quality of their own; 
pain is pain, whatever its source. But there are many sorts 
of pain, each of which bears the mark of its origin. We dis- 
tinguish between scratches, pricks, stings, and sores (touch); 
bums (temperature); stomach pains, nausea, intestinal 
pains (organic); bruises and muscular soreness (muscle 
sense). Certain eye pains are tactile; others are due to strain 
of the eye muscles (muscle sense); occasionally eye pain i» 
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sensoiy nerves conduct the resulting nerve impulse to 
center — in most cases to a braia center. In this way wo 
receive sensations. 

Sensations would be detached, piecemeal experiences, if 
the sensory impulses which cause them were not collected and 
Integrated in the brain centers. This is the second st^^ of 
the mental process. In the next few chapters we shall see 
how the separate elementary sensations are put together so as 
to make actual conscious experiences.' Perceptions, memo- 
ries, emotions, thoughts, and other experiences are such inte- 
grations ; they are due to the orderly combination of separate 
sensations, and to various changes which take place in con- 
nection with the combining process. We shall examine these 
different sorts of experience in turn. But they will be easier 
to understand if we explain first of aU what is meant by «to- 
aciou^ness and how our conscious life is related to the working 
of our brain. 

Consciousness and Subconsciousness. — Consciousness is 
one of those notions that are perfectly plain to everyone, and 
yet are not easy to explain. It is like the idea of beauty in 
this respect. You know that a certain statue or painting or 
symphony is beautiful; but you cannot describe precisely 
what 'beauty' is. One cannot inject beauty into a thing 
with a syringe. Something in the make-up of the work of art 
gives it the quality of beauty. Add a line, take out a line, 
change a line in a drawing, and its beauty is gone; and yet 
beauty is not a line or a group of lines. 

Like beauty, consciousness is a quality or characteristic of 
things — it is not itself a concrete thing. Consciousness is 
not something poured into the mind; it is a characteristic dt 
mental life. Given the proper conditions and there is con- 
sciousness. Alter the conditions and there is no conscioua- 
ness — just as in the case of beauty. 

' The third stage, the process of acUnq and responding, b treated m chs. 
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Nothing has given more trouble to the beginner in psychol- 
ogy than the notion of consciousness. The word itself is 
mysterious and forbidding.^ It is well to recognize this di£B- 
culty at the start and try to get better acquainted with the 
term. 

To be conscious, means simply to have sensations and any 
sort of experiences. You are conscious when you are receiving 
impressions and putting them together into perceptions, 
thoughts, and the like. When you are in a swoon or a dream- 
less sleep and are getting no impressions, you are not con- 
scious. In other words, consciousness is merely a shorthand 
term used to express the fact that perceptions, thoughts, and 
the like are part of one's personal mental life. 

We are conscious only when stimuli start nerve impulses 
and these impulses reach the brain. There ai*e cases where 
stimuli excite nerve impulses which do not reach the cortex; 
in such cases we are not conscious, though the stimuli produce 
important reflex results find consequently belong to the realm 
of psychology. The reflex eye-wink is an example of this. 
In many cases the sensory nerve impulses are integrated in 
the brain centers and cause co5rdinated responses, yet the 
impressions are not joined up with our general train of 
conscious experiences. When we are walking with a friend 
and are busy talking, we do not notice the objects about us; 
yet we step up and down and avoid obstacles quite as well as 
if we were fully aware of our smroundings. 

Experiences which form part of our life of stimulation and 
response, yet do not enter into our personal mental life, are 
called subconscious. Our subconscious mental life is quite as 
important for pstychology as consciousness. The lower brain 
centers are constantly receiving sensory impressions and 

^ Some psychologists get around the difficulty by dropping the notion of 
consciousness altogether and studying behavior. The result is a rather 
fragmentary sdenoe. It is like trying to study art and ignoring the notion 
of beauty. 
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sending out motor impulses that are never associated with 
our conscious life. Many of our thoughts and decisions are 
determined in large measure by previous subconscious experi- 
ences. All the activities of the nerve centers, whether con- 
scious or subconscious, must be reckoned with in psychology; 
they are all factors in determining our responses. 

The Brain and Consciousness. — The really difficult prob- 
lem is not what consciousness is, but how it is related to 
brain activity. In discussing each of the senses we traced the 
course of the nerve impulse from the receptor to the center. 
When an impulse in the optic nerve reaches the visual center, 
we see. When an impulse in the auditory nerve reaches the 
auditory center, we hear. And so for each of the other nine 
senses. But just how the brain activity produces sensations, 
memories, and other experiences is not known.' 

This much seems certain: Every single perception and 
every step in our thinking means some definUe nemms actimiy. 
Our thoughts never for an instant proceed without brain 
activity. If the brain is in any way impaired, thinking or 
memory or perception or some otiier mental process is dis- 
turbed. Insanity is caused by some injury to the brain. 
Lapses of memory, swooning, sleep, are brought about by 
temporary changes in the condition of the brain. 

Psychology need not be tied to any special theory of hmo 
brain and consciousness are related. But the facts just men- 
tioned point to the conclusion that whenever we think or per- 
ceive, our brain is acting in certain corresponding ways. 
In other words, the psychologist can study his thoughts and 
memories, his perceptions and emotions, in place of the cen- 
tral nerve processes which accompany them. We have no 
means of measuring brain processes as we can measure light 

' There are several theories wbieh attempt to explain the relation. The 
older view is that the miod is in the braia, and that mind and brain vntvrati. 
A newer theory is that thought and brain activity are really the lamt event. 
observed in two different ways. 
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waves or muscular contraction. The investigation of our 
own experiences supplies this lack. 

Self-observation. — One of the most important things in 
studying psychology is to examine your own experiences, or 
states of mind. The basal facts of psychology were discov- 
ered by men observing their own thoughts and perceptions, 
and reporting what they observed. This method of study is 
called adf-observaiionf or introspection. 

At first glance it seems simple enough to observe our own 
experiences. We have them with us constantly and need 
only direct our attention toward them. Yet when we try it 
out we find that it is not easy to attend to our experiences 
carefully and faithfully or to report our observations accu- 
rately. The old error about the five senses persisted through 
many generations. It was kept alive because men did not 
examine their experiences carefully. They reported not 
what they observed for themselves but what they had read 
and heard. 

Just as bad mistakes have been made in other sciences and 
have retarded their development. In physics men persisted 
in believing that heavy bodies fall faster than light ones; 
in chemistry they stuck to the idea that there are only four 
elements — earth, air, fire, and water. These notions seemed 
so self-evident that for a long time no one took the trouble 
to put them to actual test. 

In psychology the material is so very accessible that the 
student is slow to realize that training is needed before he 
can observe it properly. Some of the most absurd mistakes 
in psychology examinations occur in answering questions for 
which the student has the material right with him: for 
instance, he has only to wink his eyes to observe aftj^r- 
sensations. Casual or haphazard noticing of our own experi- 
ences is not scientific psychology. Self-observation, as a 
scientific method, means careful and often minute attention 
to the flow of conscious experiences; it means also giving 
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exact reports of our observations. Both demand considerable ' 
training before the results are accurate. If the student has 
carefully performed the practical exercises in tlie previous 
chapters, he will already have advanced a considerable way 
in the art of self-observation. 

How Conscious Experiences are Formed. — When sensory 
nerve impulses reach the brain centers, they are combined 
and altered in many ways before the motor nerve impulses 
are ready to start a coordinated movement. When we enter 
a shop our eyes are stimulated by many objects which give 
us a great mass of color sensations. These elementary bits 
of sensation are combined at once into vivid perceptions of 
the various objects in the shop; the perceptions start a train 
of thoughts and memories which continue until we decide 
which way to turn and what things to examine and purchase. 

Sensations are merely the bits of material out of which our 
experiences are constructed. The quality and intensity of 
the separate sensations depend on the nature of the objects 
which stimulate the receptor organs, and on the nature of 
the receptor organs themselves, far more than on the nervous 
system and its activity. Certain visual sensations are ' red ' 
because red-giving light waves strike the eye and because the 
retina is capable of distinguishing these rays from others. 
Certain sensations are ' loud ' because intense sound waves 
strike the ear and make the ear-drum vibrate vigorously. 
This is true of all sensations. 

But when we examine the experiences built up out of_these 
sensation elements the opposite is true. Their composition 
depends far more on nervous processes than on the stimuU. 
The' nervous operations which result from the various 
properties of nerve substance,' are the principal agencies in 
forming our experiences. For instance, conscious attention 
varies with nervous fatigue : fatigue of the nerve substance in 
the brain means inattention; restoration of this substance 
' These were described in ch. iii; see pp. U-48. 
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means attention. Memory or revival of old experiences" 
varies with the nervous operation of retention. Association 
of ideas depends on nervous conduction. There are impor- 
tant conscious operations, or menial processes, corresponding 
to each of the principal properties of nerve substance (ch. iii). 

Meotat Processes: Impression and Suggestion. — The 
two most prominent mental processes are that we are im- 
pressed by objects and events, and that one experience sug~ 
gegts another. Impresaion corresponds to nervous excitation 
and suggestion corresponds to nervous conduction. 

Impression means that a sensation or some other experience 
is aroused. It occurs when the central neurons are excited by 
'e impulses. You see this book — you get a visual im- 
pression of it. The impression is due to nerve impulses from 
the eye which excite the visual center in your brain. Anger 
is an experience that arises when nerve impulses from your 
bodily organs and motor organs excite some of your brain 
centers. And similarly for other experiences. 

Suggestion is a form of mental association: one thought 
passes over into another. The thought of peaches suggests to 
me the island of Corfu, where I tasted specially delicious 
peaches. The peach thought and the Corfu thought are 
associated together; that is, the thought of peaches passes 
over into the thought of Corfu. In terms of nervous activity 
what happens is that the nerve impulses pass from one center i 
to another, where they assume a different form. 

Revival and Attention. — Remval and attention are twtt^ 
other mental processes. Revival or memory corresponds to 
the nervous process of retention. The set or trace left by 
devious ner\-e impulses in the brain centers makes it possible 
for these centers to be aroused later in the same way; the 
form of the earlier impulse is reproduced because of the trace 
Trtuch it leaves behind. Memory images are the conscious 
experiences which arise a,i a result of this revival; they are 
reproductions of earlier impressions. You remember a cer- 
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the walls of the canals. The two sacs, the utricle and saccuie^ 
are rounded protuberances situated in the vestibule near the 
canals. They contain minute crystals called otoliths. The 
canab open into the viricle; at the base they enlarge and form 
the ampullw. The saccule lies just below the utricle. 

The stimuli for static sensations are the flow or pressure ot 
the endolymph inside the canals, due to changes in the posi- 
tion of the head. The otoUths in the sacs are also affected by 
changes in the endolymph. The relation between the canals 
and the sacs is not clear, but it is probable that the canals 
give us information of motion and rotation, while the sacs 
indicate the position of the head in relation to gravity. 

Since the canals lie in three different planes, any angular 
change whatsoever in the position of the head involves rota- 
tion of at least one canal. When the head is turned horizon- 
tidly to the right, inertia causes the liquid in the horizontal 
canal to circulate toward the left; when we turn the head 
to the left the direction of circulation is reversed. If the 
whole head is moved forward, backward, or to one side, as in 
walking, the pressure at both ends of some canal is increased 
or diminished. These changes in the endolymph stimulate 
the sensitive projecting hairs and this excites the neurons 
of one branch of the eighth cranial nerve — the same nerve 
whose main branch is used for hearing; the nerve impulses 
are carried to the static center of the brain. 

The canals were formerly supposed to be connected with 
the sense of hearing. But it is found that when a pigeon's 
canals are removed the bird is unable to maintain his balance 
or regulate his flight. Tracing back the evolution of the two 
organs in the animal scale, it is found that the static organ 
arose before there was any sense of hearing; curious though it 
may seem, hearing is an outgrowth or offshoot of the static 
sense. In man and other high species hearing has developed 
much further than the static sense and has far outstripped it 
in importance. 

The static sense gives sensations of poaUion and sensations 
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of motion. In both cases the static sensation ia so closely 
bound up with muscle sensations and other motor informa- 
tioD that it is difficult to distinguish its own particular qual- 
ity. The sensation of motion apparently differs in quality 
from the sensation of position. The sensations from the 
three canals may diSer slightly in quality also. Nausea is 
an organic sensation due to some connection between the 
digestive organs and the static nerves. Dizziness is, in part 
at least, due to eye movement. 

The differences of intensity in static sensations may be 
observed by lying flat upon a rotation table, with eyes closed, 
while the table is turned at various rates of speed. The least 
observable motion is a rate of about S° per second, starting 
from a standstill. The stimulus for static sensation is the 
aeceleraiion of motion, not its velocity. If we are rotated on 
the table at a uniform rate, the .sensation gradually dies away: 
then if we twist the head in any direction the sensation im- 
mediately starts up again. 

Static sensations, muscle sensations, and the perception of 
movements through sight and other external senses combine 
to give us information of our bodily postures and movements. 
This mass of motor information is the basis of our motor 
adjustments and plays an important part in the formation of 
our motor habits. 

Significance of Sensation in Mental Life. — It cannot be 
too strongly impressed upon the student of psychology that 
all eleven senses must be reckoned with. Of the five tradi- 
tional senses, taste and smell are far less important in life 
than the two naotor senses and pain. It is especially useful 
to keep in mind the three great groups of senses — external, 
»y»temic, and motor} These three types of sensation bear 
essentially different relations to mental life. They are the 
basis of three different sorts of mental activity. 

(1) The external senses furnish information which leads to 
m, remembering, and thinking; the sensations from 
' See Table 1, p. fiS. 
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By the process of discriminattoii we pick out the eyes, nfjse, 
mouth, and other features.' 

All our experiences are made up of elementary sensations 
which have been ' whipped into shape ' by these mental 
processes. In examining the various sorts of experience we 
shall have to refer constantly to these operations. They are 
brought together in Table V, with the corresponding nervous 
processes. 

Table V, — Fundamental Consciodb Operationb 



Conacioui Operation 
Impression (sensibility) 
Suggestion (successive association) 
Bevival (memory) 
Attention (vividness, focusing) 
Compusitioo (siniultaoeous association) 

TransFormatioD (mental chemistry) 



Nervoua Operation 
Excitation 
Conduction 
Retention 
Fatigue 
Collection 
Distribution 
Modification 



■ trai 



Kinds of Experience. — Any definite state of mind or con- 
sciousness is called an experience. When we look around the 
room we get a distinct visual impression of the table and 
chairs and floor and walls and various objects about us. This 
composite experience is known as a perception; we perceive 
the world as presented to us by the visual receptors' and 
nerves. When we are ill at ease or in pain, the experience is 
of a very different sort : it is called a, feeling, Our motor senses 
tell us how we move and how our body is placed ; this type of 
experience has no familiar name, because it is popularly eon- 
fused with volition. Psychologists call it a conation. 

Perceptions, feelings, and conations are three fundamental 
sorts of experience. In each case the state of mind is made 

' Besides these six meotaJ p^t>c^st^s there is another called Iran^formation 
or mental chemistry. Wlien several impressions combine together the result 
often quite unlike any of the components, just as the properties of water 
unlike those of the oxygen and hydrogen which compose it. Mental 
transformation depends on the modification of nerve impulses. 

~ Sounds are perceived through the auditory receptors. All the external 
les yield perceptions. 
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up largely of sensations from one of tEd three great groups of 
senses. Perceptions are composed chiefly of external sen- 
sations; feelings, of systemic sensations; conations, of motor 
sensations. There is another fundamental kind of experi- 
ence called imagery^ which is made up largely of memories 
and other ideas. Mem ories are revivals of past sensations. 
T hey are not directly .du^^to present stimuli. When you 
remember the scene at your last Thanksgiving dinner, the 
experience is not a visual impression. The memory is 
aroused by some sensory stimulus, but you do not at this 
present moment see the table and cooked turkey and mince 
pie which gave you the original experience.' 

Besides these four fundamental types there are several 
important secondary kinds of experiences which are com- 
posed of elements from two or more different sources. For 
instance, an emotion is composed of sensations coming from 
both the systemic and motor senses. When we are very 
angry we have very intense organic sensations and very 
intense muscle sensations. The experience of anger is a 
combination of these two elements. The various fimda- 
mental and secondary experiences which occur in our mental 
life, and the elements of which they are composed, are shown 

Table VI. — Classes of Exfebiences 

Fundamental 
Experience Dominating Component 

Perception External Sensations 

Imagery External Ideas 

JSpi^gg Systemic Sensations 

Conation Motor Sensations 

Secondart 
Experience Dominating Components 

JBmgg^ Systemic and Motor Sejosations 

SjsntiByiit ^I^^ <^<i Systemic Sensations 

ToEtSon ISeas and Motor SensaUons 

Thought and Language (Social) Ideas and Motor Sensations 

Meals .Ideas; Systemic and Motor Sensations 

^ Memory is discussed in ch. viii 
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in Table VI. We shall take them up one by one in the nest 
few chapters. 

One thing should be constantly borne in mind when we 
examine our experiencea : our state of mind at any moment is 
rarely a pure experience of a single sort. When we look at 
the objects around us, our perceptions are always tinged with 
memory or feeling; the paper-weight looks heavy, the razor- 
blade looks painfully sharp. Our feelings are usually ac- 
companied by some external impressions; and so on. But 
every experience is composed largely of a certain type of 
sensation {or ideas) or else largely of two types. A percep- 
tion is an experience whose •prominent elements are external 
sensations; and so of other experiences. In every case certain 
prominent ingredients fix the character of the experience 
state; they are its dominant components. 

Subconscious Experience. — Many nerve impulses do not 
reach the higher centers in the brain and do not give con- 
scious experiences. Yet these subconscious processes may 
be essential factors in our responses. When you are riding a 
bicycle you are not aware of the static sensations from the 
semicircular canals ; but these sensations of balance are occur- 
ring all the time in the center for the static sense. They 
start a constant succession of motor impulses to the muscles 
of the arms and hands, which produce slight movements of 
the handle-bar to right or left; these movements keep you 
balanced and prevent the machine from falling over. How 
you learn to make these adjustive movements need not be 
discussed here.' The point is that you do make them with- 
out being conscious of the action. 

Sometimes we are confronted with a difficult mathematical 
problem which we cannot solve. After puzzling over it for a 
long time we drop it and go about some other business. 
Then all of a sudden, without any apparent reason, the solu- 
tion of the problem flashes before us when we are thinking of 
' See cb. xi. 
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something entirely different. The problem seems to have 
been worked out subconsciously. 

A clock strikes when you are reading and you do not 
notice it. A minute or two later you recall that it struck 
four times. 

You meet a man — a perfect stranger — in some gather- 
ing, and at once take a dislike to him. You cannot explain 
this dislike for a long time. Finally you realize that he re- 
minds you strongly of some one you know, whose person- 
ality is distasteful to you. 

You go out for a walk and take a certain path because of 
the interesting scenery it offers. That is, you believe this 
to be the reason for your choice. You return disappointed, 
and suddenly become aware that you subconsciously expected 
to encounter a certain attractive damsel on the way. 

Sometimes immediately after waking in the morning I can 
think of nothing but annoying blunders made by members of 
the family or others — perhaps months ago. This fault- 
finding attitude is due to subconscious systemic sensations 
of indigestion, not to anything in the external situation. On 
first waking, the digestive conditions overweigh the objective 
facts, and unwittingly control my thoughts, till I realize the 
reason and see the absurdity of this attitude. 

Instances of subconscious factors in mental life might be 
multiplied indefinitely. Reasoning, memory, emotion, motor 
coordination — all proceed at times subconsciously. Often 
these subconscious attitudes or processes are valuable 
adjuncts to our conscious processes, as in the first example 
given. In other cases they interfere with the normal opera- 
tion of our mental life. This is particularly true of unpleas- 
ant experiences or thoughts which we are ashamed of and 
wish to ignore. We try to forget them, and we succeed so 
far as our personal consciousness is concerned. But their 
traces may persist in the subconscious framework of our 
being. They crop out in unexpected and annoying ways; 
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sometimes they are betrayed by slips of the tongue, disquiet- 
ing dreams, or inexplicable actions. 

Psychoanalysis. ^ Attention has recently been called to 
this subconscious phase of mental life by the investigations of 
Sigmund Freud and others who have followed his method of 
investigation. These observers find that if you let your 
thoughts proceed naturally, without repression or guidance, 
frequently you will bring into the field of consciousness some 
subconscious memories or tendencies of whose existence you 
were not aware. 

A certain man has an unconquerable repugnance to the 
contact of fur. He is unable to explain it. Under expert 
handling, a train of thought is started, beginning with the 
idea of fur. He is led through quite a succession of memo- 
ries, and finally recalls an incident of early childhood, long 
forgotten, of being attacked by a shaggy dog. 

This method of bringing the subconscious into the fore- 
ground is called psychoanalysis. It has been used with good 
effect by physicians to enable patients to conquer unreason- 
ing fears and obsessions. Psychoanalysis is based on sound 
psychological principles; for our mental life depends largely 
on subconscious memory traces and on the attitudes which 
they have developed. It is also a fact that when we dis- 
cover the real origin of a baseless fear we can often ovei^ 
come it. 

We must be cautious, however, in interpreting the results 
obtained by this method. There is danger of carrying our 
conclusions too far, as the followers of Freud have done re- 
peatedly. Three great faults are found in the books which 
treat of subconscious life from this standpoint: 

(1) They convey the idea that the subconscious part of our 
being is a very highly organized -peTsonality. Freudians s{>eak 
as if there were a subconscious person (the ' censor ') inside 
us, who forces us to repress certain thoughts and desires. 
As a matter of fact, the subconscious part of our personality 
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is not nearly so well organized as the conscious. It is rather 
a lot of independent, partly organized attitudes and tenden- 
cies, which enter separately into our life. The ' fear of fur ' 
is one such tendency; the desire to meet a certain attractive 
girl is an entirely separate tendency. Each of these sub- 
conscious motives works independently, not through a gen- 
eral * subconscious self.' 

{i) There is danger also of forcing the interpretatunu 
Some writers become so fascinated with the notion of sub^ 
consciousness that they use it to explain everything. A lady 
says to her physician, " Please do not give me big bills " — 
meaning ' big pills.' Immediately it is assumed that she was 
thinking subconsciously of his high charges. It is more 
likely that the letter * b ' in * big ' was carried over to the 
next word and happened to make sense. Had she said ' pig 
pills ' or * pig bills ' the purely vocal nature of the blunder 
would have been obvious. 

We must be especially careful not to attach importance to 
the symbolic interpretation which psychoanalysts assign to 
dreams and trains of thought. They are usually far-fetched 
or fanciful. In interpreting dreams they say that the sun 
stands symbolically for the dreamer's father; a woman 
dreamed of is symboUc of his mother or wife. A number 
symbolism has been worked out which is as fantastic as that 
of the fortime-tellers. 

(3) Writers on the subconscious assign too much sexual 
significance to the hidden motives of action. The generative 
processes undoubtedly play a large part in human life — far 
more than we usually recognize. Civilized man has been 
taught to repress his sexual feelings, and the result is to mag- 
nify thdr importance in our silent thinking. But there are 
other important factors in our subconscious life. Nutrition 
is a powerful motive. The nutritive function dates back to 
the very dawn of life — long before there were two sexes. 
Avoidance of pain and the urge toward general activity are 
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also important motives of conduct. In studying mental life 
we should not be prudish and ignore the sex factor; on the 
other hand we must not be carried away by the zeal of unh- 
form interpretation so far as to attribute every subconscious 
motive to this one source. 

These cautions are needed to-day because the method of 
psychoanalysis has recently received considerable attention 
and has been exaggerated and distorted. The method itself 
is perfectly correct. By its use we can often arrive at a 
knowledge of many factors in our subconscious Ufe which 
without it remain hidden; motives become clear which are 
otherwise incomprehensible. The danger lies merely in 
interpreting the results unscientifically. If the above cau- 
tions are observed there is little danger of misusing psycho- 
analysis.' 

Varieties of Subconsciousness. — The term subconscious 
ex'perimces may be applied to several different sorts of events 
in mental life. These fall into two classes: Subliminal con- 
sciousness and subordinate consciousness. 

(1) Subliminal ExPERiENCEa: These are due to stimuli 
which are so faint that the result falls below the threshold or 
limit of consciousness; there is no conscious impression at all. 
Or two stimuh may differ so slightly that we do not con- 
sciously discriminate between them. 

A laboratory experiment illustrates this. The Jastrow 
cyhnders are hollow cylinders of hard rubber with removable 
ends, which can be readily grasped and lifted, [Fig. fil-l 
Id this experiment we take two of them and put weights 
inside so that one is slightly heavier than the other, say 150 
and 153 grams. If you lift first one, then the other, they 
seem aboid the same weight. 

t An amusing satire on tbe method ia contained in one of the Provincetown 
Flays called 'Sappressed Desires.' One character dreama of a hen rttpping 
about: tbe interpreter declares she was subconsciouBly thinking of a certain 
nuui named Stephen. ~ 
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Pig. 51. — Jastbow Ctlindebs 

Used to test the ability to discrimiiiate 
small differences in weight, by lifting or 



Now let the subject close his eyes and let the experimenter 
give him one cylinder after the other to lift and compare; 
let him judge (or guess) which 
is the heavier. Repeat this a 
large number of times, giving 
him the two cylinders now in 
one order, now in the other. If 
the subject were merely guess- 
ing, half of his answers would 
be right and half wrong. But 
it is f oimd that in the long run 

the subject will give decidedly ^y pressure on the skin. Shot is poured 

, ^- # • 1 . into each cylinder till the desired weight 

more than nity per cent of ngnt is obtained, when the ends aie screwed 

^•«««*A«« A,TA«« •i-U^.,^U l,^ ,^»«* on, the cylinders look and feel alike. 

answers, even tnougn ne may 

believe he is only guessing. In other words, the sUght differ- 
ence between the two stimuli, even though it is so small as 
not to be consciously noticed, has a real effect on our experi^ 
enoes. It influences our judgments to the extent which the 
percentage indicates. 

Similar experiments may be made with pairs of lines that 
are nearly equal, or with other pairs of slightly different 
stimuli. The results indicate the presence of suhliminal ele- 
ments in our experiences. 

Somewhat the same sort of elements occur in the ' margi- 
nal ' portions of our ordinary experiences. When you look 
attentively at any object the things at the far end of the 
visual field are hazy and almost unnoticed. They may not 
be quite subKminal, yet they do not enter into the general 
picture as conscious factors. Or again, if you are reading, 
the conversation and other noises about you are marginal. 
In such cases the second stimulus is not necessarily very 
faint, but the nerve impulses which it starts do not pene- 
trate to the higher centers except in a faint degree. Their 
passage is hindered by fatigue of the synapses, which is 
equivalent to * inattention.' Consequently the resulting 
sensations in the higher, conscious centers are mat^xkai. 
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(2) Subordinate Levels of Experience: Here the 
sensory impulse does not connect up with our present pN- 
sonal experience at all. Its effects are inhibited at the lower 
center. The case of the clock striking without your noticing 
it illustrates this; the original experience did not form part 
of your persoTial field of consciousness, but it did belong to a 
subordinate field of consciousness, as shown by the fact that 
you recalled it afterwards. 

In other cases the experience never gets to our personal 
consciousness, and we are inclined to doubt whether the 
effect is not purely ' physiological ' and unconscious. Some 
morning when I am in my laboratory it begins to rain. I 
wonder whether I closed my bedroom window before leaving 
the house. Hard as I try, I cannot recall closing it. On 
returning to the house I find the window closed. I did close 
it, for no one else has been in the room. Did I close the 
window consciously or not? 

We may treat all such dissociated experiences as ' swb-con- 
scious '; that is, they are of the same sort as our conscious 
experiences, except that they are not part of our peraonat 
conscious hfe; they are experiences of our lower centers — 
not of the cortically organized self. It is helpful to regard 
even pure reflexes, such as winking, as subconscious. This 
view enables us to bring all experiences and all mental life 
into one general notion.' 

Hyperesthesia and Anesthesia. — Stimuli sometimes have 
a more intensive effect than usual. This is called hyperes- 
thesia. When we are in a high-strung nervous state we can 
hear faint sounds which ordinarily would not be detected; 
the sense of hearing is ' hyperesthetic' Visual hyperesthesia 
occurs frequently. A hypnotized person is able to distinguish 
between blank sheets of paper, which look alike to the or(U- 

' In many text-boaka the refieiea anil instincts are treated ai purely 
physiological activity and are not regarded as mental acts. TUb vicir U 
admissible, but it limits the field of psychology unduly. 
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nary eye. Tell him that one sheet is a photograph of X, 
another a picture of Y, a third of Z, and he will pick them 
out correctly after they have been shuffled. This abnormal 
discrimination is due to hyperesthesia: the hypnotic subject 
is unusually sensitive to differences of texture in the blank 
sheets. Certain persons can distinguish odors much better 
than others. They are hyperesthetic in the sense of smell 
as compared with the average man. When we are more sen- 
sitive to touch or cold in some special locality of the skin 
than elsewhere, it is called local hyperesthesia. A high-stnmg 
person is apt to have hyperesthesia of all the senses — that 
is, general hyperesthesia. Both local and general hyperes- 
thesia may be induced by stimulants. 

The opposite of this condition is undersensitivity or hypes-- 
thesia. It occurs especially in fatigue. When the air is 
laden with perfume in the blossom season we notice at first 
the overpowering odor; gradually the odor becomes less vivid 
and at length it may appear very faint indeed. In eating a 
sweet dessert we find that the sweet taste becomes gradually 
less noticeable. The same is true of other senses. These are 
instances of temporary undersensitivity of the receptor. In 
the same way the nerves may be temporarily impaired by 
fatigue of the synapses. 

The Umiting case of undersensitivity is anesthesia^ where 
there is no sensation whatever. This occurs when a sensory 
nerve is cut or a receptor destroyed. Anesthesia may also be 
brought about by the action of certain drugs on the receptors. 
Cocaine appUed to the skin deadens the pain sense tempo- 
rarily. We have practical demonstrations of this in the 
dentist's chair. This condition is local anesthesia. The 
numbness of the arm when we lie on it in bed is not a sensa- 
tion but the absence of usual sensations; it is local tactile 
anesthesia. Narcotic drugs, which act upon the nerves di- 
recUy, produce general undersensitivity and sometimes gen- 
eral anesthesia. There is general anesthesia in dreamless sleep. 
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Hyperesthesia, normal sensitivity, undersenaitivity, and 
anesthesia really form a continuous aeries containing all the 
various grades of sensitivity. Our degree of consciousness 
and the tone of our experiences depend very largely on the 
general condition and chemical changes of our body. Hi- 
health, bad nourishment, drugs, impure air, result in unfa- 
vorable physiological conditions of the bodily organs and 
unhealthy chemical products in the tissues. These harm- 
ful influences affect the nervous system and impair its ac- 
tivities, 30 that the entire aspect of the world may appear 
changed. 

Relation of SenBitivity to Consciousness. — The intensity 
and vividness of our experiences depend on the nervous proc- 
esses in the brain centers. These braia processes are deter- 
mined by two separate factors: the activity of the receptors 
and sensory nerves, and the conditions of the brain itself. 

Suppose some one knocks on your door. In order to hear 
the sound as the average person hears it, your ear and audi- 
tory nerve must be in normal condition. You may be deaf 
or hard of hearing; or you may have an unusually keen ear 
or be keyed up. The way you hear the sound depends on 
the condition of the ear and sensory nerves. The difference 
in sensitivity of the receptors is the basis of the series from 
anesthesia to hyperesthesia. 

Now suppose your aense of hearing is normal and the 
auditory impression reaches the center. Ordinarily you hear 
the sound and say " Come in." But you may be busy read- 
ing and not notice the sound. Or you may be drowsy or 
asleep. If you hear the knocking plainly, you are consdous. 
If you are inattentive, the experience is marginal. If the 
knocking is loud and you do not hear it at the time, its effect 
is subconsmous — it is an experience of your lower centers. 
If the sound is very faint, the effect may be subliminal. That 
is, your experience of the knocking depends not only on your 
receptors but on the condition of your br^n. This is the 
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basis of the difference between vivid consciousness, marginal 
consciousness, and subconsciousness. 

Summary. — In the two preceding chapters we examined 
the process of receiving information (sensation) and the 
nature of the sensations in man. This chapter takes up 
the question: '' What happens when the sensory material 
reaches the brain centers? " 

One important result is that toe receive the informaiioa. 
That is, the man in whose brain the nerve impulses are going 
on is conscious and has sensations and various experiences. 
Consciousness means that the man is alive to his surround- 
ings. 

Still more important is the fact that the sensations do not 
remain detached and unrelated. They are viU together into 
defintte ex'pen'e nceft. The piecemeal sensations are worked 
into shape by a number of mental processes: impression, 
suggestion, revival, attention, composition, and discrimina- 
tion. As a residt of this working over we have a number of 
different sorts of experience — perception, memory, etc. — 
which will be discussed in the following chapters. 

In addition to our conscious or personal experiences there 
are certain brain effects of which we are not aware. These 
are called subconscious experiences. They are either (1) 
subliminal^ that is, too faint to be noticed; or (i) subordinate, 
that is, they occur on a lower brain level and not in the 
cortex. Our conscious experiences are also subject to changes 
of vividAess due to the condition of our receptors: hyperes' 
ihesia means a high degree of consciousness; undersensitivity 
(hypesthesia) means a faint degree of experience, the Umit 
being anesthesia, or entire absence of sensation. 

With practice we can learn to observe our own experiences 
and note their characteristics. This method of studying 
mental facts is called self-observation or introspection. 
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Practical Exercises: 

28. Examine your experience in trying to read when an interesting coi 
versation is going on in the room. Describe the changes of attentic 
from one group of impressions to the other, and the marginal elemen 
of the experience. 

29. Report your experiences in trying to listen to a lecture when you a 
very sleepy. Note especially any fluctuations of attention, diffusic 
of attention, snatches of anesthesia. 

80. Describe some recent experience in which you have worked out 
problem subconsciously or performed some rather complex att sul 
consciously. 

81. Describe any notable experience of anesthesia or hyperesthesia i 
your recent life. 

82. Examine one of your well-formed habits (e.g., dressing, eating wil 
table implements, taking a customary walk) ; what factors seem to I 
(1) conscious, (2) subconscious, (3) absolutely unconscious? 

References: 
On attention: W. B. PiUsbury, AUerUion, 
On subconsciousness: M. Prince, The Unconscioua. 
On p^ychoanalygis: S. Freud, Psychopathology qf Everyday Life, 
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Nature of Perception. — Perceptions are experiences due to 

■ direct impressions from the external senses. This is slightly 

J! narrower than the ordinary use of the term. It is all right in 

offhand conversation to speak of ' perceiving a pain ' or 

?" 'perceiving the truth.' But when we study mental states 

systematically, it is important to call different sorts of experi- 

^ ences by different names: We perceive what is outside the 

body, we feel what takes place within the body, and we 

believe the truth of propositions. 

Perception is the grouping together of various external 
sensations^ into a single, united experience. Your percep- 
tion of this book involves putting together a large number of 
sensations obtained through your eye and optic nerve. Each 
letter on the page stimulates your retina at some point and 
starts a nerve impulse along some of the optic nerve fibers 
toward your brain. Hundreds of these impidses reach the 
visual center at the same time and give separate sensations. 
In the center the separate impulses are brought together by 
the nervous process of collection, and the complex impulse 
which ensues arouses a complex experience of the whole 
printed page. The combining process is called perception; 
the experience is a perception. 

Our perceptions correspond very closely to the objects 
which cause them. If your eyesight is good, the shape and 
markings of the perceived book are very similar to the shape 
and markings of the real book which lies beyond your eyes 

' An 'external sensation' is a sensation coming from one of the 'external 
lenses/ such as sight (see Table I, p. 58).*! The stimulus is outside our body. 
The expression external seneaHon is short for extemaUy stimulated sensaMon, 
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and furnishes the visual stimuli. This is true also of pei^ 
ception by touch. We perceive the roughness of sandpaper 
or of a gravel walk. Our experiences resemble the situation 
in the world outside our body. 

The correspondence between perception and reality is not 
always perfect. We often have illusions in perception, — 
that is, things do not always appear as they really are. Some 
of these illusions are very striking. In Fig. 52 we see per- 
fectly clearly the entire outline 
of the letters; we see lines where 
there are no lines at all. 

The lack of complete harmony 

between the j)erception and the 

Fio. 53. — Fiijj:d-in thing perceived is not remark- 

ERCEPnoK j^jjj^ when we cor.sider the chain 

outline of tiie ieiu™^piK»«'™mpirtc'! ^f processcs involvcd — light 

«''*tJo'n'""* ''"'' "" ■"P''''*^ '" P"" waves, retinal activity, nerve 

impulses, central collection, and 

other operations. It is like transmitting a telegram. You 

write out the message in pencil, the telegrapher clicks it off, 

the receiving operator hears a succession of dots and daahea 

and typewrites the words in Roman letters. It is really 

surprising that more mistakes do not occur in perception. 

The exactness with which our experiences correspond to 

reality is evidence of the high precision of our receptors and 

nervous system. y. 

Often our perceptions are more like the real object than the 
sensations which compose the experience would lead us to 
expect. For instance, if we tilt a book at an angle (like the 
book shown in Fig, 58 ') the four comers still appear as 
rectangles, though the sensations taken by themselves would 
make the page look diamond-shaped. The reason why the 
comers look rectangular is that our gercegtions include-BOt 
merely sensations but memories of other books we have seen 

' P. 151. 
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Fio. 53. — Illusion of thb 
Cbosses 



and handled in the past . These memory elements combine 
with the present sensations, and since all books are made with 
square comers the resulting per- 
ception takes that form. This 
tendency to interpret according 
to past experience is so strong 
that in Fig. 5S the rectangular 
cross-Unes look tilted, and the 
tilted lines look rectangular. 

There are certain errors in 
perception due to defects of the 
receptors. If you are astig- 
matic, everything looks some- 
what distorted; if you are neap- 
sighted, objects at a distance 

are blurred. You are quite The recUngular .««.Iinc either look 
aware in such cases that your oblique or seem to swing into the paper; 
... Tk . . 1 ^® oblique cross-lines look rectangular. 

perception is faulty. But there 

are also errors in perception which one does not appreciate. 
Certain objects are colored with ultra-violet or infrarred 
light; we cannot see these colors because the retina does not 
recrive such rays. Ordinarily we see nothing of what is 
going on inside our own body; but the X-ray penetrates 
the tissues, and if our eyes were sensitive to the X-ray, we 
could see through a human body almost as readily as 
through a glass window. There are sounds in the world 
about us which perhaps an insect can perceive plainly, but 
which man cannot hear. The dog's perception of his master 
by smell is incomprehensible to the human nose. We do 
not perceive the earth's magnetic current directly at all. 

It follows that our perceptions of the world about us are 
not exactly like the real world. We are Umited to material 
that our receptors can take in. So far as we can perceive, 
we generally perceive things in their real relations ; we inter- 
pret our sensations truly, except for certain illusions based on 
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habit, The piecing together and inteq>retatioii of sensations 
is due to the mental processes of composition, attention, etc. 
(ch. vi). It takes place after the nerve impulses have 
reached the brain centers. 

There are quite a number of different ways of working ova 
the sensory material in perception. We shall discuss them in 
the following order: 

PercejitioD of aurfacea 
Perception of depth 
Perception of objects 
FerccptioD of time and events 

a. Discrimination J Weber's Law. — Discrimination of two 
things does not always mean that we consciously percrive 
their difference. A very small difference between two sensur 
tions may lead to subconscious discriminatioQ. When we 
compare two lifted cylinders that are nearly equal in weight 
there is some discrimination, as shown by the fact that con- 
siderably more than half our judgments are correct, though 
they seem mere guesses.' Our automatic balancing move- 
ments when we ride a bicycle are based on subconscious dis- 
crimination. 

Conscious discrimination occurs when the nerve impulses 
reach the higher brain centers in the cortex. We perceive a 
difference of quality or intensity between two sensations 
when the two sensory impulses are brought together in a 
perception center of the brain, and the central impulse is dis- 
tributed on the basis of this difference. Suppose you lift 
two cylinders which are noticeably different in weight. The 
two sensations are different, and this difference starts a motor 
impulse in the proper channel, so that you point to the 
heavier, or say, " the first is heavier," or respond in some 
other discriminative way. You react discriminatively be- 
cause you have arranged to do so beforehand, and because 
' See oh. vi, p. 137, 
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the motor paths from the brain centers are prepared to send 
the unpnlses down to the motor organs. But whether you 
will point to the first or to the second cylinder is deter- 
mined by the diflFerence between the two sensations and by 
the central process of discrimination. 

Considerable work has been done in the psychological 
laboratory on fhe perception of very small diflFerences. 
There is no special problem in distinguishing large diflFerences : 
when a thick cloud passes over the sun, we notice the darken- 
ing eflFect at once. But if we are reading in the late afternoon 
it often happens that we do not notice the growing dusk till 
suddenly the strain of reading brings us to a realization that 
the light has greatly diminished. 

How much diflFerence must there be between two things in 
order that we may be able to consciously distinguish them? 
This is an important problem in psychology, since it deter- 
mines the number of diflFerent impressions we are capable of 
experiencing. In the laboratory this is investigated by 
taking two stimuli of the same sort and varying the inten- 
sity of one (the other remaining constant) till we no longer 
observe any diflFerence between the two. Or, starting with the 
two alike, we gradually vary the intensity of one till it is jvM 
observably different from the other. This can readily be done 
with any of the external senses; we can compare the bright- 
ness of two lights, the loudness of noises, the intensity of 
tastes and odors, the heaviness of pressure or lifting.' 

Experimental investigations show that the intensity of a 
stimulus must be increased by a certain proportion of itself 
in order to give a just observably diflFerent sensation. For 
example, whatever the intensity of a light, it must be in- 
creased by l/lOO of itself to appear brighter; pressure on the 
skin (without lifting) must be increased by l/20 to be dis- 
tinguished; a lifted weight must be l/40 heavier in order to 
be noticeably heavier. This law of discrimination was first 

' The muscle iense belongs among the external senses in this respect 
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formulated by E. H. Weber in 1834, on the basis of his own 

experiments, and is cEdled Weber's Law. Weber's Law may 
be stated in a simple form: Senaaiions increase in arithmetical 
progression as the stimuli increase in geometrical ■progression. 
Weber's Law as applied to sound intensity is represented 
j^ the curve shown in Fig. 54. Here the fraction of increase 
is 1/3. For pressure and bright- 
ness the curve is of the same 
form, but it ia much flatter: 
each step requires less increase 
in these senses than in hearing. 
When two stimuli are nearly 
alike our discrimination is often 
influenced by inattention, dis- 
tracting stimuli, and other fac- 
tors; so that a large number of 
experiments are needed to de- 
termine the fraction of increase 
exactly. But the fundamental 
principle can easily be verified. 
Compare the difference of 
brightness in a darkroom lighted 
first with one candle, then with 
two; now compare daylight, 
Fom ot the cune tor Lntenuty of with daylight increased by 

Bound; the Weber fnction ia L/3. 3uft i, t j.^ j i 

ohMTTBhit jDcreMo of MnwtioB en in- ouc Candle. In the oarkroom 
di«t»d by »qu.i diiiu.™ aioBg th= X comparison the difference ap- 

mtB At points Si, Si. Sa. etc. CorRHpond- '^ *^ 

ing veiufs oi itimuii »re leprwenicd bj pears Very great, in the daylight 

•urelhiWebeffftction ill/Ml the curve it is not HOticcable. The dlffcF- 

u mocb a«iter. eDce between 3 oz. and 4 oz. is 

very noticeable, while the difference between 4 lb. and 4 lb. 
1 oz. is imperceptible. It is always the relative difference — 
not the absolute difference — that we distinguish. 

The fraction of least observable difference is called the 
Weber Constant. The constant for various senses is shown 
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in Table VII. Weber's Law holds to some extent for dis- 
crimination of duration and size as well as intensity. It does 
not hold for least observable differences in qualities, such as 
color hues and auditory tones. 

Table Vn. — Values of the Weber Constant 



Scruaiion 


L.P,D, Intercity 


Individual range 


Visual (light) 


0.01 

o.ssi 

0.15 

0.25 

0.25 

0.05 

0.0S6 

0.0S6 

0.025 


0.015 to 0.005 


Auditory (noise) 

" (tones) 

OHwctoxy 


0.20 to 0.125 
3S to 0.25 


Gustatory 


0.33 to 0.25 


Tactile 


0.10 to 0.033 


Warmth 




Cold 




Kinesthetic , 


0.05 to 0.013 



Each firactkm denotes the proportion of the origincd ttimvlua which must be added to tl in 
order that the lensatkm may be just noticeably greater. 

b. Perception of Surfaces. — The perception of space rela- 
tions includes two very diflFerent processes. One is perception 
of the size and shape of objects that we see or touch. The other 
is the perception of distance of objects from our body. The 
former is called surface perception, the other is depth per- 
ception. 

Surface perception is much the simpler process. Objects 
which we see, stimulate a great number of rods and cones in 
the retina, and the things which touch our skin stimulate 
many different touch receptors. When the separate visual 
(or tactile) impressions from all parts of the object are com- 
bined together in the brain centers we get a perception of 
something spread out before us. The question is, how we 
come to perceive the various parts of any object in the same 
rdaiions to one another that they really bear. This really 
involves three distinct problems. Take, for instance, touch 
perception [Fig. SS\: 
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(1) HowdoweiiMfinffuifA twopainUAaiidBon theBkinatallf Why do 
they Qot fuse, like sQunda? 

(2) How do we perceive that a, given point A on tlie skin is fartker distant 
from C than from B? 

(3) How do we perceive that C and X are io different direction) from A? 

The same three questions come up in visual perceptioa: 
How do we distinguish different points, perceive their dis- 
tance apart, and appreciate direction? Sight and touch are 
the two chief sources of surface perception, 

(1) First as to discrimination of different points. This ia 
due to slight differences in the receptors themselves. Each 
rod and cone in the retina, each 
touch corpuscle in the skin, 
is slightly different from every 
other and gives slightly differ- 
ent sensations. These slight 
differences are local signs (that 
is, indications of locality) which 
enable us to distinguish one 
point from another. We can 
think of them as the ' personal 
touch ' which each receptor 
gives to its stimuli, just as the 
timbre of each man's voice has 
its own individuality, which 
enables us to recognize who it 
is that is talking regardless of 
what he is saying. 

(3) The second question is 
how we come to perceive cor- 
' ' " ". rectly the size of objects and 

itimuiiii movf. over the sidn. {See du- their distance apart. Two fac- 
cuuian in i . ^^^^ assist US in getting our clue 

to surface distances, (i) When objects move over the body or 
before the eye, or the skin or eye is moved over stationary 
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objects, any given point on the object stimulates a number 
of receptors in regular order. On the skin the points ABC... 
K L [Fig. 55] are stimulated in succession, or else some other 
series A W X Y Z L. We never get the sensations in a 




'•••« 



N 




Direction rf Eve movemerti 

Pro. 5Q, •— Visual Space PEBCEFn(»f 

Dotted lines show paths of light waves from a point P on the book-cover toward the ey«^ 
fint spreading out, then brought together by the lens and focused at A on the retina. When 
the eye moves counteiHiIockwise (in direction of lower arrow), the picture, of P on the retins 
moves clockwise (left-hand arrow) from A to B, C, D. (See discussion in text.) 

random, jumbly order, A K B L C. The same is true in 
sight. The eye moves regularly; any given point (say, the 
letter P in Pig. 56) stimulates the rods and cones of the retina 
in some regular order, such as A B C D, never in random 
ordar. 

This means that any given point K on the skin or D on 
the retina, which is situated far from the starting-point A, is 
not stimulated by a given object immediately after A, but 
only after a number of other points have been stimulated. 
The same series ABCKorABCD occurs over and over 
again, and this enables us to appreciate that B and C are 
nearer A than are any of the points which are stimulated 
afterwards. 

(ii) The muscle sense aids greatly in building up our per- 
ception of size. When we move the hand or the eye we get 
muscle sensations. If the movement is quick, the muscle 
sensations are more intense; the unusual muscular exertion 
informs us that the starting and stopping points are farther 
distant than the mere time would indicate. If the move- 
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ment is very slow, the muscle sensations are frnnt and the 
distance is perceived to be small. 

Our perception of the length of a line or the size of an 
object, then, is due to these two factors: (i) the orderly suc- 
cession of points on the skin or retina, with their distinguish- 
ing local signs, and (ii) the intensity of the muscle sensations 
which accompany the movements of our limbs or eyes. 

(3) Finally the question arises, how we come to appreciate 
difference in direction. Muscle sensations furnish the chief 
information regarding the direction of lines and their curvar 
ture, which is an important el ment in surface perception. 
In Fig. 55 the points C and X are equally distant from A, 
But the hand moves differently in the two cases, so that the 
muscle sensations when we move from A to C are different 
from the muscle sensations which accompany a movement 
from A to X. 

In sight this factor is even more evident. When we turn 
the eyes upward the superior muscles do most of the con- 
tracting; when we turn them toward the right it is one of 
the horizontal muscles of each eye. The muscle sensations 
in the two cases are different, and this difference of sensation 
enables us to distinguish the direction of the two movements 
readUy. For diagonal movements one horizontal and one 
vertical muscle come into play; we perceive the direction 
according to the proportion of sensation from each muscle. 

To sum up, surface perception includes three independent 
mental acts: (1) We dbtinguisb between different points and 
parts of objects by means of local signs. (2) We perceive 
their distance apart by means of the orderly succession of local 
signs and by the varying intensity of the accompanying muscle 
sensations. (3) We appreciate differences of direction by 
means of the different muscle sensations which accompany 
movements of the eye, hand, or other members. When we 
look at things or touch them, we get these clues in addition 
to the touch and visual sensations. They give us information 
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which enables us to perceive objects as spread out in space 
before us. 

c. Visual Depth (Projection and Perspective). — The dis- 
tant senses give us information about things that are more 
or less distant from the body. The stimuli come in contact 
with the receptors, but the objects themselves do not. 
When we see and smell a rose, stimuU from the rose affect 
our visual and olfactory receptors; but the rose remains out 
there on the stalk, some distance off. In such cases we per- 
ceive the object " where it is " — the rose does not seem to be 
in contact with our eyes or inside our nostrils. 

How is it that we see the rose projected out at a distance 
from the eye, although our sensations are due to stimuli on 
the retina? Perception of depth (that is, distance straight 
away from the eye toward the horizon) is not due to local 
signs; for the stimuU from all distances in the same Une from 
the eye strike the same point on the retina and bear the same 
local sign. The same is true of hearing and smell. 

Sight is far more developed in its space relations than the 
other senses. We are able to distinguish very accurately the 
distance of objects from the eye. We see a statue * in per- 
spective * — that is, the perception rounds out toward us ia 
carves like the real statue. What factors in the sensation 
enable us to project our visual perceptions in this way? 

Depth perception in sight is due to a combination of cer- 
tain non-visual information with the visual sensations, just 
as surface perception is due to the combination of local signs 
and muscle sensations with the sensations of sight. Some of 
the clues for perceiving depth accompany the visual sensa- 
tions from each eye separately; we get them as readily when 
one eye is closed. Other dues are due to the two eyes work- 
ing together. There are six uniocular^ and two binocular 
factors. 

(1) AccoBOfODATiON Senbations: The lens of the eye 
bulges out when we look at objects close by, and flattens when 
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we look at distant objects.' Muscle sensations accompany 
these changes of the accommodation muscle; the sensations 
vary with the amount of muscular contraction. These 
accommodaiion sensations are an important clue for percep- 
tion of depth or distance away from the eye. \\'hen we focus 
the eye for a given distance we get a certain muscle sensation 
which tells us how far off we are focusing. 

Accommodation sensations assist us only in determining a 
limited range of depth distances. The lens of the normal 
human eye is completely relaxed when we focus for about 6 
to 10 meters (20 to 33 feet). There is also a near-by limit, 
normally about 10 cm. (4 inches); we cannot squeeze the 
lens sufficiently to get a clear picture of nearer objects. 
Within these limits the changes of accommodation sensations 
furnish clues which enable us to perceive rather exactly the 
depth of objects. For perception of greater distances otha 
factors are needed. 

(2) Distinctness: Owing to the dust in the atmosphere, 
objects at a distance are not so distinct as those near by. 
Objects seem close to us if their ovUinea are sharp and their 
details are clearly marked off; tliey appear farther off as the 
outlines and details grow more vague. Distinctness is an 
important clue for depth perception, but it often gives mis- 
leading information. We misinterpret distances when the 
atmosphere is unusually clear or unusually dense. In Colo- 
rado mountains thirty or forty miles away seem only a half- 
hour walk. On a misty day objects look larger and farther 
away than they really are. These mistakes of perception are 
called Ulusiona. 

(3) Shading; When light strikes the human face from the 
right, the nose casts a shadow on the left cheek, the mouth b 
in shadow, etc. Shading is a clue to the different distance of 
various parts of an object from the observer. This factor 

• Stand close to some one, at hia sEde, and observe the changes ai he lookj 
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gives the finest of all depth distinctions. It enables us to see 
objects in perspective and in relief. So powerful is its in- 
fluence that we tend to interpret the flat surface of a painting 
or photograph in terms of depth. Some objects in the pic- 
ture stand out and others recede back from the canvas or 
paper. In the theater, we perceive a cottage in the back- 
ground at least two 6r three miles away, though we know 
perfectly well that it is really painted on a stage curtain. 
The illusion is irresistible if the curtain is seen through a glass 
window; the glass makes the imperfections of the painted 
curtain less apparent. 

(4) Superposition: If two objects lie in the same straight 
line, the nearer one will hide part of the farther one. When 
we see the outline of a house broken by a tree, the house 
looks farther away than the tree. This effect, called super- 
position^ is of great use in perceiving the relative distance of 
different objects from us. The illusion of perspective in 
photographs and paintings depends largely on this factor. 

(5) Size and Shape of Familiar Objects: Many of the 
familiar creatines and objects around us are of a ' standard 
size,' with only slight variations. Grown-up human beings 
vary in height only a few inches from the average. When we 
see a man, the size of the impression on our retina is a clue to 
his distance. If the retinal picture is small the man looks 
far away, if it is large he looks near by. Houses difter 
considerably in size, but the windows and the height of 
the stories are fairly uniform; we appreciate the distance 
of a house by means of this factor. And so of any familiar 
thing. 

This factor may give rise to illusions. A miniature house 
on the stage is perceived as a full-sized house in the distance. 

The shape of a familiar object also gives us a clue to its 
position. Book covers are usually rectangular; when we see 
a book lying before us whose cover has two acute and two 
obtuse angles we project one of the acute comers farther 
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away from us than the other. [Fig. 56.] In paintings and 
pictures the perspective effect is enhanced by this factor. 

(6) Relative Motion: When we look out of the window 
of a moving train, objects near at hand pass by much more 
rapidly than distant objects. If we are standing still and 
move the head to right and left the same thing happens. In 
either case we get a clue of the distance of various objects 
from their relative rale of motion across the field of vision. 
For one-eyed persons this is the most important factor in 
giving perspective to the landscape. 

(7) Conveboence: Focusing the two eyes upon a single 
point is called convergence. When we look first at an object 
some distance off and then at a nearer object in the same 
direction, the eyes do not turn both together, as in ordinary 



O-^^. 



Flo. ST. — CoNVRBGENCIi OF THB EtbB 

ntun Uw tyn ilk 6»d oa ■ dUUut poict F both pupilt arc al.Eblly ntmur^ 

movements. Either one eye remains fixed and the other 
turns slightly inward {toward the nose); or else both turn 
inward — they converge. \Fig. 57.i Since the eye move- 
ments in convergence are different from ordinary eye move- 
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ments» the accompanying muscle sensations are different. 
They give us a clue as to the distance from us of the point 
upon which the eyes are converged. This factor supplements 
the various uniocular indications described above; but its 
value is limited to distances of not more than one hundred 
feet; beyond this there is practically no change in the angle 
of convergence. 

(8) BiNOCULAB Differences: If you hold a piece of card- 
board between the two eyes with one edge toward you, the 
left eye sees only one side of the cardboard while the right 
^e sees the other; your two visual fields are different. If 
you hold a ball near the eyes, the right eye sees a little farther 
around it to the right than the left eye. Any rounded object 
which is near your body presents a slightly different picture 
to the two eyes. These two different pictures do not dash 
as one would think; they combine into a single definite per- 
ception, so that the object * stands out in relief.' It looks 
rounded out and solid. 

The combination of binocular pictures may be studied by 
means of the stereoscope. [Fig. 58.] In the holder of the 
stereoscope, several inches from the eyes, is placed a card with 
two pictures. The pictures are nearly aUke, but not quite; 
the left pictiu^ is the way a solid object or scene would look 
to the left eye if it were some distance off — the right is the 
scene as it would appear to the right eye. By means of 
prism lenses the two pictures are brought together in the 
middle of the field of vision. One is seen by the right ^e 
and the other by the left, but we see only a single picture. 
Examine a pair of stereoscopic photographs without the 
instrument and notice how different sotne of the details are. 
Yet when the two are combined in a stereoscope they give 
one distinct picture, just as we would see a similar scene with 
the two eyes in real life. 

How these Clues are Used. — Of the various sorts of clues 
that enable us to see at a distance, only one (binocular differ- 
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ence) is really a visual sensation. Some of the clues are 
muscle sensations that occur at the same time as the visual 
sensations and combine with them; and some are not even 
sensations, — they are memories of past sensations. The size 




Fia. S8. — Stereoscope 



Kiennpe. Lcit eye IodIu througb A al 
looks throuft] B «t ngbt-bsnd pirture. 
. linglE view in the Dtiddle of tbe visual 



of familiar objects is a memory of many former perceptions 
of these objects. Wlien we perceive a tilted book as having 
right-angled comers, the experience involves previous per- 
ceptions of books in many tilted positions. The memory 
clues and muscle-sense clues are combined with the visual 
sensations derived from the objects and the total effect is a 
perception of things at a distance. The scene is projected. 
It would be wrong to say that we first see things fiat and 
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then correct this impression. The projective process is 
immediate — it is not an inference. We perceive the size and 
tilt and depth of things at once. This is proved by experi- 
ments with instantaneous or very short exposures.^ 

It is difficult to understand how we come to have one single 
perception, and not two, when each of the eyes has a retinal 
pictiu^ of the entire field. This is partly explained by the 
course of the optic nerve. At the optic chiasm [Fig. 27 ^J the 
fibers from the inner (nasal) half of each retina cross to the 
opposite side of the brain; those from the outer half do not. 
The fibers from the left half of each retina go to the left side 
of the brain, those from the right half go to the right side; 
so that two similar stimuli from corresponding points in the 
two retinas arrive at neighboring points in the visual center 
of the brain at the same time. Just how these pairs of cor- 
responding central points are connected is not known. It is 
a case of fusion, and is similar to the fusion of identical soimd 
impressions from the two ears. 

It is also puzzUng to understand how we see objects " ofif 
at a distance '' when the perception process actually takes 
place in the brain. This much can be said about it: Pro- 
jection is one of many ways in which the raw material of 
experience is worked over and transformed. A ' projected 
out ' quality is added to the various sensations that enter 
into our experience of distant objects, just as a ' spread-out ' 
quality is added to the experience of visual surface. Our 
projection of visual experiences means only that we project 
most of these visual pictures beyond the visual picture of our 
own body, which forms part of our visual world. 

Projection in Other Senses. — Depth perception and pro- 
jection occur to a considerable extent in smell and hearing. 
Odors are perceived not in our nostrils but in the rose or 

^ Aooommodation and convergence require time; these factors would not 
occur in instantaneous exposures. 
• P. «•. 
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other outside object which is the real source of the stimulus. 
Sounds are locahzed outside the head, often at a cousiderable 
distance. 

The actual distance of odorous objects or sounds is not 
perceived so precisely as in sight. If we possess the sense 
of sight we usually project odors into the objects that we see 
and measure the distance of the source visually. The pro- 
jection of sounds is assisted by training. Certain sounds 
are ordinarily limited to a certain range of intensity. If 
they are softer or louder than usual, we localize them far off 
or near by. 

The cutaneous sen.ses {warmth, cold, touch) furnish a few 
independent indications of depth and projection. If we hold 
our hands near a hot stove we locate the sensation of warmth 
outside the body toward the stove. Cold is similarly pro- 
jected when we hold our hand near a cake of ice. Ordinarily 
our eyes are open and there is visual projection also. But 
even with closed eyes some temperature projection takes 
place. In touch, which is well developed for surface percep- 
tion, there is only slight projection. 

Projection in touch usually occurs when a rigid object con- 
nects the source of stimulation with our touch receptors. 
When we write with a pen we feel the point of the pen touch- 
ing the paper. When we cut with scissors the touch sensar 
tion is projected to the place where the cutting occurs. When 
we walk we feel the soles of our shoes pressing on the ground, 
and in using a cane we feel the tip of the cane where it touches 
the pavement. Most singular of all, when we dig with a 
spade we feel the impact of the spade undergroimd when it 
strikes a stone.' 

All this indicates that we have a general tendency in per- 
ception to project a sensation as Jar out from the body toward 
the source as the data warrant. Even our systemic sensa- 
tions are projected from the brain centers to thdr source in 
* In these illustrstioni the vord 'feel' means to 'bsve a perception.' 
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the receptors within the body; muscle sensations of effort 
are often projected into objects, so that we are apt to endow 
inanimate things (such as the wind) with muscular power 
and strength. 

The space perception of the blind is quite different from 
that of normal men. Blind persons perceive lines and sur- 
faces just as we do» except that they do not discriminate 
nearly so finely. But (1) they perceive all sides of a solid at 
once — the back as well as the front; and (2) they do not 
perceive objects in ^perspective. 

A blind man perceives the shape of a ball by putting his 
hands aroimd it; his perception includes every part of the 
spherical surface with equal vividness. To us, the farther 
gide is hidden and does not enter into the perception except 
through memory images or touch, so that usually we perceive 
only half the ball at a time. And so of objects generally; 
the blind perceive them all around at the same time; ordi- 
narily we do not. It is not easy for us to picture what this 
means, because our space perception is so largely visual. 
But if you close your eyes and examine objects by touch, you 
can appreciate the blind man's kind of perception somewhat 
better; when you handle a book or a ball you get as clear an 
impression of the far side as of the side nearest you. 

On the other hand, a blind person has no idea how anyone 
can get perceptions of near and remote objects all at once. 
Accommodation, shading, convergence, mean nothing to him. 
To the blind, perception is largely an exploring process, 
which takes time. 

d. Perception of Objects. — When a whole group of stimuli 
affect our receptors at once, some of the resulting sensations 
enter into the perception more clearly and vividly than others. 
Usually there is a ' focus of attention ' comprising certain 
elements that are especially clear; other parts of the percep- 
tion are fairly vivid, while others are indistinct or quite un- 
noticed. This unevenness in the perception is partly due to 
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differences in the intensity of the stimuli. A loud sound 
usually occupies the focus of attention, while very fMnt 
sounds which accompany it pass unnoticed. A bright-colored 
pattern stands out prominent, while the dimmer background 
is scarcely observed at all. 

There are also differences of vividness in our perceptions 
wluch do not depend on the intensity of stimulation. When 
we look at a human face we do not observe each individual 
feature distinctly. Usually the eyes, nose, and mouth are 
most prominent, the ears and chin and the arrangement of 
hair are noticed somewhat, while the curves and shading of 
the cheeks may escape notice altogether. These diSerencea 
are due to attention and inattention . — that is, to the focus- 
ing of certain nerve impulses and inhibition of others at the 
brain centers, where sensations are combined into percep- 
tions. The focusing process enables us to perceive objects 
as units. The human face is seen as ' a face,' not as a mass of 
separate features. In looking about the room you perceive a 
number of objects — chairs, tables, books, etc. — each one of 
which is focused as a distinct thing, with its individual fear 
tures more or less merged in the total perception. 

The visual perception of objects is strengthened by im- 
pressions from other senses. Usimlly objects about us stimu- 
late several senses at once. Ad orange may affect the eyes, 
the skin, the muscles, the nostrils, and the taste receptors. 
We see, touch (or ' palp '), heft, smell, and taste the orange, 
all at the same time. The various sensations combine into 
one single perception — a perception of the orange with its 
many characteristics. This is object perception in its most 
developed form. 

Even when some of the characteristic sensations are lack- 
ing we supply them through memory elements. In looking at 
an orange we get an impression of its taste and heaviness. 
An iron crowbar ' looks heavy '; an aluminium dish ' looks 
light.' All our perceptions of objects in adult life are tinged 
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with such memory elements, due to many past experi- 
ences.^ 

The practical importance of the non-visual elements in per- 
ception is greater than we are apt to realize. We only 
appreciate this when some of these elements are missing. In 
certain abnormal mental conditions the muscle sensations are 
cut off; the patient does not feel the resistance of objects that 
he lifts or pushes. Nothing seems to have weight. In such 
cases the patient declares that the things he sees do not ' look 
real.' The whole world about him seems an illusion, because 
his object perception is incomplete: the muscular sensation of 
resistance is absent. 

The way in which habit influences our perception of things 
is brought out if we look at the landscape with the head upside 
down. The horizon seems much farther off; the sky coloring 
near the horizon is more vivid. In a wrong-side printing of a 
photograph the right-and-left reversal of buildings or animals 
does not look strange because we are accustomed to see build- 
ings and animals turned either way. But if printed letters 
(especially handwriting) are reversed, they look very strange. 
The script in Fig. 76 ^ is almost impossible to decipher unless 
you look at it in a mirror. This is because words are always 
written in a left-to-right direction — never from right to left. 
The reversal of white and black also plays havoc with per- 
ception — it makes a familiar face quite unrecognizable. 
[Pig. 59.]^ 

A special problem in connection with object perception is 
the number of objects that can be perceived distinctly at once; 
not the total number of details noticed at one time (which may 
be indefinitely great), but the number of vivid groups which 
are marked off as separate objects. This is called the span of 
aUention. Experimental investigations indicate that the span 
depends upon several factors. It is increased by voluntary 

^ In perceiving Fig. 52 (p. 144) certain visual memories are added. 
«P. »0. 
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attention .ind diminished by fatigue. Under ordinary con- 
ditions from six to eight objects are clearly distinguished 
simultaneously. The number 
may be increased with practice 
to al)out fifteen. 

Objects and Space. — The 
space relations of our several 
senses coincide. We feel (palp) 
our hand in the same place as 
that in which we see it. The 
taste, touch, and warmth of the 
steak we are chewing are all 
localized in the mouth. Our 
field of perception consists of 
only one space, not of separate 
spaces for sight, touch, and other 
sensations. This is brought out 
strikingly when the normal rela- 
tionship of the senses is disturbed- If you look at your 
hand through a reversing lens you feel the fingers in a dif- 
ferent place from where you see them. In using a micro- 
scope you push the slide in one direction to move the visual 
field in the opposite direction. 

The oldest recorded contribution to experimental psychol- 
ogy, Aristotle's experiment, illustrates this. Aristotle noted 
that if the middle fingers are crossed and a stick or marble ia 
placed between them (the eyes being closed), the object 
appears double. This is because in ordinary experience the 
far sides of these two fingers He some distance ai>art and are 
never touched by the same object. 

Our integration of the clues from various senses into a 
perception of one general ' space ' is the result of habit. 
This can readily be verified. When we become accustomed 
to using the microscope the direction of the slide's motion as 
we see it, tallies with our sensation of muscular pull. One 
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iprfio wears neaivsight glasses has no difficulty in touching 
objects in the exact place where he sees them, though when 
he first wore glasses everything appeared slightly displaced. 
That we can learn to combine properly our various space 
perceptions even under most exceptional conditions, is proved 
by Stratton's experiment. 

Stratton wore a large reversing lens continuously for seven 
days, removing the apparatus only at night, when his eyes 
were kept bandaged. Seen through this lens the whole field 
of vision was turned completely aroimd, Uke the picture on 
a camera plate. With respect to touch and muscle sense 
his left hand was seen at the right side, his feet were above his 
head, the lintel of a door was where the threshold ought to be. 
At the end of the week he f oimd that the space relations were 
almost completely reintegrated to meet the new conditions. 
He reached for things where he saw them and manipulated 
implements properly. He felt his hands, feet, and body in 
the same place and in the same relations as their visual pic- 
tures. Only the position of the head, which had not been 
seen during the experiment, tended to remain in its old 
relations — its localization was confused and vacillating. 

e. Perception of Time and Events. — Most stimuU persist 
for some time, and the sensations which they produce persist 
too. When you are looking at an object and it moves or disap- 
pears or changes, the nerve impulses in the brain centers do 
not immediately cease or alter all at once. There is usually a 
certain period during which the old perception is fading away 
and the new perception is beginning. In other words, suc- 
cessive perceptions dovetail together; we perceive at one and 
the same instant both the incoming and the outgoing events. 
The ' now ' of perception is not the same as the physicist's 
idea of ^ the present.' It is not a thin knife-edge separating 
the past from the future, but a fair-sized period of time. 
The percepttud present^ as it is called,' may cover as much as 

' It is also called the 'specious present.' 
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six seconds. All impressions within this period of time may be 
present to you at once. This is what makes it possible for you 
to perceive changes and events as well as stationary objects, 

When you see a man running you get a series of visual sen- 
sations of his various positions. These successive sensations 
are all embraced in one perceptual moment, and they con^ 
bine into a perception of running. Examine the instanta- 
neous photographs of a man walking. No one of them is 
specially characteristic, and some look absurd. Your per- 
ception of walking is an integration of the whole series; the 
absurd positions are not noticed. The pictures of a man 
jumping or of a horse galloping show this even more strik- 
ingly. You have a very definite visual perception of the 
act as an event, though every one of the instantaneous poses 
looks unreal and ridiculous. The same is true of other com- 
mon actions. Many activities of inanimate nature are per- 
ceived as events rather than as a succession of situations; 
the lashing of surf on the beach, the fall of a leaf, the Sapping 
of a sail, and the waving of a tree in the wind are perceived 
' happenings.' 

In the sense of hearing, successive sounds tend to combine 
into definite groups, particularly in music. A tune is com- 
posed of a series of groups, each consisting usually of 3 or 4' 
successive tones. One tone in each group is accentuated in 
some way: the accented tone may be louder than the others, 
or it may be slightly prolonged, or the effect may be due to an 
accotnpanying pcdtem (dum-da-da-dum-da-da) in the bass. 
This grouping of sounds by accentuation is called rhythm. 
Rhythm occurs in poetry as well as in music. Even when 
there is nothing in the stimuli to cause it, we tend to perceive 
sound successions in a rhythmic way. We weave a rhythm 
pattern into the ticking of a clock and into the clicks of the 
wheels on a moving train. We do not have to make an effort 
to get the effect; it is difficult not to get it. 
' A musical tune is perceived as an event, just as visual acta 
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are perceived as events. The rhythmic pattern is the basis 
of the grouping, and the tone differences complete the effect. 
The development of tune-perception may be observed in the 
army bugle calls. When you first hear them, they appear as 
mere tone-successions; one call seems scarcely different from 
another. After a time the tattoo, reveille, taps, and other 
calls acquire individuality, like the famiUar visual objects 
of every-day life. 

Illusions. — Our perception of the qualities and relations of 
objects is remarkably exact. It talUes very closely with the 
qualities and relations of the objects themselves — far more 
closely, indeed, than would be expected from a study of the 
senses. The fact that the visual receptors are located in one 
place, the auditory receptors in another, the taste bulbs in a 
third, might lead one to suppose, if he had no senses of his 
own, that a human being would see things in one place, hear 
them in another, and so on. The fact that separate nerve 
paths lead from each rod and cone in the eye and from each 
touch corpuscle in the skin to the brain, and that the various 
sense centers are some distance apart in the cortex, would 
confirm this supposition. Yet the opposite is true. We tend 
to group our sensations into relations just like those of the 
objects which arouse them, and we project all our various 
sensations — visual, auditory, and the rest — from any given 
object into one and the same set of space relations. We 
perceive it as one object. 

Considering the intricacy of the perception process and the 
number of factors involved, it is certainly not remarkable that 
our perceptions are sometimes inexact — that they do not 
always show us the true relations of objects in the environ- 
ment. Perception depends largely on habit, and when our 
present sensations conflict with some firmly estabUshed habit 
of receiving experiences, an ' untrue ' perception arises. 
A perception which does not correspond to the actual situa- 
tion in the environment is called an illusion. 
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The illusions that occur in connection with space per- 
ception are especially interesting to psychologists. Some of 
these have already been described. There are many others 
which we notice constantly in daily life. If we look at a 
motion picture taken from the front of a moving train, it is 
difficult not to get the impression that we ourselves are 
rushing forward. This is because ordinarily we get the 
TeltUive motion of objects only when we move. When we look 
down from a tall building the people below seem very small, 
because the miperposition of nearer objects to which we are 
accustomed is lacking, and this counterbalances the factor of 
their known size. The objects seen in the stereoscope appear 
large and distant, because the convergence sensations are hke 
those that we ordinarily get in looking at distant objects. 

The bits of memory and imagination that enter into our 
perceptions are often powerful factors in producing illusions. 
How many readers on first looking over chapter v of this 
book, read systematic instead of systemic sensations? You 
imagined you saw the more familiar word. Mistakes in 
printing are due to this principle. The printer's perceptio 
of words in the copy is influenced by his memory pictures; 
or accidental errors in compwsition are overiooked by the 
proof-reader. Such mistakes occur in the most carefully 
printed books. Fig. 52 is another variety of the same illusion. 
It is almost impossible not to see the outhnes of the letter 
COUE, even where they are actually missing. 

Another class of illusions occm- in pictures that can be 
perceived in two different ways. This double interpretation 
often occurs in geometrical patterns. Take the common oil- 
cloth patterns in two colors. At time's you see a figure of one 
color on a background of the other. Then it changes about; 
the second color becomes the pattern and the first is the back- 
ground. Fig. 60 is a whimsical case of double interpretation. 
Does the picture represent a rabbit or a duck? 

Often this sort of illusion results in reversible perspective. 
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In Fig. 61 you can perceive the black faces either as under 
surfaces or as upper surfaces of the cubes; in one case you see 
seven cubes, in the other six. The cube in Fig. 62 afq>ears 




readily in two positions — 

dther the lowerorthe upper ^"%^j*^r~""' 

central point looks nearer. 

With practice one can make the cube shift back and forth 



Fio. 62, — The 
Revebsible 




Fia. 63. — Tbb Revkrsiblb Staiscibb 



a ukd IdoIu HkB 



U the lomi mid- By fciriu 

tbe DpiicTr ccUwiU 

at will. The staircase [Pig. 68] b not so easy to shift. We 
are more accustomed to see the upper surface of stairs than 
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their under side. If we lived in cellars the reversal would 
be easier. By recalling how cellar stairs look from under- 
neath we are greatly aided in reversing the perspective; but 
most observers report that the upper^ide effect lasts much 
longer than the other, even after practice. 

Certain illusions are due to eye movements that are not 
properly taken into account in perception. The muscle 

> <> 

Fia. 64. — MiJLLEH-LYER Illdsion 

The AaUaa betaccn npci of felt nnd spei ol rentral figurt appear) longer 

thuithBlbttwepn central ttni tight. The t"o diitances are equal. 

sensations report to us the actual movements of the eyes (or 
their tendencies to movement), which may be greater or less 
than the distances they are supposed to cover; and our per- 
ceptions overestimate or underestimate the distances accord- 
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Fig- 65. ~ IIehinc Illusion 
TTie horiionlJ Hart sppair to bend .part in the middle. Tboy lire paraltd. 

igly. In the MUller-Lyer illusion [Fig. 64] the distance from 
le left point to the middle point looks considerably longer 
lan that from the middle to the right; the two (iistances are 
eally equal. In the Hering illusion [Fig. 65] the two hori- 
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zontal lines look ' bow-legged,' though they are really parallel. 
The Z^llner and Poggendorff patterns are illusions of the same 
sort. [Figs. 66 and 67.] 

When we look at the MUllep-Lyer figure, the eye does not 
travel from apex to apex as we suppose, but from some point 




Fig. 66. — Zollner Illusion 

^le horizontal lines appear to be slightly tilted — the upper one slanting down to the right, 

next slanting up» etc. They are all parallel. 

inside the first angle to a corresponding point inside the 
second, and then to a point inside the third. This makes the 
left distance appear longer, because the eye travels farther, 
with greater muscle sensations. (The eyes may not make the 
actual movements, but there is always a tendency to the move- 
ment and this is accompanied by muscle sensations, which 
determine our appreciation of the distance.) In the Zbllner 
figure the cross-Unes divert the eye slightly from the hori- 
zontal path, so that the horizontal lines seem to tilt upward 
or downward, as the case may be. The other illusions depend 
on sunilar muscle-sense factors. 

Relation of the Brain to Perception. — Perception is a 
higher mental process than sensation. Sensation is merely 
the reception in the brain centers of nerve impulses from 
the sense organs. Perception works this sensation material 
into shape. It includes composition of sensations, focusing 
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(attention to parts), Tenival of memory dementa, and dia- 

crimination. 

The elements which make up our j>erceptual experiences 

are chiefly sensations from the external senses, reinforced hy 
muscle sensations and memory ele- 

\ ments. This material is put together 

and modified by central nervous ac- 
tivities, so that the perception cor- 
responds more nearly to the general 
situation In the outer world than the 
separate stimuli do. 

The way in which the elementary 
sensations combine into perceptions 
depends largely upon the inherited 
structure of our central nervous sys- 
tem. Sensory neurons which lie near 
together in the brain and readily 
connect with a single higher path- 
* 8 way, tend to furnish group impres- 
sions. For instance, the optic nerve 
fibers connect together in the visual 

iiic upper in>™-uu>: niipmni .1 . ii - i 

to be the omtiniutian of tiie Une Centers, SO that all visual sensations 
liRua'Son'of A. ""*'^ "™' which occur simultaneously tend to 
unite into a single experience. The 
same is true of auditory impressions and other types. The 
sight of a red disk, or the sound of a complex chord, belongs 
to the simplest type of perception; this simple grouping of 
sensations probably takes place in the primary centers. Per- 
ceptions which bring various senses together, such as the im- 
pression of a cold, heavy, glittering cake of ice, involve the 
use of association fibers which gather the sensory material 
from several primary centers into a higher center. This 
results in perception of objects. 

The natural grouping of impressions due to inherited 
nervous pathways b supplemented by the retention of past 
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effects and previous connections in the brain. Our percep- 
tion of familiar objects and common events involves some- 
thing more than present sensations; it includes the memory 
of similar past experiences. Our perception of a friend's 
face when we see it in full front, includes a vague impression 
of his profile and the back of his head, due to memory. The 
more frequently we observe the same object or occurrence, 
with slight variations, the fuller and richer does our percep- 
tion of it become. The absence of these memory elements 
interferes with perception, as in the case of reversed hand- 
writing. 

The highest development of perception, then, depends (1) 
upon the presence of a mass of inherited association fibers 
connecting the various sensory centers in the brain, and (2) 
upon the formation of definite nerve connections and paths 
by means of these fibers, and the retention of such effects. 

Training of Perception. — The development of perception 
proceeds in two opposite directions — composition and dis- 
crimination. (1) Perception enables us to grasp objects and 
events as a whole. Common eicperiences are soon consoU- 
dated in this way. We see a house as a single object. It is 
something to Uve in. The front path is the means of reach- 
ing the house; the steps are for cUmbing, the door is for enter- 
ing the house. Each of these perceptions is associated with 
some idea of possible action on our part. These associated 
ideas make up the meaning of the perception. The impor- 
tance of ' meaning ' is brought out strikingly in our experi- 
ences with unfamiliar objects. The countryman tries to pull 
or twist the door-bell button instead of pushing it. He does 
not perceive its meaning. 

(2) The second direction in which perception develops is in 
giving emphasis to certain features at the expense c^ others. 
We pick out this or that detail which relates to our own gen« 
era! experience. The artist perceives at a glance some tech- 
nical blunder in a painting which most of us never notice. 
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The ornithologist sees the nest in a high fork of a tree. Tlie 
expert proof-reader's eye sometimes catches an error on the 
printed page before he has read a single word. 

As our field of experience enlarges, our pereeptions develop 
in both these directions even without special training. We 
learn naturally to see the things which bear on our own 
interests, and to pick out details which have special signifi- 
cance for us. The guide in the wilderness sees trail signs 
which the ordinary traveler cannot detect even when they 
are pointed out to him. 

The need for training is rather in lines outside our own 
interests. The child at the outset needs to be trained espe- 
cially in the phases of perception which do not develop rea^y 
under ordinary conditions. Sight is the dominant sense; 
it needs less cultivation than any of the other senses. If you 
compare a child's performances on the form-board [Fig. 68] 
with that of a grown person, you will find that the child takes 
much longer to fit the pieces into the right holes. Blindfold 
the adult and you will find that he makes the very same errors 
that the child makes with eyes open, and takes as long a time. 
The touch perception of the adult remains immature, while 
his visual perception has developed far beyond the child's. 
This means that the average man's towih perception has not 
been properly trained. 

An important task in primary education should be to train 
perception in touch, muscle sense, hearing, and other senses. 
The child should be taught to discriminate and to build up 
object-perceptions in these fields. The special problem is to 
accomphsh this without boring the child — to train him 
through play activities which keep his interest aroused. This 
is the underlying principle of all kindergarten methods. The 
Montessori system of primary education has been especially 
successful here. 

Systematic tr^ning of perception would benefit almost 
every one in later life. Some of us are naturally slovenly 
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observers. If we realize this fault, the very realization is 
incentive to train ourselves in careful observation. Perhaps 
we do not notice the color of people's eyes; this is not impor- 
tant, but it is often useful for identification. Make it a point 
to note the color of eveiy one's eyes for a while; once 
habit is formed it will be kept up automatically. And so of 
any other detail. It is impossible to observe every detail in 
the things about us — and too great minuteness of observar 
tion is a waste of attention. But most of us err in the other 
direction. 

A noted conjuror tells how he and his brother made 
practice of running past a show window, and then trying to 
describe as many as possible of the things displayed. Train- 
ing of this sort would be useful to most persons. It fosters 
habits of more precise observation and better retention. 

Summary. — In this chapter we begin the study of different 
kinds of experiences. Perceptions are composed of a great 
number of external sensations, put together so as to show us 
objects and events in the world around us. The most impor- 
tant process in perception is to get the spatial relations of 
things to one another (surface) and to our body (depth or 
projection). Perceptions are usually ' true to life,' but we 
sometimes misinterpret the evidence, and this gives rise to 
certain striking illusions. 

Practical Exercises: 

33. Examine how far your depth percpptioD depends upon each of the 
eight tactora mentioned in the text. 

34. Place several upright rods at varigiis distances from your eyes. Cloae 
each eye Beparately and observe tlie different effecrta; compare these 
with the effect when both eyea are open. 

35. Study a pair of stereoscopic pictures with and without the instrumeDt. 
Report the Etercoscopit experience and its relation to the two separate 
pictures. 

38. Observe the motions of your band when seen only in a mirror, 

in shaving, hair-brushing, or writing: report the nature of your diffi- 
culties, and whether you can 'feel' your bond where you see it. 

37. Teat the 'staircase illusion'; note the eye movement, use of voHtioDt 
time, etc., in chatising from one perspective to the other. 
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98. Glance for one second at a sihop window as you walk by. Writedown 
what objects you perceived. Repeat for several shops and note the 
number of perceptions obtained for each. 
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On space perception and illusions: W. James, Principles of PeydicHogy, chs. 
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On illusions: £. C. Sanford, Course in Experimental Psychology, ch. 7; 
J. E. W. Wallin, Optical Illusions of Reversible Perspective, 
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CHAPTER Vm 

MEMORY AND IMAGINATION 

Imagery. — Human experiences consist largely of percep- 
tions of the things around us and reproductions of these per- 
ceptions. Our perceptions may be reproduced in the form of 
irfeas, when the external objects are absent. There are two 
stages in the growth of ideas: imagery and tkougkO Images 
appear earlier in evolution than thcmghts and bear a closer 
resemblance to the original perceptions. Mankind is capable 
of several kinds of imagery : 



Memory images 
Imagiiiation ima 
Anticipati 
Composite images 
Genera.1 images 



lagea 



Memory and imagination occur the most frequently and 
are veiy important in human life, especially among civihzed 
peoples. A memory reproduces more or less exactly some 
former experience, while an imagination is unlike any previ- 
ous perception. You remember what actually happened to 
you; you imagine things that never happened to you before. 
But imagination images are not composed of new material: 
every part of the experience is the reproduction of some 
earlier sensation; the originality consists merely in working 
these bits together in a new way. 

Some of our memories are also imaginations. We may 
remember something we have already imagined, instead of 
what we have already perceived. As children my chums and 
I imagined a weird, fantastic vehicle called a Gobblestraw, in 
which we fancied ourselves nding. To-day I can remember 
' Thought is a higher type and will be treated later (cb. siii). 
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this imaginary coach as well as any real carriage; the experi- 
ence is a memory image of an imagination image, because 
the vehicle never existed. 

An image is not necessarily a visual experience — it may 
belong to any of the senses or to several. We remember 
tunes and odors. We can imagine hearing a friend say things 
which he never actually said. In popular language the word 
image is usually applied to something visualized; in psychol- 
ogy it is used in a broader way, to include reproduced sensory 
experiences of every sort. 

The chief distinction between images and perceptions, 
when we compare them as actual experiences, is a diflPerence 
in intensity. Memories are like the original perceptions so 
far as qualities are concerned — but they are ordinarily 
much fainter. Compare your memory of a thunder-clap 
with the real thing; or compare your memory of how your 
room looks with the actual perception. The feeble intensity 
of the image in each case is striking. We usually know at 
once and without question, from the very nature of the 
experience, whether it is a perception of something outside 
our body, or merely a mental reproduction. 

Images of systemic and.n^Qtoc sensations may occur as well 
asunages of external things. At times we have experiences 
of this sort, but they do not count for much. This is because 
we can usually arouse systemic and motor sensationsy so that 
we do not need to imagine or remember them. When you 
imagined yourself getting angry you assume a certain bodily 
attitude which arouses actual sensations of anger. If you 
remember making a certain movement your muscles tend to 
contract slightly and you get muscle sensations instead of 
muscular memories. So it comes about that systemic and 
muscular memories and images do not often develop into 
important experiences. External stimuU cannot be so easily 
controlled as our own bodily processes and muscular move- 
ments; we cannot see or hear things unless the objects are | 
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there to stimulate our senses. This lack is met by the devel- 
opment of imagery, which supplements our perceptions. 

Nature of Memory. — If some one asks you what you had 
for breakfast this morning, you at once get a mental picture 
of the dining-room with the table spread for the meal. At 
each seat is a napkin in front, a fork and small plate to the 
left, a knife, spoons, and a tumbler to the right. You picture 
other definite details of the meal, including the taste of the 
prunes, and the uncomfortable warmth of the coffee-pot 
handle. All these items are part of your present experieoce; 
but they are not perceptions. No such stimuli strike your 
eyes or mouth at the present moment. 

What causes the memory experience? It is started by the 
question that was asked you. You heard the word brealcfoJit. 
The nerve impulse which brought up this word in your center 
for hearing finds a path open into another center in your 
brain, in which there are deep traces left by your breakfast 
experience this morning. Because of these traces the nerve 
impulse, when it passes into that center, takes a form similar 
to that during the previous experience, when you were actu- 
ally breakfasting; so that you have memory images like the 
perceptions which occurred at breakfast time. 

Every memory, or at least every actual recollection, is due 
(1) to traces left in the brain substance by past experiences, 
and (2) to some new nerve impulse which enters the region 
where these traces have been left, and causes activity of the 
same sort as before. The two essential factors in memory 
(and in imagination as well) are retention and revival. 

The popular notion of memory is that the iniage itself is 
stored away in the mind or brain. This is not true, thou^ 
one can readily see how the notion arose; it is merely attribut- 
ing to memory what actually occurs in perception. Objects 
in the world about you continue to exist even when you do 
not perceive them. You see the breakfast table, you go out 
of the room, and when you return you see the table again; 
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it is there all the time. Men naturally assumed that mental 
images continue to exist when we are not observing them, 
just like objects. 

The truth of the matter is that the memory image does not 
persist, but only the traces in the nerve substance. What 
remains within the brain is not a picture of the object or event, 
but a reco rd. This lasting record does not resemble the object, 
nor is it like the original sensation. It is analogous to a phono- 
graph record, where the traces are not at all like the words or 
music which they represent, but are capable of bringing about 
a r^)etition of the words or music under proper treatment. 
Like all analogies this is not quite exact. The memory image 
is not produced by a needle or anything like a needle. The 
truth is t hat the present ner vft JTnpii1g;e i s shaped by the trace s 
into the same form as the previous neryjEi impulse. 

Besides (1) retention and (2) revival, there are two other 
factors in memory: (3) location in time and space, and (4) 
fmiUiarUy. These belong to memory done, and distinguish it 
from imagination and other sorts of imagery. 

Location means that a memory is always given a more or 
less definite setting in time and space. In the case of the 
breakfast memory, your image is projected out from this room 
into the dining-room of a certain building in this town (spatial 
setting) and is projected back to this morning (temporal 
setting). The recollection of my first trousers is definitely lo- 
cated in a certain New Jersey village and in May or June of a 
certain year. 

Tlie projection of memories is neither so definite nor so 
instantaneous as the projection of perceptions. Often you 
recall that you ' have seen this person before ' without any 
dear idea of where or when it happened. In projecting a 
memory image we fill in the intervening space and time 
between ourselves ' here — now ' and the original occurrence 
'tfaere — then' by means of clues, just as we use clues in 
depth perception; but memory projection is not so yivid nor so 
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convincing as perceptual projection. When you look out of 
the window, the tull tree you see is unmistakably just across 
the street. When you look baek at a certain conversation with 
your best friend the time and space projection may be uncer- 
tain — it may have two or more possible locations. 

The space location of memories is determined by several 
clues, such as -priof location, verbal associations, and accompany 
ing details. When you recall some incident of childhood you 
locate the experience in your home town, because you have 
already built up a set of memories in which your childhood 
experiences are located in this place. Centra! Park is well 
known to the New Yorker. He has assimilated it to a lot of 
memory images. So when he recalls some event in a Central 
Park setting, the prior localization enables him at once to 
project tlie event into that place. 

The memory itself may include some name which identifies 
the localization. The word ' home ' and the name ' Woolworth 
Building ' are clues that enable us at once to project certmn 
occurrences into definite locations. These are verbal associa- 
tions. 

If we recall a town with picturesquely colored houses, the 
coloring may at once locate the scene in Italy. If the houses 
have curved roofs we project the memory to Japan or China. 
The memory of salt, sea-weedy odors will place the scene on 
the sea coast. Any such accompanying detail may serve to 
locate the memory image in space. 

The time location of memory is also determined by a nunh 
ber of clues. Among civilized races verbal associations are 
usually the most important indication. The calendar, with 
its system of days, months, and years, assists us to project a 
memory back to the proper time. If I recall the conference of 
psychologists when America entered the World War, 1 can 
easily fix the time by the calendar date, April 6, 1917. 

Often we have a succession of memories connected together. 
They occur in a certun order and the series appears in a time 
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perspedive which is not unlike the space perspective of percep- 
tions. We recall the progress of a Presidential campaign in 
this way — the discussion of possible candidates, the nomina- 
tionSy the principal addresses, and finaUy the election. The 
natural sequence of these events enables us to arrange the 
memories in perspective. 

Even where there is no chain of memories, the change cf 
conditions in the world is frequently a decisive clue. Your 
memory of a conversation with some one who has died, is 
projected back to a time earUer than the date of his death. 
y/hjsn you recall some childish question of an old friend, the 
memory of his piping voice or his knickerbockers fixes the 
incident in boyhood days. My memory of a visit to the 
^^dsor Hotel in New York jumps back at once to a time 
before that hotel burned down, though it seems much more 
recent. 

A sense of famUiarUy is the mark that distinguishes memory 
most clearly from other kinds of imagery. There is a ' sense 
of realness ' about a memory which is lacking in a mere thought 
or imagination.. In picturing the breakfast incident there is a 
feeling that it really happened — that the situation actually 
existed in the physical World and is not imaginary. This 
feeling can be readily observed in any memory — a lecture you 
heard last week, a street scene some time ago, an incident of 
yoiur childhood. 

The feeling of familiarity may be explained in terms of 
nerve activity. It is due to the traces retained in the brain 
substance. When a nerve impulse enters the brain centers it 
encounters less resistance if there are definite traces in these 
centers than if it has to make a new path. This ease of 
passage through the synapses is what gives us the feeUng of 
familiarity. 

There are also feelings of familiarity associated with our 
perceptions: they occiur when the same thing is seen or heard 
repeatedly. On returning to a town after an absence the 
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place looks familiar. We recognize our friends because we 
are familiar with their features. Certain tunes are familiar 
because we have heard them over and over again. Even a 
stranger may look familiar to us because he resembles some 
one we know. In all such cases the feeling of familiarity is 
due to the traces of similar past experiences which unite 
with the present impression. The perception prcxress is 
easier because of these traces. Recognition depends on ecue 
of nemous coTiduction. In recognizing persons we may not 
recall definitely any incident connected with them; the 
familiarity feeling in perception is merely a vague memory 
element added to the sensations which make up the percep- 
tion. 

RecollectioQ. — Memory images are aroused by nerve 
impulses passing into some brain center and taking the form 
of the traces which have been left in that center. The result 
is that we have an experience resembling a former perception; 
we remember or recall the past experience. The question 
remains, why we recall one incident rather than another. 
A little while ago some one spoke of Paris, and I immedi- 
ately remembered standing on the comer of the Rue de la 
Paix last summer looking at the Vendome Column. Why 
was that particular scene recalled, rather than some otha 
part of the city? 

The real explanation is that the nerve impulse which 
arouses the recollection passes into one center rather than 
another because the resistance is less in that direction; and 
the degree of resistance is determined by the amount of 
retention, fatigue, and other nervous conditions. We caa- 
not study these nervous conditions in the brain directly, but 
we can observe their results by examining our own experiences. 
We can notice what sorts of memories are aroused by various 
sorts of perceptions and other memories. This study has led 
to the formulation of certain fundamental principles which 
ore called the laws of associaiion, because the most impop- 
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tant thing in recollection is successive association or sug- 
gestion. 

The discovery of the laws of association was one of the 
earliest accomplishments of psychology. Aristotle, the 
father of the human sciences, took up the problem nearly 
9800 years ago and concluded that association proceeds 
according to three principles: Similarity, Contrast, and Con- 
tiguity; that is to say, a perception or idea calls up an idea of 
something which either resembles it, or is in striking contrast 
with it, or was formerly near it in time or space. Since Aris- 
totle's time it has become evident that contrast is not a real 
principle of association. Black does not suggest white much 
more readily than it does blue; any color may suggest any 
other throu^ general similarity — because they are all colors. 
A giant does not suggest a dwarf unless we have seen a giant 
and a dwarf together, and this is a case of contiguity. 

The two remaining principles. Similarity and Contiguityj ^ 
have been confirmed as fundamental laws of association. 
Memories, imaginations, and thoughts are aroused either (1) . 
through their resemblance to what we are perceiving or think- 1 
ing about at the time, or (i) through having been previously 
a part of some similar experience or closely connected vrith it. 

When you see a stranger and are reminded of some one you 
know, it is because the stranger looks like your friend or acts 
like him — similarity. When you hear the name of Abraham 
lincoln and think of the Emancipation Proclamation it is 
because the two ideas have been closely connected together 
before. The thou^t of Paris led me inunediately to remem- 
ber the Vendome Column, because the Column was part of 
my former experiences of Paris. 

Contiguity and similarity are not independent principles: 
they work together. The stranger resembles your friend; but 
when you recall your friend, your memory picture includes 
some features in which he is unlike the stranger. These are 
recalled by contiguity. It is more exact, then, to regard the 
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law of similarity and contiguity as a single principle, though 
usually one of the two factors is more prominent than the 
other. 

Law of Similarity and Contigijity: An experience tends 
to recall another experience which resembles it in part, the 
dissimilar elements being such as were closely connected 
with that other experience in space and time. 

We have still not answered fully the question raised at the 
outset — why this particular memory or thought is aroused 
rather than one of a dozen others. Many persons yoii know 
are more or less like the stranger — why do you recall just 
this one of your friends? You have heard of many things 
connected with Lincoln. Why do you recall the Proclama- 
tion? The law of similarity and contiguity does not explain 
the facts completely. It must be supplemented by certain 
other principles, which are called quarditoiwe laws of a.ssocia- 
tion. There are three important quantitative laws which 
determine the selection of ideas: frequency, vividveaa, and 
recency. 

(1) Law of Frequency: An experience which has been 
repeated many times tends to be recalled as a memory or 
thought more readily than an experience which has occurred 
in the past only once or a few times. 

We recall the name or looks of a friend much more readily 
than we recall a stranger. The same law holds for verbal 
i memory; we tend to recall far more readily phrases we have 

memorized than those we have heard only a few times. The 
law may be explained in terms of nerve activity: Repetition 
improves the synaptic connections between neurons, and 
this facilitates thereafter the passage of nerve impulses along 
the same path. 

(2) Law of Original Vividness; Among alternative ideas, 
any one of which might be recalled, that particular one tends 
to be suggested which was more iniense or vivid lohea it 
occurred originally as a perception or thought. 
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We tend to recall more readily an important or thrilling 
experience than one which we did not attend to; vivid 
thoughts and clean-cut phrases are most apt to be recalled. 
The explanation is that an intense nerve impulse tends to 
leave a deeper trace in the neurons through which it passes, 
and this makes these neurons more fit to receive future 
impulses. 

(3) Law of Recency: A recent experience is more apt to be 
recalled than an experience which occurred some time ago. 

We recall many more events of the past week than occur- 
rences dating back a year or ten years. This is because a 
nervous path which has recently been used is more passable 
than paths which have not been used for a long period of time. 
Connections in the central nervous system tend to become 
more resistant through disuse. 

The factors of frequency y vividneasy and recency often con- 
flict. A vivid experience which occurred many years ago may 
be recalled more readily than a recent experience of lesser 
vividness. Frequent repetition may str^igthen a remote 
experience. On the other hand an experience which has 
never been attended to — which lacks vividness — may not 
be recalled even though it has been repeated many times. We 
all know how hard it is to remember a set of instructions on a 
subject which is entirely outside our interests, no matter 
how often they are drummed into us. 

Forgetting. — Why do we fail to remember certain things — 
especially proper names — though we try our best to recall 
them? Often when you start to speak about some one whom 
you know perfectly well, you suddenly find you are unable to 
recollect his name. You cannot recall whether you locked 
the door or turned off the light downstairs. You put a paper 
away very carefully for future use; and now you have not the 
slightest idea where you put it. You make a dinner engage- 
ment two days ahead: when the time comes you forget it. 

In the case of proper names there is often a vain struggle to 



remember. We think of several names one after the other, 
and reject each in turn, recognizing at once that it is not the 
right one; — it lacks the feeling of familiarity. Sometimes 
we go down the alphabet systematically, trying out each 
letter in turn, and perhaps strike the right word as a matter of 
chance. The attempt to recall a man's name by picturing 
how he looks is generally futile. If we dismiss the subject 
completely it often happens that the desired name suddenly 
' jumps up in consciousness ' — it may be in a minute or 
within an hour, or perhaps only after several days. 

The subject of forgetfulness has not been studied so th<»- 
oughly as memory and recollection. But the following prin- 
ciples have been noticed : they apply not merely to names but 
to memory lapses of all sorts. 

(1) Conflicting Associations: If another thought, omi- 
lar to the one we are trying to recall, is present, it tends to fix 
the attention and exclude the desired thought. This ac- 
counts for most cases of inability to recall names. I cannot 
recall the name of my Latin professor. Dr. Packard. The 
name of Dr. Patton has come up first and holds the field, 
preventing the other association. I meet an old acquaint- 
ance after several years and am at a loss for his name; I can 
only think of Lamson — not because the name sounds like 
Lamson but because the man looks like Lamson, whom I 
have seen more recently, 

(S) Faintness: If an experience was not originally at- 
tended to, or is not recent, or has not been repeated, it is 
diflScult to recall it. You do not remember whether you have 
locked the door because the action was quite automatic; 
you did not pay attention to it. You forget where the papa 
was laid away, because the occurrence took place some time 
ago. In a city we pass many people daily on the street; if 
we chance to pass one of them a second time we fail to recog- 
nize him unless there ia something striking about his appear- 
ance — that is, unless the original impression was vivid. 
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This law of f aintness is simply the negative side of our three 
laws of recall. 

(3) Inhibition: If an experience is painful or is accom- 
panied by some unpleasant emotion, the recollection tends to 
be inMbited. If you have done something you are ashamed 
of, every time you recall it you dismiss it from thought by 
passing as quickly as possible to something else. In this way 
the tendency to recall this particular thing is continually 
weakened till at last the association may be entirely inhib- 
ited. Some writers describe this as a ' repression ' of un- 
pleasant ideas into the subconscious field. The process is 
really not a repression but a weakening or inhibition of 
associations. 

The influence of frequency and recency on the rate of for- 
getting may be studied experimentally by committing to 
memory several series of nonsense syllables. Meaningless 
syllables do not differ in vividness Uke words, so that one 
series makes the same impression on you as another. If you 
take two different nonsense series, and repeat one a great 
many times and the other only two or three times, you find 
that very much more of the former is retained. If you repeat 
several nonsense series the same number of times and try 
to recall one after one day, another after two days, and so 
on, you can determine how much you forget as time goes 
on. This is shown in Fig. 69. The curves (which repre- 
sent the amount retained) drop decidedly at first, and less 
and less thereafter. In other words, the amount of loss is 
greatest at first; and there is less additional loss as time 
goes on. 

It is often asked whether any experience is really forgot- 
ten — whether all traces in the brain substance persist 
indefinitely, or if some wear away completely in the course 
of time. Instances are cited of events in early life which are 
recalled after an interval of many years. In two cases 
recently reported, men of ninety repeated orations which 
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they had learned in boyhood and had apparently not recalled 
meanwhile. In both these cases the lines were originally 
fixed in memory by repetition (and interest), so that the 
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Fig. 69. — Cubvb of Forgetting 

The curves sbow the results of experiments on learning and forgetting by 
three different investigators. A and B memorised nonsense syllables. C used 
series of jumbled letters. The curves show the percentage recalled after various 
time intervals. [After Starch.] 



recollection was not the revival of an isolated experience. 
James cites the case of a very young woman who could 
neither read nor write, who during a fever uttered sentences 
in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew — languages with which she 
was wholly unfamiliar. It was found that during her child- 
hood she lived in the family of an old clergyman, who was 
accustomed to walk up and down reading aloud in thede Ian- 
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guages. Passages repeated by the woman were found in 
books from his library. The impressions had been retained 
many years without either repetition or original vividness. 

Whether any memory is utterly lost is uncertain.^ It is 
safe to say that far more is retained than we ever actually 
recall. It may be that in the normal brain evCTy trace per- 
sists indefinitely. Or it may be that the traces wear away, or 
are gradually effaced by other traces. Too little is known at 
present about the nature of memory traces to answer the 
question definitely. 

Ttaining the Memory. — The practical value of a good 
memory is too obvious to need discussion. One of the most 
frequent questions put to the psychologist by outsiders is: 
Can you help me to improve my memory? A good memory 
means abiUty to recall what we want when we want it. This 
depends on several different factors: (1) perception; (2) the 
learning process; (8) verbal association. 

(1) Pbbception: Certain sorts of memory depend essen- 
tially on accurate perception, and the obvious way to improve 
them is to train our perceptions. The memory for faces is a 
good example of this. Contrast the man who recognizes at a 
glance a person whom he has not seen for years, with the man 
who is always in doubt as to the identity of the people he 
meets. The one has been accustomed from childhood to 
perceive faces accurately; recollection takes place automati- 
cally. The other has never trained himself to observe faces 
carefully. Often the deficiency is due to defective eyesight. 
Near-sighted and astigmatic persons do not see faces clearly; 
they cannot recall them because they have never registered 
the distinguishing marks. Such persons may recognize a 
man instantly by the tone of his voice. 

Another sort is the memory for scenes and incidents. We 
often wish to describe scenes or events to friends — some- 

' If one of the brain centers is destroyed by disease or accident, the traces 
in that eenter are gone, and with them the possibility of certain recollections. 
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times we are asked to testify about them in court. Accurate 
testimony depends on accurate perception. The witness who 
told of a man " pacing to and fro, his hands behind his back, 
reading a newspaper," must have observed rather careleaaly. 
It may be of life-and-deatb importance to recall which of two 
shots was fired first. In thrilling moments accurate percq>- 
tion is difficult. The discrepancies between the testimony of 
witnesses is often due to the disturbances of perception 
wrought by the excitement of the moment; it is no reflection 
on their sincerity or mental ability. Nevertheless a earful 
training of perception will prevent many errors. 

(2) Leabning Process: Memorizing poetry and speeches 
so that we can repeat them accurately dejjends on the learn- 
ing process (ch. xi). Itisnot a matter of accurate perception, 
but of repeating the words over and over so as to strengthen 
the retention traces in the brain centers. The ability to 
memorize quickly is largely a matter of inheritance; that is to 
say, the inherited nervous system of some persons is such that 
they readily retain long series of impressions and reproduce 
them in the right order. But our inherited capacity may be 
strengthened by training and impaired by disuse. Self- 
confidence is an important factor here. If you feel sure you 
will succeed, many slips are avoided which would occur if you 
distrust your own ability to repeat a speech. 

(3) Verbal Association: The ability to recall names 
depends largely on verbal associations. The names of com- 
mon objects are learned early in life; through constant repeti- 
tion the word table becomes an integral part of our perception 
and thought of a table. The normal man finds no difficulty 
here. It is the memory for proper names that troubles him. 
Henry Brown may have light hair or black hair — the associ- 
ation of the word brown with the man Brown is arbitrary. 
We meet the same difficulty in learning a foreign language 
unless the words are similar to our own. The French word 
fromage is difficult to associate with cheese. 
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Language is a higher mental process than perception and 
imagery.^ The understanding of words involves brain 
centers at a higher nervous level than the perception centers. 
The act of associating words with perceptions (or with mental 
images) is different from ordinary association; it follows much 
the same principles, but it is a more speciaUzed process. 
Verbal memory may be improved to some eirtent by training. 
In old age it is the first to deteriorate; witness the struggles of 
elderly persons to recall the names of their best friends and 
even of their own children. 

Statistical data belong in the same dass. The date of the 
discovery of America, the rate at which sound travels through 
the air, the population of Chicago, are arbitrary associations 
of numbers with events or objects. Much of our scientific 
knowledge is of this sort. There are certain facts that " every 
educated man ought to know." How far to insist on such 
knowledge is a serious problem. Teachers are inclined to 
attach undue importance to this kind of memory. Ency- 
clopedias and reference books are generally available, and it 
seems useless to burden the child's memory unnecessarily. 
He should of course be taught the addition and multiplication 
tables, weights and measures, and other fundamental statisti- 
cal matters. But in the hi^er education it seems more un- 
portant to teach the student where to look for information than 
to take up his time in memorizing arbitrary number associa- 
tions. 

Certain devices have been invented to assist this sort of 
memory. The figures are associated with letters of the alpha- 
bet (consonants), and a catch-phrase is made up which brings 
together the number and the fact. Let b=l, g=4, r=9, 
d=«2; then the number 1492 is represented by b, g, r, d. We 
invent the phrase, '' Columbus made a big raid on America," 
and thus remember the date. Many persons find such a 
system useful; others find they get on quite as well without it. 

^ Seech. ziiL 
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There is danger of course that the phrase may be twisted. 
If we tbiak that Columbus made a ' bad raid,' the discovery 
of America would be shifted to 1292. 

Imagination (Fancy). — An imaginalion image or fancy is 
an image composed of elements from two or more separate 
experiences. A typical example is cm- mental picture of a 
centaur, which combines the head and arms of a man with the 
body and legs of a horse. This image is a combination of two 
separate perceptions — unless it happens to be the memory 
of some pictiire or statue we have seen. The scenes in a novel 
or history, as we mentally picture them, are imagination 
images. We piece together bits from familiar experiences 
suggested by the narrative, and construct scenes which may 
be quite different from anything we have ever witnessed. 
The plans of an inventor in the earlier stages are imagination 
images; they are pictures based on real experiences, but are 
unlike anything the inventor has actually perceived. 

Some of our fancies are so fantastic tliat we are apt to 
regard them as absolutely different from our perceptions. 
This is not the case. The elements composing the image are 
often much transformed from the original, but they are 
always derived from former sensations of some sort. On the 
other hand it does not follow that every fancy represents 
some reality or possible reality. An imagination image is 
novel in just the same way that an invention is noveL The 
finished product is new, but not the materials. 

The practical working of imagination wilt be better under- 
stood if we study its manifestations in children, before it has 
been overlaid with higher processes of thought and molded 
into definite lines by our interests in life. The child is natur- 
ally imaginaUve. He pictures the fairies and monsters of 
his story books vividly. He hears animals talk, he sees inani- 
mate things acting like living creatures — all this as dis- 
tinctly as though the experiences were actually remembered. 
There seems, in fact, to be no sharp distinction in early life 
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between memory and imagination. The child tells of imagi- 
nary adventures with the same sense of reaUty that he feels in 
describing real occurrences. Many of the child's lies have no 
ethical significance whatsoever, — though their psychological 
significance may be most important, as indicating the nature 
of his mental processes. 

These facts indicate that in early childhood imagination is 
as fundamental as memory. Both depend on retention and 
revival. Memory is revival of definite groups of retention 
traces, while imagination is the revival of separate traces 
which are grouped together into new experiences. It appears 
that imagination is really not distinguished from memory in 
early childhood. This is probably because memory traces 
are not yet deeply fixed, so that the revival is not accom- 
panied by a strong familiarity feeling. 

As the child's mind develops, the distinction between 
memory and imagination grows more definite. Memory 
images are recognized as such by the accompanying f anuliar- 
ity feeling and by their setting in space and time. The dis- 
tinction is fostered socially by the punishment or disapproval 
^pdiich follows when the child tells as fact what really belongs 
to the realm of imagination. The outer world becomes to 
him more and more an independent reality; his memories 
represent that real world, and his fancies do not. 

As we pass out of childhood the imagination tends to 
become more restricted. Instead of being free and desidtory 
it faUs into certain definite grooves. In one person it tends 
toward artistic creation, in another toward invention; olie 
man seeks to explain the mysteries of nature, another pro- 
poses to reorganize society. In this way various types of 
imagination arise, based on the special life interests of the 
individual. Esthetic, creative, scientific, and social or ethical 
imagination are broad general types; under them we find 
many subordinate types, such as pictorial, musical, and 
graphic imagination. 
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Other Kinds of Imagery. — Besides memory and fancy 
there are several other sorts of images. Anticipations are 
images which picture our future actions and lead to some 
appropriate activity on our part. Both voluntary and invol- 
untary acts may be preceded by anticipation images. My 
mental picture of a ball game scheduled for this afternoon 
leads me to walk down to the field. The nerve impulses 
concerned in this image are part of the set of operations in the 
nervous system which start the appropriate movements. 

Anticipation images are similar to fancies except for their 
' prospective reference.' A fancy may suddenly blossom into 
an anticipation — when the painter starts to paint or the 
inventor begins to build his machine; an anticipation image 
withers into mere fancy when our plans fail. 

There are two reasons for emphasizing anticipation as a 
distinct sort of image. First, because it is intimately con- 
nected with our active hfe. Anticipation, or purpose, is more 
efficient than imagination in brining about suitable re- 
sponses; and this after all is the vital point in mental life. 
Second, the anticipation image arose earlier in animal evolu- 
tion and appears earlier in the human child than fancy. 
Image experiences seem to have arisen in the first place as a 
method of reaching into the future, not as a means of bring- 
ing back the past or of picturing novelties. When a baby 
cries for milk, he has probably a faint anticipation of getting 
it. The dog who jumps about when his master appears in 
hunting costume would seem to have a rather vivid anticipt^ 
tion of what is going to happen. 

A composite image ' is built up through frequent repetitions 
of substantially the same experience. It is a more perfect 
reproduction of past eicperiences than an imagination, but it 
is less definite than a memory. The effect of this repetition 
is to weaken the general setting, which is different in each 
case. The image represents some object we have actually 
' Also called a free image. 
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jicrceived, but it shows the object without any definite loc^ j 
tion in time and apace and with no fixed surroundings c 
^background. You often picture the face of a friend or a i 
fanutiar tune without special reference to time or place or | 
'(drcumstances; the image is a composite effect of many past f 
tarperiences. The repetition strengthens the accompanying J 
Reeling of familiarity, and usually adds something to the image 
itself. The composite image of your friend's face usually 
includes both profile and full front views, and the composite 
Image of a house may include both inside and out, which we ' 
never perceive or recall in the same picture. 

A general image is due to the fusion of many similar images I 
into a single experience. It arises from the perception of a | 
number of objects which are partly similar and 'partly unlike, i 
jWhen the child has seen a number of men whose general 
Uppearauce is the same, but with cert^n differences, her 
jbegins to form a mental image which embraces their common 
.tures. These common points are vivid, and make up the 
|ocus of the image; the details in which men differ appear 
pnly indistinctly in the margin of the conscious field. In the 
le way the child forms a general image of a horse and of 
IBrious other sorts of creatures and objects. 
Our general image of horse in adult life is probably ba^ed ' 
) memories of a certain horse — it may be an old bay mare ' 
B knew in childhood. Attached to this memory are a 
rariety of different characteristics, such as gray and black, 
long-tailed and bobtail, stocky and slim, derived from our 
Kxperieuces of other horses. These points of difference be- 
tween horses are only faintly pictured in the general image, 
irtiile the characteristics common to all horses are empha- 
irized. In other words, our general image of the horse, though 
based upon some particular animal, is not stocky nor slim, 
It has no distinctive color, no special trim of the tail; many 
■I the features and outlines are vague. The prominent 
pbmeiits in the general image are those details in which di 
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horses agree, and which distinguish horses from other crea- 
tures. 

In adult hfe the general image rarely occurs in a pure form; 
almoi^t always a word or symbol of some sort attaches to it, 
and it becomes a thought (ch. xiii). Thought is a higher type 
of experience than the general image. 

Illusions of Memory and Hallucinatioas. — We often make 
mistakes in interpreting our image experiences, just as we 
make mistakes in perception. Two different sorts of errors 
occiu' in connection with imagery : illusions of memory, and 
ludlitcdnaHoTis. 

Illusions of memory are due to our misinterpreting some 
factor in the experience. The most common illusion is based 
on the ' location ' factor. If the memory of an event includes 
only a few details it is easy to refer it to the wrong time or 
place. I recall a conversation with a friend; the surround- 
ings are not definitely recalled, and I imagine it occurred when 
we met in New York; actually the discussion took place at 
another meeting elsewhere. 

It often happens that the memory of a certain event re- 
mains unusually vivid, so that we place it much too near the 
present time. The opposite is true when we move to a new 
town and quickly grow familiar with our surroundings. We 
soon get the feeling that we have lived there a long time; 
the older background tends to fade into the distance. 

Another illusion consists in mistaking an imagination for a 
memory, I remember distinctly posting a certain letter, and 
assure my wife I did so. When the letter turns up later in my 
overcoat pocket the ' memory ' proves to have been merely a 
vivid imagination. Usually this sort of illusion is due to the 
mingUng of imagination elements in a memory picture. I 
remembered taking the letter but I imagined the post-box 
part. The inaccuracies of court testimony are often to be 
explained in this way. You describe a man in a brown suit 
and a derby hat. Your description is correct except that the 
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suit was gray and lie wore no tiat. These details were added 
, (quite innocently) from the imagination. 

Such illusions are often due to the fact that you first 
imagine certain details and then remember your imagination. 
Who has not related incidents of family history that have 
been handed down through the years, and felt certain he 
witnessed theni? — only to discover that they occorred some 
time before he was born. They are memories indeed, but 
memories of narratives that have been told him — memories 
of the vivid fancies which he formed on hearing the stories in 
childhood. 

An illusion is the wrong interpretation of certain factors or 
elements in the experience. An haUucinaiion is the confusion 
of images or thoughts with perceptions. 

We have usually no difficulty in distinguishing images and 
thoughts from perceptions. One distinguishing mark is 
intensity. Most mental images are far less intense than any 
perception. You know that the table before you is real; 
the experience is too intense to be due to anything but an 
external stimulus, and consequently the experience is a per- 
ception; you know just as certainly that the tune ' running 
through your head ' is imagined; it is far weaker than real 
music. 

Another factor which enables us to distinguish perceptions 
from fancies is that perceptions are independent of out control. 
They come and go according to their own sweet will — not as 
we wish. If we can call up or alter a certain experience at 
will, we class it as a memory or fancy. 

These two factors, intensity and controllability, generally 
cotiperate, and prevent hallucinations. But they are not 
infallible tests. Some perceptions are faint and some fancies 
are vivid. On dark nights we are not certain what we actu- 
ally perceive and what we merely imagine. Dreams are vivid 

icies; for the time being they appear to be perceptions, 
have no external sensations to compare them with. 
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In states of high-strung teasion one sees a specter, or hears 
voices warning him, though the experiences are mere fancies. 

If the object seems to act independently of our control, the 
error may be reinforced, or our uncertainty may be greater. 
In such cases the normal individual falls back upon a third 
test, the uniformity and general consistency of experience. 
We convince ourselves that the ' specter ' is imagined, that 
the ' voice ' is within us, because such experiences do not 
conform to the general scheme of things. Even in dreams we 
sometimes notice the inconsistency of the experience with 
other circumstances and realize that we are asleep. 

The characteristics by which we distinguish imagination 
from perception are merely practical tests, based upon the 
general run of our experiences. In most cases there is a sharp 
dividing line between them, and the bulk of our experiences 
fall naturally into one class or the other. But neither the 
experience itself nor its elements furnish a decisive indication 
of the original source. Both imagination and perception are 
due to brain processes; either may readily be mistaken for the 
other if its general characteristics fall within the border-Une 
territory. 

In certain mental diseases the patient ignores the test of 
consistency, and systematically mistakes his fancies for 
objective reality. These pathological states are delusions; 
they are a stage beyond hallucinations. 

Importance and Training of Imagery. — Memory and imag- 
ination are of varying importance in human life. As we 
advance in civilization the use of imagery develops more and 
more into verbal thinking and the use of image pictures tends 
to become less active. In certain occupations imagination is 
especially serviceable and deserves cultivation. The ' crea- 
tor ' of every sort — whether artist, writer, or inventor — 
is helped by the cultivation of exact and vivid imagina- 
tion; the professional man, the scientist, and the business man 
usually find verbal thinking more useful. 
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Nikola Teala, the inventor, attributes much of his success 
to his power of visualizing distinctly, and in detail, the 
machine which he wishes to devise. The whole idea is 
worked out mentally before ever a sketch is put on paper. 
" In my mind I change the construction, make improvements, 
and even operate the device." ' 

The exactness and vividness of imagery depends largely on 
our ability to observe our perceptions exactly. The training 
of perception is essential to accurate memory and vivid 
imagination. This must be supplemented by practice in 
recalling events in detail and by constant exercise of the 
imagination. The cultivation of imagination is useful only in 
certain lines of work; but memory training is of genersl 
utility. 

It is a matter of great social importance to be able to 
distinguish clearly between true memories of objective events 
and mere fancies. Lying has an ethical significance. It is 
more than a ' psychological phenomenon ' in the adult. For 
this reason it is important for every man to learn to distin- 
guish clearly between truth and fiction. Fancy as fancy has a 
legitimate place in mental life. Like play and jesting it 
relieves the strain of our more serious occupations. The most 
earnest mental worker finds relaxation in pure horse-play, 
and the most rigid logician heartily enjoys a pun. The atti- 
tude to be cultivated is one of absolute sincerity in matters 
of fact; we should discriminate clearly between objective 
tacts or truths and the constructions of our own imagination. 
The more completely we separate these two spheres, the 
better can we appreciate the fantastic tales of Wells and the 
subtle exaggerations of Mark Twain. 

Summary. — In this chapter we have examined imagery, 
an experience which owes its characteristics to brain traces of 
former experiences — not to the present stimulus. Most 
are revivals of external sensations; though occasion- 
' Quoted in Amtriean Mag., April, 1921. p. 03, 
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ally other kinds of sensations are revived. The most impor- 
tant sorts of imagery are manory images and imaginaiion 
images (fancies). Memory reproduces some perception we 
have actually expeiienced; an imagination is made up tA 
bits of former perceptions, gathered here and there and put 
together into a definite image. 

Practical Exkrcises; 

S9. Take at random some date between Hi:c moDtha and a jeai ago. Try 
to recall as many incidents aa possible that occurred on that day. 

40. Take some notable event in your recent life (over six months ago) 
describe the scene and the succeasion of occurrences as miDUtely and 
accurately as possible, 

41. L}ring iu bed at oight with closed eyes, try to picture imaginary scenn 
or stories. Describe the experiences; compare their vividness with 
real scenes; how far are they due to relinal stimulation? 

48. Bead a description of a scene or event from some novel or history, 
and note the images which are aroused. Classify them as visual, 
auditory, etc. Grade them according to vividness. 

43. Describe any erperience you can recall where you have mistaken an 
imagination tor a perception or vice versa, or where you were unable 
to judge its real nature. 

Repebences: 
On memory: H, J. Watt, Economy and TrainJTi^ of Memory. 
On the rate of forgetting: E. Ehbinghaus, Memory (trans.). 
On cases of unusual recall: W. James. PrineipUi cf Ptyekohgy, I, p. OSl; 

H. C. Warren, in Prychological BulUiin, 1B18, 5. p. 207. 
On imagination: F. Gallon, InquirUs tjito Euman Faculty (eh. on 'Mental 
Imagery'); T. Ribot, Etiay em Ihe CretUwc Imofinaiioa (trana.). 



CHAPTER IX 

FEELING AND EMOTION 

Affective Experiences. — The experiences we have exant- 
ined so far have to do with objects and conditions outside our 
own body. Perceptions are made up for the most part of 
sensations which come from the outer world. Memories, 
imaginations, and other images are made up chiefly of repro- 
ductions of these same external sensations. Perceptions, 
images of all sorts, and thoughts (which we shall discuss 
later) all belong to the same class of experiences, which are 
usually called cognitions or intellecttuU experiences. The 
responses that we make when we perceive or remember or 
think are movements which have to do with conditions 
outside us, in our environment — not inside our own body. 

We now come to a different kind of experience — experi- 
ences which are made up chiefly of s ystemic sensa tions or in 
which systemic sensations are especially prominent. These 
expenencejja^e concerned, first and foremost, with the cop4ir 
iwh of OUT bodily organym — not with events in the siuround- 
ing world; though our body and our environment...a re t oo 
closely related to make the distinction complete. They are 
called affective experiences^ and include the following sorts: 

Feelings 

Emotions 

Sentiments 

Feeling 

Nature of Feeling. — A feeling is an experience in which 
systemic sensations are the main elements.^ Feelings are 

* Feeling is also used to denote any indefinite eensoHon. This is an older 
meaning of the tenn. It is still kept, because the ezpressiQa 'I sense' has 
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made up of organic or pain sensations or both. The feeling 
of hunger which we experience before a. meal is due to organic 
sensations; a toothache is a very pronounced feeling derived 
from the pain sense. The feeling of general well-being which 
pervades our body after a hearty meal is based on our ' gen- 
eral sensibility ' — ■ on the condition of the body as a whole. 

Systemic sensations have not only their own special 
qualities like the external senses, but also a common jeeling 
tone: they are either pleasant or unpleasant. When sys- 
temic sensations combine into feelings, their'.pecial qualities 
usuaBy fade away and the prominent feature b their pleas- 
antness or unpleasantness. 

This is the opposite of perception. When you look at a 
picture you perceive and discriminate its various parts; they 
do not merge together. In a feeling, the greater the number 
of sensations entering into the experience, the less distinct are 
their details; you feel more and more an indefinite pleasant' 
ness or unpleasantness within you. A pin-prick is definitely 
localized and stands out sharply. When you fall and are 
bruised, the feeling of huri seems to spread over a large part of 
the body in an indefinite way. When you have a certain 
pain in the region of the teeth, you are not always sure 
whether it is merely toothache, or toothache combined with 
earache. It is localized now in one place, now in anotb^> 
The most prominent feature of these experiences is the ' hurt,' 
or sense of discomfort — ■ not the kind of hurt or its location. 
The same is true of pleasant feelings. It is difficult to locate 
the feehng of ' thrill ' or to analyze its quality. 

Our mental life at any moment is generally tinged with a 
pervasive feeling of some sort. If the general tone is pleasant 
the feeling is one of happiness or euphoria; if it is unpleasant 
the feeling is despondency. We rarely have two conflicting 

never come into general use; but we must be careful not to confuse the two 
meanings. It is advisable not to use feeling For the sense of touch: this T 
cmtfuMng. The old English word 'to palp' is better, 
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feelings at the same time, In fact, it is sometimes stated that 
pleasantness and unpleasantness cannot be experienced 
together at the same time. This is one of those popular 
generalizations which we must learn to challenge. Under 
some conditions it is certainly possible to experience two con- 
flicting feelings at once. We are pieased when a friend sym- 
pathizes with us over our toothache; but this does not alto- 
gether obliterate the discomfort of the ache. In cases <rf 
this sort we do experience both the unpleasant and the pleas- 
ant together — sometimes with equal vividness. 

System i c se nsations frequently form part of our percep- 
tions of external things. Some odors are unpleasant; most 
musical chords are pleasant. The feeling tone in such cases 
does not come directly from the external stimulus, but from 
eome organic change which the stimulus brings about. The 
sharp edge of a knife is not pain-/w/ but pain-inrfTiCirej; the 
pain is due to the laceration of the skin and the consequent 
organic injury. Odors are unpleasant when they produce 
destructive changes of tissue within the organism. The 
pleasure we get from listening to music is due to certMn 
chemical changes (anabolic processes) wrought in our bodily 
i^stem by the music. 

We may grow to like certain odors that were once unpleas- 
ant or to dislike tones or colors that were formerly pleasing. 
The change from pleasantness to unpleasantness is due to the 
body becoming accustomed (' hardened '} to the stimuli, so 
that they no longer produce destructive effects. The oppo- 
Bite change is probably due to some idea which works through 
"the motor nerves on the bodily processes. If " the very 
thought of that fellow nauseates you," the nausea is due to 
nerve impulses from your brain centers to the glands of your 
stomach. 

Many of our affective experiences come about in this 
indirect way. The glands which secrete the substances used 
in digestion, and various other internal glands (including 
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those of the reproductive organs), are operated by the auto- 
nomic nervous system. The autonomic and fcrebrospinal 
systems work together. Consequently our feelings often 
niodify our ideas and thoughts very decidedly ; and our ideas 
often influence our bodily processes and produce very intense 
filings. When a. man is despondent it is sometimes difficult 
to determine whether his feeling of despondency is due to 
certain disturbing thoughts, or his thoughts of impending 
disaster were started by despondent feelings, 

Appetite and Aversion. — Our feelings are not so well 
developed as our perceptions and ideas. They have com- 
paratively few different qualities. There are several reasons 
for this. Systemic sensations are not so cleaiMzut and 
definite as the sensations of sight, hearing, touch, or smell. 
They are produced (except in the case of pain) by internal 
stimuli which are constantly changing and are difficult to 
hold. They are not so intimately connected with conditions 
in the environment, which are of supreme importance in the 
life of man. 

Our internal bodily experiences are usually subordinate to 
our experiences of the world about us. But there are times 
when the organic or pain stimuli are so intense or so insistent 
that our experience is largely and unmistakably a feeling, 
with everything else in the background. These definite 
states of feeling are of two opposite sorts, appetites and aver- 
sions, according as their general toning is pleasant or im- 
pleasant. 

Feelings of appetite result most frequently from dififistlve 
and generative sensations, while feelings of aversion are made 
up of pain sensations and sensations arising from disturbed 
digestive conditions. In mauy cases the tone of a feeling is 
not pure. The feeling of digestive appetite, for instance, 
includes both unpleasant hunger sensations and pleasant 
satisfaction. A pain may be accompanied by pleasant sensar 
tions due to the healing process. Sometimes the feeling 
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tone is indefinite — it is recognized neither as pleasant nor as 
unpleasant. Here there is apparently a balance between the 
destructive and restorative chemical processes in the body. 
These neutral feelings are called excitement. 

Intense feelings of any sort are apt to arouse activity of 
the muscles, which gives muscle sensations. When this 
occurs the feeling passes into another kind of experience, 
called emotion. In other cases the feeling arouses activity of 
the glands, which stimulates additional organic sensations 
and these keep the feelings alive. 

Intensity of Feeling. — The intensity of feeling is difficult 
to measure. We do not discriminate differences of intensity 
among systemic sensations as exactly as we distinguish 
brightness or loudness. It is difficult to get at the stimuli and 
experiment on their changes. 

Some attempts have been made to measure the changes of . 
intensity of the feeling tone which accompanies external 
sensations. When the intensity of a light or sound or pres- 
sure is increased continuously, the intensity of the accom- 
panying feeling varies at the same time. But this change 
does not follow Weber's Law, because feelings have two 
opposite phases, pleasantness and unpleasantness, while per- 
ceptions have only one. The experiments bring out the fol- 
lowing relations: 

(1) With slight intensity of stimulation the intensity of the 
accompanying feeling is zero. 

(2) As the intensity of the stimulus increases there is at 
first a slight degree of pleasantness. 

(3) With further increase in the intensity of stimula- 
tion the pleasantness increases to a maximum and then de- 



(4) At a certain point the pleasantness disappears entirely. 

(5) With further increase in the intensity of stimulation 
unpleasantness appears and thereafter increases steadily. 

(6) With great intensity of stimulation a maximum degree 
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of unpleasantness occurs; this marks the beginning of actual 

destruction of some of the tissues. [Fig. 70.] 

Importance of Feeling. — We are apt to underestimate the 
importance of the feelings in naental life because they are so 
overshadowed by our perceptions 
and other intellectual experiences. 
The knowledge of our bodily con- 
dition may not be so essential to 
us as knowledge of the outer 
world, but it is too important to 
be ignored. The influence of feel- 
ing in determining a man's atti- 
tude toward the outer world is 
seen if we compare the responses 
of different individuals under sinu- 
'niI^'''nfll''wmpt[o^Vjrii'>'irith '*'' conditions; or if we observe 
increMt of iiimuUtion. nijit«n« how differently the same person 
o[ picBMntJHi-, di)Uii« below repn- acts in two CBScs where the ex- 
lonili *^uiiK wp™nu inS^'iiiy^ temal situation is similar but his 
itimuktioii. Tho nunberi fonapond o^(,ji internal Condition is radically 

lo the HI lawj given lo the teit ' 

different. 

Some men apparently can never be disheartened or in- 
sulted; others will collapse at the slightest misfortune, or 
bristle at the most trivial remark. The same man who meets 
difficulties energetically and cheerfully when he is in good 
health, may refuse to face danger or perplexity when affected 
by indigestion, malaria, or other weakening influences. The 
external stimuli are alike; the difference lies in the tntemal 
bodily condition, 

We can only appreciate the real significance of feeling in 
man's mental life when we consider its influence on the evolu- 
tion of animal species. Destruction of tissue is harmful lo 
any creature. It follows that any species or creature that 
develops a means of avoiding the destruction of its tissues 
will stand a better chance of surviving. Those creatures and 
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species which are able (1) to avoid harmful stimuli, and (i) 
to react positively to beneficial stimuli, are most likely to 
survive in the long run. These two opposite types of response 
are determined by the two opposite phases of feeling. So 
that any species which evolves a set of receptors and nerves 
for feeling has gained an additional and important means of 
getting along in life. 

Emotion 

Nature of Emotion, — Mental life is especially concerned 
with the interaction between the body and the outer world. 
Accordingly, the most important development of feeling is in 
connection with the motor activities which it arouses. The 
most significant affective experiences are not pure feelings, 
but feelings combined ^th p^^^^"1 p[^otor sen g^^tif^na 
Tlgse eao^eriences are called emotions. 

An emotion is an expenence made up of both s pffftrf TP?^ *^^" 
niot or sensations . It is a condition of mental excitement, 
eiCher pleasurable or the opposite (usually with definite 
organic or pain qualities), accompanied by great muscular 
activity or tension, which gives rise to intense muscle sensa- 
tions. 

When the fire alarm is sounded your heart beats faster and 
your legs almost irresistibly carry you toward the scene. 
After a thunderbolt your heart stops beating for an instant 
and your muscles are tense. When you come home after a 
long absence, you feel a thrill of happiness and wave your 
arms or shout for joy. These are emotions; they consist of 
i^stemic and motor sensations — both very vivid. 

Emotion is the only secondary experience in which ideas do 
not play a prominent part. An emotion is usually aroused by 
external stimuli or by ideas which represent things in the 
S3^^Lar]^iacj|d; but the perception or idea is not part of the 
emotion — it fades into the margin when the emotion surges 
mto prominence. The sight of the smile on the subway 
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guard's face as he slams the gate on you, makes you boiling 
mad. But your anger is the bubbling up of inner feeling and 
the clenching of your teeth and shaking your fist — not the 
sight of the guard. The anger experience is composed of 
sensations stimulated by your intense physiological and mus- 
cular activity. 

According to popular notions the essential ingredient of 
emotion is the feeling — the motor display is an after-effect. 
We speak of " emotion and its expression." This interpreta- 
tion of emotion was generally accepted by psychologists till 
about thirty years ago. It assumes that we first experience 
the feeling of anger, then clench our teeth and fists, scowl, and 
assume the general anger att-Uvde. 

William James and Carl Lange independently suggested 
that the factors really arise in the opposite order: We first of 
all assume the anger attitude — clench our teeth and fiats, and 
strain the tension of our muscles; these movements in turn 
stimulate the anger feeling. That is, according to these 
writers, the motor sensations generate the feeling sensaHona 
which compose the experience. Many psychologists now 
accept the James-Lange theory of emotion. This theory 
finds some confirmation in the fact that if we artifieiaUy 
assume the anger attitude with all its motor accompaniments 
{for instance, when we act a part in a play), our feelings are 
aroused very strongly; and on the other band when we are 
really angry, if we succeed in relaxing our muscles and so 
rid ourselves of the motor sensations, the feeling of anger 
diminishes and the entire emotion tends to disappear. 

However, the facts seem to indicate that neither of the two 
factors has precedence in emotion. Both systemic and 
muscle sensations are aroused by some perception or thought; 
both arise together, and both are integral parts of the emo- 
tion. If we succeed in relaxing the muscles, tlie emotion 
vanishes — it passes over into a simple state of feeling. If 
we succeed in removing the systemic sensations the emotion 
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also disappears — it is reduced to a simple motor experience 
called conation (ch. xii). Most persons are able to control 
their motor expressions more readily tlian their organic 
processes. This is why the motor factor seems to be the 
crucial factor when we test emotions experimentally. We 
conclude, then, that neither the popular view nor the Jamea- 
Lange theory is correct. Emot ion is the joint product o f 
ner ve impulses from the systemic and motor sense s. Emo- 
tional Reeling and emoti onal expression are eguallj^jmEQrtant 
parts of the experience. 

The"^!an3s~are even more important in emotion than in 
feeling. It is found that in some emotional conditions certain 
chemical products, such as adrenahn, are formed in great 
quantity and diffuse themselves among the neighboring 
organs. These compounds are apparently the stimuli which 
arouse the systemic elements in the emotion. Muscular con- 
traction and muscular tension serve as stimuli for the motor 
elements. 

Primitive Emotions. — Comparative studies on animalji 
indicate that emotion is present in many species below man. 
This is particularly true of warm-blooded animals, including 
mammals and birds. ^ Their reactions and expressions cor- 
respond so closely to the manifestations of human emotion 
that we are justified in attributing real emotional experiences 
to these animals. The fundamental kinds of emotion may be 
studied to advantage in subhuman species, where they are not 
complicated by shadings which depend on thought and com- 
plex social relations. 

In popular books the study of animal emotion consists too 
cjften in attributing to pet dogs and cats various shades of 
human emotion which depend on thought and reasoning. 
This reading of human experiences into lower species does 

' Id cold-blooded species the drculatioQ is sluggiab and there a not that 
quickening and violent agitation which is characterifltic of bunmn emotioa. 
TheiT emotions, if they have any. are essentially different from oura. 
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not help us to understaDd the actual facts. The mentitl 
processes of subhuman species are far simpler than in man. 
The emotional display in the dog or cat is not the result of 
thought — it occurs without thought or reasoning; it shows, 
rather, to what extent emotion is independent of thought and 
more primitive than thought. What will help us, is to study 
carefully the manifestations of emotions in various animal 
species and read them into man. When a cat struts away 
from a growling dog with an air of offended dignity she has a 
pride emotion of some sort, but no thought of dignity. Ilie 
inciting cause of the emotion is a perception, not an idea. 
This suggests that even in man the pride emotion depends 
perhaps more on perceptions and less on ideas than is |^n- 
erally supposed, 

T'hjs method of studying emotion is helpful, but the con- 
elusions should not be carried too far. Human emotion 
differs from animal emotion in the prominent part which 
memories and thoughts play in producing it, A child cries 
when we scowl at him, or exhibits fear at the sight of a snake 
or some other strange creature. His emotion is aroused by a 
perception, like the anger of the buU at the sight of red. But 
in the human adult, emotions are determined by ideas rather 
than by perceptions. We are angry when we see a big boy 
beating a small boy; we are not angry when we see a strong 
man beating a rug. 

The most primitive emotions in man are those based on 
certain fundamental conditions of life, which led to the evo- 
lution of certain types of reaction in animals long before the 
human species appeared. The three most fundamental 
types of emotion are /ear, anger, and love. 

The feeling tone of fear is unpleasantness, which is usually 
very intense. The organic sensations which form part of the 
fear experiences are stimulated through receptors in the lower 
viscera and in the region of the lungs and heart. He char- 
acteristic motor expressions of fear are certain definite mua- 
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plar contractions, which produce trembling, shrinking , 
ovements, raising of the eyebrows, etc. These motor ac- ' 
rities furnish muscle sensations which form an important I 
irt of the emotional experience. 
In anger the feeling tone is also unpleasant, but the feeling 
ne is not so prominent as in fear. The special systemic 
Dsations are derived from the upper digestive tract, the 
tart and lungs, and the circulatory system. An outburst 
anger is accompanied by vigorous heart activity and 
eathing, which usually causes intense flushing of the face 
td sometimes a choking sensation and suffusion of the eyes. 
[le characteristic motor activities of anger are clenching of 
e fists and teeth, strained tension of the face muscles, and 
pdity of the lower limbs. These motor activities are accom- 
lUiied by very intense muscle sensations. The expression 
anger is generally movement toward the object — in fear 
e movement is away from its object. 

iMvejsXhs third type of primitive emotion. Its ehargfiter- _ 
TBfac feeling tone is pleasantness. The special systemic sen- 
sabons. are less prominent than in fear or anger; they arise 
from the region of the lungs and from the generative organs. 
~ popular notion which associates the emotion of love with 
heart is not so far wrong; careful observation shows that 
characteristic sensation is located somewhat above the 
, but that it is due to the circulation and not to breath- 
There are various motor accompaniments of this emo- 
and the muscle sensations which these arouse enter 
iminently into the experience, A somewhat less intense 
variety of this emotion is sympathy. Here the general 
feeling tone (pleasantness) is most prominent, and the special 
'stemic sensations are less definite than in love. The motor 
tssions of sympathy and love are generally movement 
.rd the object. In sympathy a, common form of expres- 
is activity of the tear glands. 

is the way the psychologist describes the three great 
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emotioas of life. It sounds very different from the descrip- 
tion of the poet or story-teller. The psychologist and the 
poet have something quite different in view. The poet uses 
language which will thrill his readers and arouse the mnte 
emotions in them. The psychologist tries to show what sen- 
sations make up the emotional experience. It is like the 
attitude of the cook and the chemist toward the soup. The 
cook wants to make a soup that will tickle the palate; the 
chemist wants to know what is in the soup. Most men would 
prefer to see love through the poet's eye and fear or anger 
through the psychologist's. 

Kinds of Emotion in Man. — Human emotions have been 
classified in various ways according as one characteristic or 
another ia selected as the starting-point. The objection to 
most classifications is that they try to show all possible 
varieties instead of those that are really significant. Some 
types of emotion have developed tremendously and show 
many different shades, while others that we might expect to 
find scarcely appear at all. We can only discover what are 
the really important emotions in human Ufe by actual obsei^ 
vation and experiment. 

An important aid in this study is to notice the various 
names used to distinguish emotions in the languages of 
civilized and uncivilized races. If a large number of different 
names for a certain kind of emotion are found in a given lan- 
guage, we infer that a great many shades of that emotion aie 
present in the race using that language. 

Tlie list of emotions in Table VIII ia based on the different 
kinds of behavior that man exhibits with reference to his 
surroimdings. ' For our present purpose five great classes of 
responses may be distinguished: nutritive, reproductive, 
defensive, aggressive, and social. 

Strictly speaking, the nutritive functions do not lead to 
emotions: eating and its various accompaniments are usually 
■ See eh. s, p. 237. 
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1. Expresnoe (NtOriti 


w) 


2. Reproduetive 




Emotion 


Exprtsnon 


Emolion 


Eixpression 


+Joy (Enthusiasm) 


Diffused 


+Love 


Mating 


-Grief (Despair) 


M 


+Lu8t 


•• 


-Shook 


«• 


-Jealousy 


•• 


+Mirth 


M 


—Coyness 


" (female) 


+Ec8ta9y 


M 


4-Tendemess 


Maternal 


Restiveness 


M 






Exttberanoe 


Play 






+WoikW 


Curiosity 






8. Drferuine 




4. Aggressive 




-Fear 


Flight and Hiding 


-Anger (Rage) Fighting 


-Disgust 


Avoiding 


-Hatred 


Resenting 


-Thnidity 


Shyness 


-Envy 


Rivalry 


(EmbarcBssment) 




+Pride 


Domineering 


-Shame 


Covering 


+EzultaUon 


•• 


+Awe 


Submission 






5. Social 




6. With Temporal Projection 


+AfiFectioii 


Family relations 


Retrospective 


Reference: 


+Ck>rdiality] 


Herding 


-Regret (Remorse) 


-Pity 


Sympathetic 


+Satisfacti6n (Elation) 


+Gratitude 


«« 


Surprise 


+AdmiratioD 


•« 


Prospective Reference: 


-DetestatioQ 


Antipathetic 


+Hope 




-Revenge 


M 


-Drrad 




-Suspidoa 


M 


Anxiety 


(-Scorn 


M 
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unemotional acts. But there are certain expressive emotions 
of an indefinite or diffused sort which depend indirectly on 
the nutritive life. Joy, grief, and the like are expressive 
emotions, made up of diffused feelings. 

The defensive, aggressive, and reproductive emotions are 
represented by the emotions of fear, anger, and love, which we 
have already examined. These are the original forms; the 
table shows a number of other well-known emotions that have 
devel<^)ed out of them. 
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The social life of man in relation to his fellows develops 
special emotions. Some social emotions are defensive or 
aggressive, but others do not belong in either of these groups. 
The fifth class in the table includes the social emotions that 
are not connected with other sorts of behavior. 

There are also emotions that are essentially connected with 
ideas of the past or the future. The prospective emotion of 
hope, and the retrospective emotion of satisfaction are similar 
to joy apart from the time reference. 

In the table the kind of feeling tone that is characteristic 
of each emotion is shown at the left and the kind of motor 
expression at the right. In most emotions the feeling tone is 
definitely pleasant {+) or unpleasant ( — ). Certain sorts, 
such as resiiveness and surprise, may be either pleasant or 
unpleasant. Frequently they alternate between one quality 
and the other. 

In many cases we may readily notice several different 
shades of emotion under the same general type. It is easy to 
distinguish, for example, between anger and rage. Some of 
these varieties are of considerable importance in mental life;" 
remorse, for example, has very different consequences from 
regret. Some of the less important distinctions are interest- 
ing to study. Notice the difference between ' feeling 
slighted,' 'pique,' 'feeling insulted,' 'feeling outraged'; 
or between various degrees of mirth. 

Adapting Emotions to Civilized Life. — The emotional life 
has not kept pace with the other phases of mental evolution. 
Perception, memory, and other types of experience have 
adapted themselves to changing conditions, but our emo- 
tional experiences continue in almost primitive form. Many 
of the more important emotions seem like echoes of our 
prehuman ancestors; they do not fit into the social lite <rf 
to-day. 

The emotion of anger is well adapted to the food-getting 
activities of carnivorous animals. It stimulates them to 
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greater exertions and seems really to help them in overcoming 
their prey. Even in primitive man strength is more impor- 
tant than skill. But under modern conditions of civiUzed life 
intellectual adjustment and motor coordination are far more 
valuable than mere strength. A Foch or a Hindenburg is 
the brains of the army, not its fist. The man who gives way 
to blind rage in the presence of an adversary is usually at a 
disadvantage. We look upon unbridled emotion of any sort 
as childish or brutish; one who has not learned to control 
the display of emotion is held more or less in contempt. 
People are even apt to regard the shell-shocked veteran as a 
coward, though really his disability should arouse the same 
feeling as the loss of a leg in battle. 

Since our emotional inheritance is unsuitable to present 
conditions, the obvious course is to direct this phase of mental 
life into more suitable paths by systematic training. This is 
one of the most important tasks of education, socially speak- 
ing. Emotional training is not so prominent a feature of 
our pre3 '"'*,-il°y ffli>f'ptifinf_!..gyit;gir.°_°°_i"'^]l^;i al traini ng; 
i t is generally accomplished indirecily,..or__iDcideiitally, 
School disciplilie and Borne discipline, especially through 
punishment and admonition, teach the child to repress or 
suppress violent displays of emotion. Social tradition and 
example help considerably. The child finds that he makes 
himself ridiculous by giving free vent to his emotions. The 
' cry-baby ' is an object of contempt among children; the 
stolid child or youth is admired by bis playmates. 

The ideal of a calm, passionless life may perhaps be socially 
desirable, but it does not take into account the innate pro- 
pensities of the individual. No boiler is strong enough to 
resist every pressure, and the engineer who clamps down the 
safety-valve is heedless of the best interests of his machine. 
E xpression is the sa fety-valve of emotion. The emotional 
tendencies are part of our mental inheritance. It is not 
possible to eradicate them entirely. Freud has shown that 
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the struggle to suppress them often results in nervous dis- 
organization. On the moral side it fosters deceit and 
hypocrisy. A rational training of the emotions would con- 
sist in modifying their feeling elemen ts ani j , Hi yy^ tin g t^^ir 
niotQr_gspreasLQn_into us eful channels. 

The various classes of emotions dijBfer considerably in 
value. The defensive emotions refer back to prehistoric 
modes of defense, and for the most part hamper us under 
modern conditions. The same is true of the aggressive emo- 
tions. On the other hand, the social emotions harmonize 
well with modern social conditions, excepting those which 
are distinctly antipathetic. The reproductive emotions 
(especially love and tenderness) are by no means anachro- 
nistic, but they require careful training to fit them into the 
social life of civilized man. In some communities this train- 
ing has gone to extreme lengths. 

The expressive emotions and the retrospective and pro- 
spective types are socially neutral. Extreme manifestations 
of joy, grief, mirth, regret, hope, and the like, do not fit in 
with modem life; but a moderate display of these emotions 
is not socially detrimental and is of some benefit to the bio- 
logical life of the individual. 

In short, psychology and pedagogy should recognize that 
the emotional side of our mental life is to some extent behind 
the times. Uncontrolled emotion hampers the proper inter- 
action between the individual of to-day and his environment. 
It is only when our primitive, inherited emotions are trained 
into socially acceptable modes of expression that this phase 
of mental life is brought into harmony with the rest of our 
experiences and actions. 

Sentiment 

Nature of Sentiment* — Besides feeling and emotion, there 
is another, less important experience connected with our 
inner bodily processes, called sentiment. A sentiment, is 
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an experienc e which is made up of systejpgjc. seixsationa and, 
ideas.* 

Sentiments may be aroused by any external sensation or 
idea, but the experience itself is essentially dijBferent from 
either. Your " sense of beauty " is not a sensation nor a 
perception, but a sentiment. It may be aroused by seeing 
the Venus de Milo, or by listening to Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony, or by the memory of one of these experiences; 
but the sentiment of beauty is not the perception of the 
object. The perception suggests the sentiment, and then 
fades into the background of the new experience. The promi- 
nent elements in the sentiment of beauty are a feeling and 
an idea of value (ch. xiii). 

When something has aroused a sentiment, and the sanie 
situation continues to aflfect us, we connect the sentiment 
with the perception and read it into the objective situation. 
The statue * looks beautiful.' The world about us ' looks 
real.' A locomotive appears powerful. An action appears 
good. 

Are the beauty, reaUty, and power in the objects them- 
selves? Is the ' goodness ' in the action or in the actor? In 
discussing feeling we noticed that pain is not a quaUty of the 
sharp knife, though we experience pain when the knife cuts 
us, and the pain is stimulated by the sharp edge. In much 
the same way the sentiment of beauty is stimulated by cer- 
tain combinations of tones in music or by certain curves or 
color combinations in a painting; but it is not a quality of the 
music or painting. And the same is true of power and good- 
ness. Our sentiments are generated within us; they are 
intimately personal, like pain, and yet they are excited by 
something in the external stimulus. 

1 The term aentiment has a special meaning in psychology. It is not pre- 
cisely what we mean by 'a sentiment' in ordinary language, and it does 
not correspond to the adjective 'sentimental'; but it carries a trace of each 
notion — the imagery of 'a sentiment' and the feeling tone of 'sentimental.' 
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Einds of Sentimeats. — Sentiments are classified according 
to the kind of experience that arouses them. [Table IX.l 

Table: IX. — Classification of Sentimentb 
Sentimenti Source 

Reality Peelings Perceptions 

Beliefs Ideas 

Esthetic Sen limenta Systemic Experiences 

Dynamic Sentiments Motor Experiences 

Moral Sentiments Social Situations 

The sentiment of realness, or reality feeling, attaches to per- 
ceptions of the outer world. We are sure that the objects 
which we see, palp, heft, hear, etc, really exist. Usually this 
sureness or conviction is marginal. Like the familiarity feel- 
ing, it is only a subordinate element in the perception. In 
adult life the reality feeling rarely occurs as an independent 
experience. It takes something unexpected, or something 
that does not fit in with our general scheme of things to bring 
it out vividly. If we meet a friend who was supposed to be 
a thousand miles away, the reality of his presence bursts 
through into prominence. The other extreme occurs in day- 
dreaming, or when we are dazed by a sudden blow or a loud 
noise: then the reality element is quite lacking — things about 
us do not impress us as real. In certain pathological condi- 
tions the sense of reality disappears completely: the patient 
declares that the world does not seem real. 

Belief is very much like reality feeling, except that it is 
associated with ideas. We are sure that certain of our images 
and thoughts are true. Two opposite varieties of belief have 
developed: affirmative belief, and negative belief or disbelief. 
We may either believe in the existence of the object we are 
thinking of; or we may believe that no such object exists. 
When you picture a mermaid, your sentiment is belief in its 
falsity, while if you have a mental picture of Vesuvius the 
sentiment takes the form of belief that this volcano actually 
exists. In the two cases the sentiment is of the same type — 
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belief — but our attitude is different (eh. xv). The ' not ' 
attitude gives a special tinge to the sentiment. The true 
opposite of belief is not disbelief, but doubt. Doubt is a 
sentiment which arises from alternation of belief and dis- 
belief. 

Esthetic sentiments arise when the feeling tone of an experi- 
ence is especially intense and combines with an idea of value. 
This produces a sentiment of beauty or harmony if the feeling 
is pleasant, and a sentiment of ugliness or discord if the feeling 
is unpleasant. The intensity of the esthetic sentiments 
varies considerably with the individual and with training. 
In some persons an appreciation of beauty and harmony 
appears early in life and develops without any special train- 
ing; in others it is only attained gradually, through education 
and imitation. Esthetic sentiments are especially character- 
istic of the * artistic ' type of personaUty. 

Dynamic sentiments arise when vivid motor sensations are 
associated with our perceptions. These motor sensations are 
stimulated by the activity of our own muscles; but their 
intensity depends upon the weight or resistance of objects 
that we try to move. In connection with our voluntary 
movements there is a sense of power or ability to act. If the 
resistance is strong, we have a sense of opposition^ of being 
thwarted^ of force or power in the environmerU. These are 
dynamic sentiments. A tornado, a great factory machine m 
action, arouse a sentiment of the power of inanimate nature. 
The religious sentiment is due to an idea of some mighty 
power in the universe. Dynamic and esthetic sentiments 
combine to form the sentiment of the sublime. 

Moral sentiments come from feelings which attach to our 
perceptions of social acts — usually the actions of other per- 
sons. The ' traffic cop ' who goes over and leads a blind man 
across the street arouses your approval; the youngster who 
hurls a stone through a shop window arouses a feeling of dis- 
approval. In each instance the feeling combined with the 
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idea of social value forms a moral sentiment.— in one case a 
sentiment of right, in the other a sentiment of wrong. 

Sentiments are the least important kind of experience. If 
a sentiment is weak it becomes an element in some other state 
of mind. If it grows intense, it tends to bring about some 
motor expression; this arouses muscle sensations and the 
experience is no longer a mere sentiment. Esthetic senti- 
ments pass readily into enaotions; dynamic sentiments arouse 
an impulse to overcome resistance or to exert our own power. 
Moral sentiments, if they are vivid, are hkely to pass over 
into voluntary actions. We are not content with merely con- 
demning or approving the actions of others. If a wrong 
appeals to ua deeply, we are apt to start in to remedy it. We 
' push along ' a good thing — literally as well as figuratively, 

In a word, sentiments lack stable equilibrium; if they are 
weak they are crowded out of focus by other experiences; if 
they are intense this very strength transforms them into 
something else. Beliefs are the most stable of all sentiments. 
Our belief in the multiplication table and other fundamental 
truths j)ersists unaltered throughout life. Other underlying 
beliefs undergo certain changes from time to time, but still 
remain as enduring sentiments. 

Summary. — In this chapter we have examined three sorts 
of experience in which systemic sensations are prominent. 
Feelings are experiences consisting almost wholly of (1) 
organic sensations — that is, sensations from the internal 
organs of digestion, reproduction, circulation, respiration, 
and other bodily processes, — or (2) pain sensations, or (3) 
feeling tone and general sensibihty. Feelings are experiences 
of our own bodily condition, and may be contrasted with 
perceptions, which are experiences of the outer world. 

Emolions are experiences in which both systemic and motor 
sensations are prominent. They combine feeling and action. 
In general they are more intense and vivid than simple feel- 
ings and occupy a specially prominent place in mental life. 
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Emotional experiences belong to primitive conditions of life 
and do not fit in especially well with man's higher mental 
evolution. 

firing w||h jdtffin They are generally weak and imimportant 
in mental life. Belief is the most hardy of all the sentiments. 
The others tend to fade into the background, or they lead to 
action and so are transformed into some other kind of 
experience. 

Practical Exercises: 

44. Analyze your general state of feeling at three different times; e.g. on 
waking, after a hearty meal, after a brisk walk. 

45. Describe the expression of three different emotions, in cases you 
have witnessed recently. 

46. Analyze some powerful emotion of your own at the time or soon after 
the outburst has subsided. 

47. Mention some fact which you believe thoroughly; also some statement 
which you are sure is false; also something about which you are in real 
doubt. Now examine the sentiment you have in each case — the 
belief, the disbelief, and the doubt; describe them as far as possible. 

48. Describe the expression of anger (or fear) in a child. 

References: 
On feeling: E. B. Titchener, Psychology of Feeling and Attention, chs. 8-4. 
On classes of emotion: W. McDougaU, Social Psychology, chs. 3-6. 
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C. Darwin, Expression of the Emotions in Man and Animals. 
On the physiology of emotions: C. W. Crile, Origin and Nature of the Emo- 

tions; W. B. Cannon, Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear and Rage. 



CHAPTER X 

INSTINCT 

Motor Experiences and Response. — The experiences so 
far examined belong to two separate groups: {1) Perceptiona, 
memories, and their kindred are based on the information we 
receive from the outer world. (2) Feelings and emotions are 
concerned with internal conditions and are stimulated by the 
physiological processes which go on within our own body- 
There is still a third class called motor experiences, which are 
composed largely of motor sensations. The muscle sense and 
static sense furnish information about our movements and 
responses, and about our bodily postures with reference to the 
outer world. These sensations are organized into experiences 
called conations, and when joined to images and thoughts 
they develop into secondary experiences called volitions and 



Motor experiences differ from other experiences in one 
importantrespect: We perceive, we imagine, we feel, before v^a 
act. Motor experiences, on the other band, are the result of 
our motor activity; they arise a^ter the motor nerve impulses 
have begun to affect our muscles. When we walk, we sense 
each movement of our limbs as it takes place. In other 
words, whereas perceptions, images, and feelings keep us in 
touch with the stimuli that affect us. conations and other 
motor experiences are concerned chiefly with our responses. 
Before taking up these motor experiences,' we must examine 
the motor side of the nervous operation and see how it is 
, related to stimulation. 

/ Every stimulus starts an impulse in the sensory nerves, 
! which proceeds to some center in the spinal cord or brain. 
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In these central neurons there is a certain aniount of latent 
nerve energy, so that the incoming impulses, instead of being 
' absorbed,' actually arouse a greater amount of nervous activity 
at the centers, and this activity seeks an outlet into other 
neurons. The nervous activity aroused in the brain by visual 
stimuli results first in our perceiving the scenes around us, 
and this perception may be followed by a series of memories 
and fancies. But this succession of events in the brain does 
not continue indefinitely. In the end the central impulse 
finds an outlet into some motor path and passes out of the 
brain and down to some muscle, where its energy is expended 
in producing muscular contraction. The final result of the 
nerve impulse in this case is movement. In other cases the 
outlet is into a path leading to some gland, and the final result 
is the chemical process of secretion. Our notion of nervous 
activity will be incomplete, then, if we stop at the central 
processes of perception, feeling, and the like. Every stimulus 
tends in the end to bring aboui some response. The most signif- 
icant feature of the entire nervous and mental process is not 
the information it furnishes, but the way we act upon this 
information. Action by a creature in response to stimula- 
tion is called behavior. 

Kinds of Behavior. — Behavior may be grouped into the 
following classes: 

Diffused movements 
Reflexes 

Autonomic functions 
Instinctive behavior 
Intelligent behavior 

(1) Diffused Movements: Nerve impulses always follow 
the path of least resistance. If the neurons were not arranged 
in definite groups and chains, the nerve impulses might follow 
all sorts of paths and our responses would be largely a matter 
of chance. The same stimulus would lead now to this move- 
ment» now to that, at random, without any appropriateness 
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whatever. Impulses would tend to spread into several chan- 
nels at once and cause diffused movements. 

Diffused movements occur in the new-born child. When 
he is affected at the same time by several stimuli none of 
which is especially intense, his responses are uncoordinated; 
they bear no significant relation to the stimuli. Observe a 
child lying on his back when nothing in particular is affecting 
him. He wriggles his arms, gurgles, winks, kicks about, 
moves his toes, his lips, his eyes, his head. These diffused 
random movements are the result of general stimulation by 
light, pressure, warmth, and soimds. The incoming impulses 
are weak and diffused; they find outlets here and there 
through various motor channels. 

(2) Reflexes: Diffused response is not the only form of 
behavior in the new-born child. Our nervous system is 
arranged at the start by heredity in an orderly way. The 
sensory and motor centers are placed in very definite relar 
tions to one another. From the very beginning certain s 
sory paths are closely connected with certain motor paths, so 
that stimuli which affect a given receptor are bound to bring 
about certain definite responses. If an infant's palm is 
touched with a stick he grasps it; if a milk bottle is put to his 
mouth his lips close around it; certain stimuli produce 
coughing, others produce sneezing. These are immediate 
responses, brought about by inherited connections between 
sensory and motor nerve paths. A definite j^sponse to a 
definite stimulus, due to an inherited arrangement of the 
nerve paths, is called a reflex, or rg?er action. 

(3) Autonomic Functions: The earliest reflexes that occur 
in a child's life are due to systemic stimuli. Long before birth 
the heart begins to beat through stimuli which arouse activity 
of the heart muscles. Immediately after birth the lungs are 
stimulated and the result is muscular activity which draws the 
air into the lungs and expels it again. These responses, 
which control the bodily processes of circulation and respira- 
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Mon, are so arranged that each response furnishes a stimulus 
for another reflex of the same sort. They form a chain of 
:»eflexes, which continue in endless series during the entire life 
^ the individual. Regardless of the environment (except 
|d a general way), the lungs expand and contract, the heart i 
|ramps blood into the arteries continuously till death. 
' These chains of reflexes which govern the hfe processes are 
iCalled autonom.ic functions. They are of the utmost impop- 
jlaiiceto life; but since they are only indirectly concerned with 
the individual's relations to his environment, they do not 
interest psychologists especially. Their special bearing on 
psychology lies in the fact that the autonomic nervous system 
Sh connected with the main cerebrospinal nervous system 
ij(ch, ii). By reason of this connection the autonomic funo- 
^ons may be modified by motor impulses from the brain and 
nqpinal centers. This occurs, for example, in voluntary 
^dtanges of respiration and in the changes in heart activity i 
Aat accompany the emotions. 

The digestive processes are controlled by the autonomic 
l^tem also. But they do not form a single continuous series 
■f reflexes like respiration and circulation. Digestion de- 
pends upon stimulation by food in the stomach or intestines; 
Id the absence of food the digestive organs are comparatively 
loactive. When food is taken into the mouth the digestive 
H^ans are stimulated and the autonomic processes begin to 
let at once; they include a whole series of digestive activities 
Ending in the excretion of the waste products. All these 
[Hvcesses are subject to some control by the cerebrospinal 
Ijystem, and often serve to stimulate and modify its activities. 
Bipart from this connection, psychology is not particularly 
jUncemed with the autonomic functions. 
> (4) Instinctive Behavior: The nervous connections 
nitbin the cerebroapinal system are not so close as those of 
llie autonomic nerves. There is more branching of neurons 
md consequently more possibility of aitemative motor dis- 
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charges. But the various nerve paths and centers are so 
arranged by inheritance that certain connections are inevi- 
table, especially in early life. Not only are there from the 
beginning certain definite reflexes to externa] stimulation, but 
some of these reflexes cause stimuli which produce other 
reflexes, so that when a given stimulus occurs a definite chain 
of reflexes inevitably follows. This is best illustrated in the 
feeding activity of the infant. The contact of the lips with 
the breast or bottle causes the lip-grasping reflex. This 
serves as stimulus to the sucldng reflex. The milk in turn 
stimulates the swallowing reflex. Any succession of cerebro- 
spinal reflexes like this, in which one response provides the 
stimulus for the next, is called an instinct, or inalincHve 
behavior. 

In subhuman species, where the branching connections are 
not so numerous as in man, a large part of behavior b of the 
instinctive type. Remember that in an y instinc tive ^.rf; t | he 
successive steps follow in natural order — each is caused by 
the preceding. T^rgjs no delay; no thinking and dect ditw 
what to do. The progress of the action is automatic ' unless 
checked by some interfering stimulus. Instinctive behavior 
generally brings about some result that is useful to the crea- 
ture ; that is, it is adaptive. This is because the nervous struc- 
ture, like the rest of the body, has grown up in the course of 
long ages of time through the natural selection of useful 
arrangements of the neurons and centers. 

(5) Intelligent Behavior : The branching connections in 
the nervous system make possible still another type of bdiav- 
ior. Reflexes that are not so closely connected as to form 
instincts, may come in time to be grouj)ed into hard and fast 
aeries of actions which are of the utmost importance to life. 
A series of useful movements whose connection is not based 
on heredity, but is acquired by the individual, is called intelli- 
gent behamor. If the act becomes so fixed that it proceeds as 
* Not to be confused with aalonomte. 
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automatically as an instinct, it is called a habii. Speaking 
and writing are instances of human habits. 

The human adult finds it difficult to draw a sharp line 
between instinctive and intelligent behavior in the case of his 
own actions. Early in life our instincts begin to be modified, 
and these new modes of action are often so quick and auto- 
matic that they seem to be inborn. Most of our actions have 
marked instinctive elements and equally marked intelligent 
elements. Walking is especially hard to classify. When the 
child starts to walk his movements are uncertain, and they 
seem to improve by practice; but the fact that walking always 
develops at about the same age indicates that it depends 
fundamentally on certain inherited factors. On the whole the 
act of walking seems to be mainly instinctive in man. 

Reflex Behavior 

Nature of the Reflex. — The reflex is the simplest form of 
response in creatures possessing a nervous system. It in- 
volves the operation of a single nervous arc or a number of 
arcs acting together. 

The characteristic feature of reflex activity is that the 
response is definite^ not diffuse. This makes it a suitable type 
of activity for response. It (iccomplishes something. The 
infant's diffuse movements are responses to stimulation, but 
they are not especially adaptive — they do not answer the 
problems which the stimuli set before the child. Definite 
reactions of the reflex type do this. Winking protects the 
eyes; swallowing assists the nourishment process. Even 
glandular reflexes may solve some of the minor problems of 
life, — weeping may remove a cinder from the eye. 

While reflex activity is definite, it is by no means invariable : 
the response usually varies with the intensity of the stimulus. 
Very intense stimulation generally causes violent muscular 
contraction, and the effect is apt to be widespread. The 
shudder reflex extends over a larger part of the body when the 
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stimulus is more intense. The tickle reflex is an exception to 
this rule: the tickle stimulus is less intense than the ordinary 
touch stimulation, but its peculiar quality brings about a 
much more violent response than ordinary contact. 

Varieties of Reflex Action. — In reflex action the stlmulua 
starts a nerve impulse along the sensory nerve toward the 
central part of the nervous system; at the center the impulse 
passes over to a motor path and descends to a muscle or 
gland, causing responsive activity. This process may be 
complicated in two ways : ( 1 ) The impulse may either cross to 
the motor path and pass out at the first opportunity; or it 
may proceed to a higher center and then pass out. On this 
basis reflexes are divided into lower and higher. (3) The 
sensory impulse may produce a single response; or the motor 
impulse may divide and go out to two or more effectors at 
once. On this basis we distinguish between simple and com- 
■pound reflexes. 

In lower reflexes the adjustment takes place in the spinal 
cord or in the lower centers of the brain. When you touch a 
hot stove, the sensory impulse upon reaching the spinal cord 
immediately passes over to the motor side and a motor im- 
pulse goes out directly to the hand, so that you withdraw the 
hand before you feel the heat or pain. 

In higher reflexes the sensory impulse travels to a higher 
brain center and the adjustment takes place there. A sudden 
loud noise often produces violent beating of the heart. The 
sensory impulse goes first to the primary center of bearing, 
then to a higher center, and from there part of the impulses 
passes out tlirough a motor pathway to the cardiac muscles. 

A simple reflex involves a single nervous arc; the sensory 
impulses all travel up through a single sensory nerve and the 
outgoing impulses all proceed along one motor nerve and 
affect a single muscle,' When we hear a sound and auto- 
a the nerve uauoUy carry the impuke 
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maticaUy turn the eyes in that direction, the action is a simple 
reflex. [Fig. 71; cf. Fig. 16, p. 41.] 

A compound reflex involves two or more separate motor 
nerves. The hand-grasping reflex is a compound reflex. 




Fig. 71. — Simple Reflex 

Simple cranial reflex from the ear to the eye musdes. A sound stimulates 
the ear (A) and starts a sensory nerve impulse along the 8th cranial nerve to 
lower auditory center (C) in the brain. The impulse travels to the center for 
eye movement (D). Thence a motor impulse passes along the 6th cranial 
nerve (E) to the eye muscles (F); the muscles contract and the eye is turned 
toward the sound. (A 8inq>Ie rpinal reflex is shown in Fig. 16.) [After Her- 
fick.] 

because it involves the muscles of all the fingers and several 
joints in each finger. 

In nearly all reflex actions there is a certain compounding 
of impulses in the sensory part of the nervous arc. The eye- 
wink is a response to stimulation of the whole field of vision, 
or at least a large area; the withdrawal of the hand from a hot 
surface is usually in response to a temperature stimulus that 
affects many warmth receptors covering quite an area of the 
skin. This compounding of sensory impulses is not especially 
significant; it serves to intensify the response, but seldom 
changes its character. 

The simplest sort of compounding occurs in reflexes which 
have two or more motor effects. This is called a distribiUed 
reflex, because the outgoing impulse is distributed into 
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several motor paths. The operation of a distributed reflex la 
shown in Fig. 72. This diagram represents what happens, (i 
example, in the pain reflex. 

A simple reflex may form part of a distributed reflex. Ft 
example, in the knee-jerk, when the nerve impulse reaches the 
cord it may divide; a por- 
tion may cross over di- 
rectly into the cord or the 
motor path and cause the 
leg to fly up, while part 
may travel up to the brain 
and produce some other 
type of activity, such aa 
grunting or flinching. 

If the entire impulse 
reaches a liigher center it 
may result in a coSrdinakd 
compound reflex. Grasp- 
ing, sucking, and certain 
vocal reflexes are exam- 
ples of this. In the grasp- 
«nt miu- ing reflex of the hand all 
the fingers are bent at 
once; the sucking reflex sends motor impulses to several dif- 
ferent muscles in the lips, cheeks, and tongue. If the higher 
centers come into play the response may be on the opposite 
side of the body from the stimulus; frequently it is bilateral. 
This is due to the fact that the motor pathways to tlie two 
sides of the body are connected by transverse paths in the 
brain. 

Among compound reflexes considerable importance at- 
taches to the way in which the different muscles are related. 
We distinguish between antagonistic reflexes, in which the 
impulses lead to opposing or antagonistic muscles, and ailied 
reflexes, where the various muscles assist one another. In 
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Table X. — Human Retlexsb 

A. Purest — least subject to central modification in adult 

'Pupillary ' or iris reflex Shuddering 

Ear twitching (controlled in some Starting (to sudden noise, etc.) 

individuals) Shivering 

Hand withdrawal (to heat and pain) Trembling 

Digestive reflexes (autonomic) Rhythmic contractions (in epilepsy, 

paralysis agitans, etc.) 

B. Largely pure — subject to inhibition or reinforcement 



Winking 

Accommodation, ciliary reflex 
Eye-fixation and convergence 
Hioooughing 



Patellar reflex (knee-jerk) 

Dindness reflexes 

Yawning 

Vomiting 

Facial reflexes (to bitter taste, etc.) 

Salivation 

Tidde reflexes 



Hand twitching (to dermal pain) 
Plantar reflex (to stunulus on sole ol 

foot) 
Great toe reflex 

Vasomotor changes (blushing, paling) 
Breathing changes (to specific stimuli 

and to onset of sleep) 
Sudorific reflexes 
Groaning 
Laughing 
Cramp movements 



Squirming 

C. Occasionally pure, more often centrally modified 
Coughing Smiling 
Swallowing and gulping Wincing, etc 
Visceral discharge, etc. Scowling 
€renerative reflexes Stretching 

Reflexes to odors Convulsive contractions (to deep pres- 

Gasping sure and heat, to pricking and other 

Weeping dermal pains, and to visceral pain) 
Sobbing 

D. Pure in infancy, centrally modified in adult 



Sucking 

Biting and grinding 

Spitting 

Hunger and thirst reflexes 

Lip and tongue reflexes 

Vocal reflexes 

Turning the head 

Tossing 

Grasping (finger reflexes) 

E. Posture reflexes 

Holding head erect 
Sitting 



Tugging (wrist reflexes) 
Clasping (elbow reflexes) 
Reaching (shoulder reflexes) 
Kicking (knee reflexes) 
Stepping (gluteal reflexes) 
Jumping (ankle reflexes) 
Sitting up 
Bending forward 
Rising 

Standing 
Equilibration 
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some cases the actions of diflferent muscles tend partly to 
neutralize, partly to reinforce one another; these are called 
allied and antagonistic reflexes. Where several reflexes follow 
in succession, they may be alternating, as the two legs in walk- 
ing, or supjdementary, as the flexing of the several finger 
joints in grasping. 

These relations emphasize the fact that a reflex is not a 
mere muscular contraction ; it is a response to the stimulus — 
it accomplishes something. An isolated reflex, such as the 
knee-jerk, may not be particularly useful; but compound 
reflexes generally tend to bring about some result which 
makes life a bit easier. 

Human Reflezes. — In human adults comparatively few 
activities belong to the pure reflex type. Even such a reflex 
as winking may be reinforced or partly inhibited by volun- 
tary control; and the same motor paths that carry impulses 
for the winking reflex also carry impulses for voluntary 
winking and for closing the eye. 

Table X shows the most important human reflexes that 
have received familiar names. There are many others with 
technical Latin names which involve single muscles or whose 
connections are somewhat obscure. In some cases a number 
of similar reflexes have been grouped together under one name 
in the Table (e.g., the facial reflexes). The list is chiefly 
interesting as showing the great variety of comparatively 
simple motor activities, and how much more voluntary con- 
trol we have acquired over some than over others. 

Instinctive Behaviob 
Nature of Instinct. — The term instinct has been variously 
defined. Earlier WTiters treated it as a mysterious innate 
power possessed by subhuman animals, which enables them 
to do the right thing in the right way, without consciousness 
or deliberation. This notion still prevails in popular psychol- 
ogy. To-day we know that instinctive behavior is the result 
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of integration and co&rdination of nerve impulses, and that 
this ' central adjustment ' is due to inherited nervous con- 
nections. 

Following out this notion, instinct is defined as any sort of 
complex behavior that jnvolves a set of r efle:^ activiti es, m 
whicli (a) one re9ex furnishes the stimulus that lea ds to the 
next, and m which (i>) the cSanecnons depend upon inherited 
structure, not upon gradual learning by the individual. In 
walidng, for example, eact movement serves as a stimulus 
for the next. When the left foot touches the ground the 
touch stimulus, together with the muscle-sense stimulus 
from the muscles of the left leg, starts the motor impulse for 
lifting the right leg, and so on. This succession of response 
and stimulation is characteristic of instinctive behavior 
generally. 

In most instincts each act in the series involves a different 
kind of reflex from the preceding. A typical example is the 
suckling instinct in the human infant. This involves a suc- 
cession of different reflexes: bending the head, grasping with 
the lips, sucking, and swallowing. Each reflex in the series 
furnishes a stimulus which causes the next reflex, as already 
pointed out. ^ In later life the series is broken up, but the last 
link in the chain still holds: when you take food into the 
mouth, especially if it reaches the back of the tongue, it stimu- 
lates your swallowing reflex so powerfully that you can 
scarcely avoid making the swallowing contractions. 

Instinctive action takes place because each reflex that com- 
poses it follows an inherited path of least resistance, and 
because the motor response of one reflex provides the appro- 
priate stimulus for the next. The development of an instinct 
may be thwarted if at any stage the movement does not lead 
to the proper stimulus for the next stage. As a general rule 
the same fundamental instincts appear in every individual of 
the species at about the same period of life, because they all 

»P. 228. 
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inherit the same fundamental nerve structure and live in sub- 
stantially the same environment. 

Origin of New Instincts. — Every species of animal, man- 
kind among the rest, has evolved certain typical kinds of 
instinctive behavior. Some instincts belong to a large num- 
ber of species; others to a single species. The origin of wide- 
spread instincts and their special varieties is explained on the 
basis of natural selection in the following way; 

Each separate reflex appears in the first place in connection 
with some chance variation of nerve structure. The varia- 
tions that are useful to a species are selected; that is, because a 
given reflex is useful in keeping the creature alive, more and 
more individuals having this reflex live to maturity; those 
without it are at a disadvantage and die young. 

The combination of reflexes into instincts is due to chance 
variations in the position of nerves, which bring certain 
pathways close together. Suppose some new combination of 
reflex paths, brought about by chance variation and capable 
of inheritance, is especially fitted to preserve the animal's life; 
then the creature possessing this new combination is more 
likely to survive and transmit the instinct to his offspring. 
Not every new combination is advantageous. If a variation 
should occur in the feeding instinct of such a sort that the 
sucking reflex was not stimulated by lip-grasping, the result 
would be disastrous to the infant: he would starve to death. 
Detrimental variations tend to weed themselves out by the 
very same selection that promotes the survival of advan- 
tageous variations. 

Human Instincts. — The human adult seldom behaves in a 
purely instinctive way. His activities are largely modified 
and controlled by individual experiences. Even the deep, 
underlying instincts are partly suppressed and reduced to 
conventional forms. As we pass from infancy the feeding 
instinct is greatly modified by the use of our hands and vari- 
ous implements for eating. It ceases to be a pure instinct. 
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,ny innate tendencies never get a chance to develop into 1 
istincts; they are modified by habits which are already | 
irmed when the tendency appears; so that what we get is a ' 
irin of behavior that is partly instinctive, partly intelligent. 
le tendency to prefer the right hand over the left, for 
[stance, does not appear till after the child has learned to 
his hands in various ways. In later life it is difficult to ' 
Bay how much of our right-handedness is innate and how I 
much is due to training. 

There have been wide differences of opinion among psy- 
chologists as to the number of human instincts. James and 
others insist that man possesses a great variety of instincts — 
fas many, in fact, as any of the lower species. Other writers 
restrict human instincts to a few kinds. Both views are 
partly correct. The human adult has few pure instincts, but 
he has a great number of modified instincts. When we speak 
bf human instincts, it is to be understood that the behavior 
lescribed is not wholly inherited, like most animal instincts, 
lit only that it is very largely determined by inheritance. 
I this sense walking is a human instinct, though a child may 
i aided in developing it by teaching and imitation. 
It is convenient to classify human instincts according to the 
;nd of results they bring about. What objects in life do our 
'«rious movements and actions accomplish? What purposes 
they serve? Looking over the Geld broadly, we find that 
in tries to attain one or other of the following results by his 
ivities: 

NutritioD: malnteDance of bodily orgnnizatioD 
Reproduction: perpetuation of the apedes 
Defense: prevention of injury hy the environiilent 
Aggression: destruction of eoemiea 
Social orgaoization: coiipenition vritii his fellows 
Individual development; his owa improvement 

Most of these great objectives in life give rise to emotional I 
q>ression, as we noticed in the last chapter.' They are, in J 
»P. 214. 
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fact, the motives for all our complex actions, whether emo- 
tional or not; they determine both instinctive and intelligent 
behavior. These six kinds of biological puqjoses serve as a 
basis for classifying human instincts. Human beings, by 
their inherited nervous make-up, perform actions which 
result in their getting food, reproducing their kind, warding 
off destruction, overcoming their enemies, cooperating with 
other men, and improving their own condition. 

Tabi^ XI. — HnsuN Instincts 



1. Nutritioe 






Walking 
FWding 








ship) 


Wandering [HunUogl 






Acquiriag [Hoardiagl 




Filial (of infancy) ^H 


Cleaoliness 




^^^1 


Diffused espreasion 




^^H 


3. Defensive 




Aggressire ^^H 


Fighting 




Fighting ^^H 


Submission 




Resenting ^^^H 


Hiding 




Dombeering ^^^^^^^^^| 


Avoiding 




^^^^^H 


Modesty \3hyoesa] 




^^^^^^^H 


Clothing [Coveringl 






Constructing [Bomc-m 


akingi 


■^^^^^^ 


5. Sornal 






Family (parental and Blial) 


Imitativenesa 


Tribal [Herding] 




Playfulness 


'Apopathetic' 




Cmiosify 


Sympathetic 






Antipathetic 






Cooperative 




Esthetic eipression 


[Note: Names in square brackets denote a more primitive form of the 


same instinct.] 







The principal human instincts are shown in Table XI. 
Looking over the list we recognize many familiar kinds of 
actions which need no comment. The meaning of someof the 
others is not so clear. The wandering instinct, which to-day 
finds expression in exploration and globe-trotting, seems to be 
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derived from a more primitive hunting instinct; and the tend- 
ency to acquire property harks back to a hoarding instinct in 
the days when life depended on storing away supplies for the 
winter. 

Often a single instinct includes several different kinds of 
behavior. For example, fighting may be performed with the 
fists or the feet — or even with the teeth. Part of this diver- 
sity of expression is due to the fact that our inherited tend- 
ency to fight is developed this way or that by intelligent learn- 
ing- Diffused expression is the emotional display of general 
systemic conditions; it includes the natural expression of 
joy, grief, and the like. These diffused instinctive expres- 
sions are the only instincts in the nutritive group that are 
distinctly emotional. 

The instincts belonging to the reproductive group develop 
somewhat later than the others, due to the slow maturing of 
the generative organs. Yet rudimentary expressions often 
appear at an early age. Symptoms of courtship are seen even 
in young children. FUial instincts determine the child's be- 
havior toward his parents. A child may manifest the same 
devotion toward adopted parents; it is not a question of 
actual relationship, but of an instinctive tendency on the 
child's part to behave in certain ways toward those who 
foster him. After the fostering age is past, family ties rest 
more and more on a social basis. 

The defensive and aggressive instincts are not always 
opposite alternatives, as one might suppose. Fighting and 
fleeing are alternative ways of responding to the same stimu- 
lus; but many defensive instincts have no counterpart in the 
aggressive group. The covering and home-making instincts 
in primitive man are instances of this; they arose because 
man needed protection from rain and cold. In civilized man 
these instincts have developed into clothing and constructing 
tendencies. The constructing instinct has had fai^reaching 
results in the sphere of invention. j 
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The clothing instinct and the viodesty instinct are apt to be 
confused. If we trace them back to their primitive forms, 
covering and shyness, the distinction is more obvious. Shy- 
ness is connected with our personality; covering has to do 
with our body. In civilized life modesty is a defense measure 
against the attacks on our mental privacy, while clothing is 
a means of protecting the body. 

In the list of social instincts are included only those fomu 
of behavior that are essentially social — actions which are 
neither defensive nor aggressive but have to do chiefly with 
social organization. The family instincts are closely related 
to the mating instincts — tribal instincts only remotely so. 
Family life may exist without community life, as we find in 
many primitive races. 

The instincts called apopathetic (for want of a better name) 
are responses to the attitudes of others. We tend to act 
differently when others are present, even though they pay no 
attention to us; the bare fact of their being around has an 
effect on our behavior. We respond in special ways to the 
approval of others, and in other special ways to their expres- 
sions of disapproval. 

The distinction between sympathetic and antipathetic be- 
havior is too obvious to need discussion. We see instances rf 
each almost daily. The only question is whether this distinc- 
tion is innate, or whether the two opposing types of behavior 
are acquired through social intercourse. There is reason to 
believe that the distinction rests on inheritance. Certain 
people please us from the start, and others arc repugnant. In 
each case the person arouses & feeling in us. What stimulates 
this feeling? Usually some sensation — from sight, hearing, 
smell, etc. This man has an attractive face or manner; that 
man's voice pleases us. The external senses may also 
arouse dislike — consciously or subconsciously. The scarcely 
perceptible human body odor often arouses an indefinable 
antipathy; race antagonisms are probably due to this cause. 
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The cooperative instincts are similar to the tribal instincts. 
Division of labor to produce 'community results' is instinc- 
tive in the ants, where certain classes of individuab perform 
various duties. In man cooperation is largely an acquired 
trait; but it probably rests upon an instinctive basis. 

Instinctive Tendencies. — The types of behavior connected 
with individual development (Table XI) are not instinctive 
responses, strictly speaking: they do not represent d^niie 
ways of acting. Imitaiion, for instance, may be observed in 
any one of a hundred different actions; an action is imitative 
if it reproduces some other person's act, or if it brings about a 
result which resembles some other result. Generally the 
abiUty to imitate anything is acquired by a process of learn- 
iflg - it is not inherited. But there are distinct inherited 
paths in the nervous system which enable us to try to imitate, 
instead of responding in some entirely different way. An 
inherited tendency to imitate is found in some subhuman spe- 
cies; the parrot tends to imitate speech and the monkey to 
imitate gestures. But the parrot has no arrangement of 
nerve paths for reproducing gestures, nor the monkey for 
reproducing articulate expression. 

Imitation, then, is not an instinct; but there is in certain 
species an instinctive tendency to imitate.^ The same is true 
of play and curiosity. They are definite inherited tendencies, 
which find expression in various sorts of acts. The actions 
themselves are not inherited, but they are learned more 
quickly on account of the innate tendency. 

The imitaiive tendency is much stronger and more extensive 
in man than in any other species. This is due to the vast 
system of connections between the various centers in the 
human brain. We are able to imitate not only vocal expres- 
sions (like the parrot) and gestures (like the monkey), but 
muscular movements of almost every sort which we see others 
perform. We copy handwriting, where we see only the result 
^ The tendency is imUatUfeness; the act is imUaiian, 
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and not the movementa made in writing: we can reproduce the 
form of objects in nature by gestures or by drawing. Often 
the imitation succeeds only after a more or less elaborate 
course of training; but the tendency to imitate is inherited; 
it is based on man's nervous make-up. 

Play is partly an imitative phenomenon. Children leam 
to play games by imitating other children ; when they play at 
being grown up, they imitate (often grotesquely) the actions 
of older people. But the play behavior has also a distinctive 
character of its own; play means a tendency to perform acts 
which are not directly concerned with our bodily or mental 
welfare, but which serve as an outlet for our nervous energy. 
This is characteristic of all play, whether imitative or spon- 
taneous, social or solitary. Such widely different activities as 
' playing telephone,' the game of football, a solitary game of 
cards, a ramble in the woods, have one common feature: ibxsy 
represent relaxation from the serious business of life. 

Curiosity is the innate tendency to seek information. It is 
a deep-rooted human trait, and distinguishes man from other 
species. The curiosity of dogs and other animals is probably 
merely involuntary attention to very vivid stimuli. The dog 
is not curious to explore the burrow in the ground; he is held 
there by the odor which indicates the presence of a rabbit. 
Curiosity manifests itself in mankind in a variety of ways, 
which differ according to the individual's tastes and habits of 
life. It may take the form of exploration, study of nature- 
delving into history, listening to gossip, and other kinds of 
behavior. 

Right-handedness, more properly called dextralUy, is the 
preference of one hand over the other in performing acts; in a 
majority of cases the right hand is preferred (dextro-dextral- 
ity), though in many individuals it is the left (sinistro- 
dextrality). The tendency is supposed to rest on a greater 
development of certain motor centers in one hemisphere of 
the brain and is apparently connected with the formation of 
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^■e language centers, which are usually in the left hemisphere. 

^ne left side of the brain controls the right side of the body, 

^bd vice versa. 

The tendency to communicate is not peculiar to man; it is 
found in gregarious animals and others. But in man it is 
unusually strong. It manifests itself in many ways, such as 
gesture and speech, which are developed into systematic 
modes of expression by intelligence through the influence of 
the social environment {ch. xiii). Communicative behavior 
is greatly assisted by the development of the language centera 
in the brain, and by man's upright posture, which leaves his 
hands free to practice gesturing and writing. 

t Esthetic expression, the artistic touch which many human 
^ons exhibit, has not as yet received a satisfactory expia- 
tion. Its early manifestation in childhood and among 
primiti\e races seems to indicate that it is a real inherited 
tendency. 

Besides these special instinctive tendencies, there seems to 
be a general innate tendency underlying each class of instincts. 
We may regard walking, feeding, and the like, as indicating a 
fundamental nutritive tendency. In the same way we note a 
reproductive, a defensive, an aggressive, and a social tendency 
in human behavior. These are not acquired. They belong 
to human nature; they are based on something in our inher- 
ited nervous constitution. 

Popular writers speak of an ' instinct of self-preservation.' 
Strictly speaking there is no such instinct. But we have 
inborn tendencies to nourish ourselves, to defend ourselves, 
and to perpetuate the species. Taking all these as a part of 
our general inherited bodily organization, it is correct to say 
that man has a very fundamental instinctive tendency to 
keep himself alive and to preserve his species. 

Development of Instincts in the Individual. — Instincts and 
instinctive tendencies, hke reflexes, belong to the inborn con- 
stitution of each individual. The nerve structure tiirough 
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which they operate is provided for in the original germ cell 
from which the individual grows, and is derived directly from 
one parent or both. This does not mean that a given instinct 
is present at birth, nor that the appropriate nerve connec- 
tions are already formed at birth. The nervous structure 
needed for many of the instincts is practically ready at birth, 
and in some cases it develops long before: but no instinctive 
action can take place till there is some actual stimulation and 
until the several reflexes which compose it are linked into a 
series. The welding of separate reflexes into an instinct U 
often not completed till a considerable time after birth, 
Human walking, for example, is usually not completely ad- 
justed till some time in the second year of life. This is 
because the muscles of the legs are not sufGciently developed 
till then. The reproductive instincts are not fully developed 
till somewhere between the tenth and fifteenth years. 

In short, any given instinct begins to manifest itself at a 
certain period of life, and the period at which it appears 
depends not so much upon the chance occurrence of appro- 
priate stimuli as upon the "perfection oj the nerve connections 
and effector organs. If the proper stimuli do not occur at the 
right season, the appearance of the instinct is delayed, and in 
some cases it may never be perfected. But since we all live 
in the same general environment the appropriate stimuli 
usually do occur, so that the instinct appears sooner or later. 

It is sometimes stated that instincts are invariable. This 
is not absolutely true. Instinctive movements are greatly 
influenced by various stimuli that occur while the act is 
being performed. In the act of walking we adjust our move- 
ments in different ways when we step up or down or walk on a 
slope, or if we encounter a stone in the path. Some of these 
variations are due to differences of pressure on the sole of the 
foot, others are due to visual stimuli from the objects we see 
ahead. Nor is this altogether a matter of consciousness. 
We adjust our walking movements to slopes and obstacles 
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quite as well when we are absorbed in conversation as when 
we are paying strict attention to the path in front. We step 
down from the curb or walk around a tree, often without 
being aware that we are doing so. There are similar varia- 
tions in the instinctive actions of animals where there ia no 
question of intelligence. They are due to variations in the 
stimuli. 

The chief difference between the variations wliich occur in 
instinctive and intelligent behavior is that instinctive modes 
of expression are not altered by past experience, while intelli- 
gent expression depends essentially upon the effects of reten- 
Hon. 

If instinctive expression is not modified by experience, 
how ia it that walking and feeding and other instincts show 
the effect of learning? The explanation is that in such cases 
Bome of the inherited paths or lines of conduction in the nerv- 
ous system are broken up and other pathways are substituted. 
To the extent that this occurs the behavior loses its instinctive 
character. In the complex cortex of the human brain the 
higher centers gather in and send out impulses which inhibit 
certain reflexes and reinforce others. The effect of this, as 
time goes on, is to transform our actions little by little from 
the instinctive to the intelligent type. In the human adult 
there are no pure instincts. Our behavior consists largely 
of intelligent actions which rest on an instinctive basis. 
The instinctive tendencies persist and develop along intel- 
ligent lines. The nearest we come to purely instinctive 
behavior is in walking, feeding, fighting, and other modified 
iostincta. 

Simmiary. — Before examining motor experiences (eh. xii), 
we must study the relation of responses to stimulation. 
Some responses are inherited, others are acquired by each 
i&dividual. By inherited is meant that certain definite 
arrangements of nerves in the body are determined from 
tbe start; their natural connections are such that if a cer- 
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tain stimulus is given a certain definite response always 
follows. 

The simplest inherited response is the rejiex. A reflex is not 
learned — it is innate. Coughing, winking, etc., are reflex 
responses; they are the automatic outcome of certain stimuli; 
their nervous paths are inherited. 

An instinct is a complicated form of response made up of 
a succession of reflexes. It is also innate. Instincts do not 
necessarily appear at birth. Any given instinct appears 
when the bodily conditions for it are ripe. Besides instinc- 
tive responses or movements we have certain mstincHiie 
iendendea. Imitation and other inherited tendencies express 
themselves In actions that are not inherited; but the tendency 
itself is innate. 

Man has few pure instincts. Most of his inherited behav- 
ior is modified by learning. Nearly all our activities are 
partly instinctive and partly intelligent. 

pRacncAL ExBRcisia: 

49. Deapribe (or Dame) all the lUSerent sorta of muscular movements 
which you can observe in your face and h^ad. 

50. Exaioine a number of the most familiar reflexes given in Table X, 
Test iu your case and report how far each is under voluntary control. 

51. Analyze the motor processes included in three different human i 
Btincts, e.g., eating, walking, fighting. 

G8. Examine why you have the following tendencies: {a) to sympathi 

with your friends; {h) to collect objects of some bind; (c) to fiad o 

things you do not know. 
S3. Report all noticeable right and left preferences in your actious; e.| 

which arm or leg &cts first in putting on or removing your vario 

garments. 

a Psyehohgioal Retiiuw, 1917, 24, 
4S6-1SS. 
On instinct: W. James, Principtet of Ptychology, ch. 4; W. McDougall, 
Social Piychology, chs. 2-4, 10-15; E. L. Thorndtke. EdueaHonal 
Ptych^ogy (briefer course}, chs. 3, S; J. Drever, Irutiaol in Man, chs. 
7. 8: J. B. Watson, PtyduAtay. ch. 7. 



CHAPTER XI 

INTELLIGENCE 

Individual Adaptation. — If the same stimulus be applied 
to the same individual time after time, his responses may 
change. These differences in the effect when the external 
causes are the same do not throw doubt upon the uniformity 
of nature; they mean simply that conditions within the organ- 
ism have changed. There are two distinct kinds of individual 
modifications in responses :/a/t^rt^ and adaptation, 

(a) The fatigue change occurs in instinctive actions and 
reflexes as well as in intelligent actions. Constant repetition 
of the same stimulus causes wear and tear in the receptors, 
synapses, and muscles. There are destructive chemical 
changes in the tissues which tend to weaken or inhibit the 
usual response, so that the outcome is different. If the knee 
be tapped repeatedly, the knee-jerk gradually becomes 
weak^. Fatigue is a condition of diminished efficiency. In 
ordinary cases fatigue disappears after a period of rest, when 
the exhausted tissue is restored by the building up of new 
chemical compounds. 

(6) Adaptation acts in the opposite way. It is not an im- 
pairment of the response, but a distinct improvement due to 
more perfect adjustment. It is due not to destruction of 
tissue, but to the formation of new paths in the nervous 
system, or to gradual improvement of the old paths by 
cutting out useless movements. If you are unfamiliar 
with shooting, and practice firing at a target, you find after 
awhile that you begin to get better results. Your responses 
become better adapted to the situation; you make more 
hits. 

The adaptation effect does not wear away when we rest; 
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it tends to persist. Increased adaptation of response is the 
most notable characteristic of intelligent behavior, and dis- 
tinguishes it from instinct. 

Conditioned Reflexes 

Nature of Coaditioaed Reflexes. — The simplest form of 
acquired adaptation occurs in reflex actions. Under certain 
conditions a response which in the beginning was called forth 
by a certain stimulus, may become the response to a totally 
different stimulus. The new reflex acquired in this way is 
called a conditioned reflex. 

Conditioned reflexes are built up when two stimuli occur 
repeatedly at the same time, one of which (A) leads to a defi- 
nite and characteristic response, while the second (B) does 
not. After a number of repetitions of the two stimuli b^ 
gether, if 6 occur alone, it may bring about the response 
which originally belonged to A. 

An example of this is the conditioned knee-jerk. If you 
tap a certain spot just below the knee-cap, the leg flies np. 
This is the natural knee-jerk reflex. In certain experiments 
it was arranged to strike the knee with a hammer held and 
operated by mechanical devices so as to insure uniform force 
and location of the blow. A bell was sounded each time be- 
fore the hammer fell. During the experiment something 
went wrong with the apparatus. The hammer fell part way 
but did not strike. Yet the leg flew up, just as it was accus- 
tomed to respond to the blow. The audilory stimulus (B) 
brought about the response which belonged originally to the 
contact stimulus (A). The subject had formed a conditioned 
reflex. 

This is a specially good example because there is no ques- 
tion of association of ideas. The knee-jerk is not imder 
voluntary control; you cannot produce it by suggestion. In 
other cases there might be some doubt whether the new con- 
nection was automatically acquired; here there is not, and 
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we may assume that other simple conditioned reflexes are 
established in the same automatic way. 

A dog sees a box containing food and smells the food; the 
smell stimulus causes a response in his salivary gland — 
saliva accumulates in his mouth. If the same bos be brought 
in dMly, a conditioned salivary reflex will after awhile be 
aroused by the mere sight of the box. If a bell be struck every 
time the box is brought in, after awhile a conditioned sali- 
vary reflex will be brought about by the mere sound of the 
bell, before the box is seen. 

This has been definitely proved by Pawlow's experiment. 
Pawlow made an incision in the dog's salivary gland and 
inserted a glass tube which passed through the corner of his 
mouth and hung down. The saliva passed out through the 
tube and could be observed by the experimenter as it dropped. 
The strength of the conditioned reflex was measured by the 
□umber of drops per second. 

Conditioned reflexes are found in man just as in lower ani- 
mals. It is probable that the ' watering of the mouth ' at the 
fflght of a juicy peach is a conditioned reflex and is not due 
to an association of ideas. Our response to the dinner bell 
involves a more complex mental process and is not quite 
analogous to the dog's conditioned response. 

The formation of conditioned reflexes depends upon the 
existence of branching connections in the nervous system. 
When two stimuli occur simultaneously their nerve impulses 
may come together in one of the centers. If the sensory 
nerve bearing one of these impulses has a definite motor path, 
the combined impulses will tend to follow that path. Sup- 
pose that at the outset the sensory nerve bearing the other 
impulse has no definite motor connections but its stimuli 
produce diffuse movements through one motor path or an- 
other according to the condition of its various synapses. 
Then, by repetition the synapses connecting this sensory 
'e with the definite motor path of the other will be 
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strengthened. Eventually the connection becomes so firmly 
established that when the ' diffuse ' stimulus occurs alone, its 
nerve impulse will follow the motor path of the ' reflex ' 
stimulus and will bring about the response originally belong- 
ing to the latter. 

The conditioned reflex is the simplest type of individual 
modification of behavior. It will readily be seen that the 
changes which it brings about in the animal's (or the man's) 
actions tend to be adaptive — that is, to be suitable or fitted 
to the general situation. For, if two stimuli occur together, 
a response suitable to both is likely to be suitable to either. 

Intelligent Behaviob 

Intelligence. — When reflexes are altered, there are changes 
in the complex actions of which they form part. Instinctive 
behavior is modified by the acquisition of conditioned reflexes, 
and by other changes to be described later. In so far as our 
behavior is not fuUy determined by inherited paths in the 
nervous system it ceases to be instinctive.' Complex actions 
which are due to indiiidiiaUy acquired connections of nerve 
paths are termed inielligent actions. 

The words intelligence and intelligent are used In psychology 
in nearly (but not quite) the same sense as in popular lan- 
guage. Popularly the expressions intelligent actions and 
intelligent behavior imply that we realize that the actions in 
question are the proper thing to do. Psychology shows that 
individually acquired behavior tends to be suitable — though 
it is not always so. It also finds that we are usually aware to 
some extent of the fitness, but not always: when we have once 
learned to perform a suitable act it may be carried out just as 
automatically and unthinkingly as an instinct. It is best, 
then, not to lay stress on the ' awareness.' In psychology, 
intelligent behavior is defined as any complex action which is 
not inherited, but is acquired by the individual, provided the 
' Instinctive mew inlioited, innate, inborn. 
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response be in any way suitable to the situation.^ Intelli- 
gence means the capacity of an individual to break away from 
instinctive behavior and acquire new modes of action. In- 
telligence is often used as a shorthand term for intelligent 
behavior, just as instinct is used for instinctive behavior. 

Although instinct is the usual form of behavior in sub- 
human species, there is a certain amount of intelligent adap- 
tation in all animals except those low down in the scale of life. 
This is shown by experiments with the maze. [Fig. 73.] An 
animal is released at the entrance (A) of a maze, food having 
been placed at the far end or center (B). The hunger stimu- 
lus, reinforced by the odor stimulus, arouses him to action. 
He starts off and after a certain number of hesitations, false 
moves, and retracings reaches the food and satisfies his 
hunger. The same program is repeated on the same or suc- 
cessive days. It is found that after a number of trials the 
animal succeeds in reaching the food-box in a shorter time, 
and ynth. fewer false moves as indicated by the total distance 
traversed. In an experiment with 27 white rats the average 
time was reduced from 467 seconds in the first trial to 40.3 
in the eleventh, and the average distance from 4216.1 to 
1029.8 centimeters. Even in species as low as the cray- 
fish and other Crustacea there is a slight reduction in time and 
distance after many trials in a simple maze. 

The animal's behavior in the maze experiments consbts of a 
long series of refiexes which, taken together, form a complex 
action. The action at first is instinctive, but it becomes mod- 
ified in the course of time. The rate of improvement serves 
as a measure of the animal's intelligence.^ 

Adaptive changes in behavior are not limited to improving 
the iffidency of responses. The most important changes are 
those that bring about new kinds of response. Human be- 

^ This exdades movements that are entirely irrelevant, but includes errors, 
large and small, that occur during the process of learning. 
sCompaie Table XII, p. 260. 
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havior is far more subject to this kind of modification than 
the behavior of any subhuman species. In the human child 
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we observe any number of instances in which new forms of 
response are developed through individual experience: talk- 
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ing, manipulating knife, forlt, and spoon, buttoning the 
clothes, opening the door, climbing stairs, folding the napkin, 
writing, swimming, riding a bicycle, and many others. Adult 
acquisitions, are generally concerned with more complex 
processes, such as steering a. sail-boat or motor-car, type- 
writing, telegraphing, and shooting. 

Habit Fonnation. — Learning, or habit formation, is the 
process of forming new connections in the nervoiis arc and 
perfecting these connections through repetition. There ore 
two rather different sorts of learning: (1) The formation of 
viotoT habits, through coordination of muscular movements — 
as, for example, learning to typewrite. (2) The formation of 
mental habits; this means establishing new connectiona in the 
brain, — connections which have no immediate motor ex- 
pression. When we learn to notice weather signs or to 
observe things ' out of the comer of the eye ' or to think 
logically, or when we memorize a poem or the multiplication 
table, the acquisition is chiefly the forming of new paths in 
the brain centers; — there is eventually some motor result, 
but this is incidental. 

The leamJDg process is substantially the same in motor and 
mental habits, though the resiJts differ. Both kinds of habit- 
formation involve two steps or stages of progress; (a) Acquisi- 
Hon, — making new connections in the nervous system; and 
(ft) Fixation. — strengthening these newly acquired connec- 
tions. These two processes supplement each other. 

a. Acquisition. — A baseball pitcher finds a way to deliver 
a new curve — one that he has never pitched before. A 
billiard player makes a new kind of shot. A recruit in the 
training camp gains the ability to respond by the proper 
movements to each command in the drill manual. In every 
case the first time the new movement is made, or whenever 
it is altered, the man has acquired something. The acquisi- 
;|ion is not a change in the muscles but a change in the nerv- 
ous paths that operate the muscles. Intelligent acquisi- 
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tion ' of new movements is the process of forming new paths 
of conduction in the cerdral "part (^ the nervous are. 

Acquisition does not involve the growth of new neurons nor 
the projection of new collaterals. The neuroqs and their 
branches have already been formed in pre-natal life. It is 
only the course of the impulse that is changed. The acquisi- 
tion of new responses means that the nerve impulse is 
shunted from the usual path to some new path. This means 
that the impulse in some part of its course passes through a 
synapse which has not hitherto been used, instead of through 
the commonly used synapse. In Fig. 74, suppose the usual 
path of the impulse be 
along the neuron A and 
out into the neuron Bl; 
then if on some occasion 
for any reason the im- 
pulse passes over into 
B2, a new path of dis- 
charge is opened and a 
new response is ac- 
quired. 

How do these changes 
of path come about? 
They are made possible 
in the first place by the 
existence of manifold 
There can be no acquisi- 
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connections in the nervous system. 

tion unless the central neurons are provided with a number of 
collaterals or branches, each connecting with a different lower 
or higher neuron. The several synapses leading out from a 
given neuron must vary in their degree of resistance, and 
they must be capable of varying independently, so that at one 
time a certain synapse {connecting with Bl) will be less 

' Instinctive acquisition ia a racial product aad depeoda upon the evolu- 
tion <^ the nervous system from generatian to geocration. 
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resistant than any of the others, at other times another 
£^3mapse (connecting with B2 or B3). If there are no 
branches the nerve impulse will always follow the same path; 
and if there, are several branches but a certain one of the 
synapses is always the path of least resistance, then the imr 
pulse will always follow that path. 

Man has inherited an intricate system of multiple connec- 
tions in the brain centers and particularly in the cortex. His 
central nervous system includes a vast number of alternative 
paths capable of being brought into connection. This is the 
real cause of man's superior intelligence as compared with \ 
other species. 

But this only means that acquisition is possible. The ques- 
tion still remains, How is it actually brought about? The 
actual change of path in every case depends upon cpmgea in 
the conditions of the synapses. There are at least three ways 
in which we form new paths: (1) One synapse may become 
less resistant to the passage of impulse than it was before; 
or (2) the synapse that usually carries the impulse may 
become very resistant, so that this pathway is blocked and the 
impulse passes over into the next best path; or (3) a very 
intense impulse may succeed in breaking through several 
synapses at once, just as a powerful stream of wat^ not only 
fills the usual channel but trickles over into other channels 
as well. It is likely that the degree of resistance at synapses is 
determined by the quality as well as the intensity of the im- 
pulse, and that it depends also on conditions in the next higher 
neuron — the neuron into which the impulse seeks to pass. 

These three ways of altering the nerve paths give three 
kinds of acquisition: (1) Accommodation occurs when a new 
path is opened. In reading aloud, when we see a new word 
the nerve impulses are shunted into new paths according 
to our retention and memory of the several letters or sylla- 
bles composing* the word; — there is an accommodation of 
response. (2) Inhibition occurs when the old pathway is 
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blocked. When we see some one coming who looks like a 
friend we prepare to greet him in one of the usual ways; if 
when he comes closer he proves to be a stranger, the path 
of response is ckised and the bow or greeting is inhibited. 
(3) Diffusion; the impulse may spread into several paths si- 
multaneously ■ — into new paths as well as old. When we 
arewalking to the station to catch a train, if we hear the loco 
motive whistle, there arises a very powerful nerve current, due 
to a combination of the sound sensation and the muscle sen- 
sations concerned in walking; this causes the motor impulse 
to spread into several paths; the result is a much livelier 
response. 

Sometimes these forms occur together. Inhibition is com- 
bined with accommodation when we start to wind a clock the 
wrong way. If the key does not turn (inhibition), we there- 
u[>on alter the course of the motor impulse and twist it in the 
opposite direction (accommodation). 

Most examples of acquisition drawn from every-day life 
involve complicated actions. To study the process system- 
atically we must start with the simple reflexes which compose 
our actions and observe how these are modified. The con- 
ditioned refles is a typical case of accommodation. When 
you learntochecktheeye-wink, or the cough, you are inhibit- 
ing these reflexes. Diffusion may be studied by attempting 
to twitch the ear voluntarily if you have never done so before. 
The effort to raise the ear causes the motor impulse to spread 
to various regions near by. You raise your eyebrows, move 
your scalp, etc. It the effort is finally successful, it means 
that the impulse, in spreading, has forced its way into the 
hitherto unused pathway leading to the levator muscle of 
your ear. 

b. Fixation. — Fixation is the process of strengthening the 
connection in the newly acquired path. The passage of the 
nerve impulse through a new synapse tends to ' set ' the 
structure of that synapse so that it offers less resistance in 
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iture. If only one impulae of the sort occurs the effect tenda 
to wear away; the acquisition is lost and the old response 
returns. But if another impulse of a similar sort occurs soon 
after, it is more likely to pass through the new than through 
the old channel. An acquisition becomes permanently _^a:ed 
vheu the new pathway is finally established. 

The rate of progress in fixing a new path depends upon four 
fectors: repetition, intenaily, recency, and confiid. The new 
ith is more firmly established in proportion to the number of 
les the given stimulus is repealed. Fewer repetitions are 
[ed when the nerve impulses are very intense. The repe- 
Ition is more effective if the original acquisition occurred 
These conditions of habit-fixation correspond to 
LC three laws of recollection.' Recollection, in fact, is just a 
ial case of fixation. The connection between visual 
impressions and verbal memories becomes fixed in the same 
Way as motor habits, so that the sight of a certain face leads > 
to the recollection of the man's name. 

The remaining condition of fixation, the principle of con- 

fiict, corresj)onds to the first law of forgetting.^ The progress 

f£ fixation is hindered if, meanwhile, impulses of a different 

occur, which use the old pathways. In such cases the 

ild connection is maintained along with the new, and ffxa- 

on takes longer. Suppose when we start to learn typewrit- 

ig we use two machines with slightly different key-boards or 

ith the shift-key in different places. Here we have to learn 

wo different responses to similar stimuli. The two responses 

ttmffict, and this retards the progress of fixation. If we 

iAtempt to memorize a poem in which each stanza begins 

Mth the same line and then runs on differently, there is the 

fame sort of conflict. 

As the process of fixing a habit goes on, two different 
langes in the behavior take place — our actions are im- 
■oved in two different ways: 

■Seech, viii, pp. 180-187. »P. 188. 
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(1) As the Dew connections grow stronger there is less hesi- 
tation, so that less time is Deeded for performing the action. 
This effect is caWed facilitaiion of the act. 

(2) As the new connections become stronger there are fewer 
diffused impulses along alternative paths, so that various 
useless and erroneous movements gradually drop out. This 
is called elimination. 

Law op Facilitation or Speed: As the newly acquired 
path is strengthened, the new response tends to proceed more 
rapidly. 

Law of Elimination oh Accotiact: As the new connec- 
tions improve, there are fewer useless and erroneous move- 
ments; the response becomes more precise and more accurate. 

These two types of impi-ovement may readily be observed 
in the progress of any complicated habit, such as typewriting. 
After you have used the machine some time you find that the 
movements follow more rapidly. At the same time you will 
find that you strike fewer wrong keys, and make fewer useless 
movements, such as wrinkling the brows, puckering the lips, 
exploring the keyboard with the eyes to find a letter. 

If you work methodically at learning a new habit your 
progress may be measured quite exactly in terms of speed and 
precision. The speed of performance is reckoned either fay 
the amount accomplished in a given time or by the time re- 
quired to perform a stated task. In learning to typewrite, if 
you practice an hour a day, your improvement in speed iob.j 
be measured either by the number of words typed in five min- 
utes, or by the time required for typing a single page day after 
day. Accuracy is measured by the number (or percentage) of 
errors; in learning to typewrite you compare the number of 
mistakes made from day to day in typing one page. 

Experiments on the rate of learning have been made in 
many common habits, such as telegraphing, juggling three 
balls, shorthand, and mirror-writing. Fig. 75 shows the 
progress of a novice in learning to telegraph. The 'curve' 
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strengthened. Eventually the connection becomes so firmly 
established that when the ' diffuse ' stimulus occurs alone, its 
nerve impulse will follow the motor path of the ' reflex ' 
stimulus and will bring about the response originally belong- 
ing to the latter. 

The conditioned reflex is the simplest type of individual 
modification of behavior. It will readily be seen that the 
changes which it brings about in the animal's (or the man's) 
actions tend to be adaptive — that is, to be suitable or fitted 
to the general situation. For, if two stimuli occur togeth^, 
a response suitable to both is likely to be suitable to either. 

Intelligent Behaviob 

Intelligence. — When reflexes are altered, there are changes 
in the complex actions of which they form part. Instinctive 
behavior is modified by the acquisition of conditioned reflexes, 
and by other changes to be described later. In so far as our 
behavior is not fully determined by inherited paths in the 
nervous system it ceases to be instinctive.' Complex actions 
which are due to individually acquired connections oF nerve 
paths are termed intelligent actions. 

The words intelligence and intelligerd are used in psychology 
in nearly (but not quite) the same sense as in popular lan- 
guage. Popularly the expressions intelligent actions and 
intelligent behavior imply that we realize that the actions in 
question are the proper thing to do. Psychology shows that 
individually acquired behavior tends to be suitable — though 
it is not always so. It also finds that we are usually aware to 
some extent of the fitness, but not always : when we have once 
learned to perform a suitable act it may be carried out Just as 
automatically and unthinkingly as an instinct. It is best, 
then, not to lay stress on the ' awareness.' In psychology, 
intelligeTit behavior is defined as any complex action which is 
not inherited, but is acquired by the individual, provided the 
' Initinctive means inherited, innste, inboni. 
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response be in any way suitable to the situation.^ Intelli- 
gence means the capacity of an individual to break away from 
instinctive behavior and acquire new modes of action. In- 
telligence is often used as a shorthand term for intelligent 
behavior, just as instinct is used for instinctive behavior. 

Although instinct is the usual form of behavior in sub- 
human species, there is a certain amount of inteUigent adap- 
tation in all animals except those low down in the scale of life. 
This is shown by experiments with the maze. [Fig. 73.] An 
animal is released at the entrance (A) of a maze, food having 
been placed at the far end or center (B). The hunger stimu- 
lus, reinforced by the odor stimulus, arouses him to action. 
He starts off and after a certain number of hesitations, false 
moves, and retracings reaches the food and satisfies his 
hunger. The same program is repeated on the same or suc- 
cessive days. It is found that after a number of trials the 
animal succeeds in reaching the food-box in a shorter time, 
and with, fewer false moves as indicated by the total distance 
traversed. In an experiment with 27 white rats the average 
time was reduced from 467 seconds in the first trial to 40.3 
in the eleventh, and the average distance from 4216.1 to 
1029.8 centimeters. Even in species as low as the cray- 
fish and other Crustacea there is a slight reduction in time and 
distance after many trials in a simple maze. 

The animal's behavior in the maze experiments consists of a 
long series of refiexes which, taken together, form a complex 
action. The action at first is instinctive, but it becomes mod- 
ified in the course of time. The rate of improvement serves 
as a measure of the animal's intelligence.^ 

Adaptive changes in behavior are not limited to improving 
the efficiency of responses. The most important changes are 
those that bring about new kinds of response. Human be- 

1 This excludes movements that are entirely irrelevant, but includes errors^ 
large and small, that occur during the process of learning. 
sCompaie Table XII» p. 260. 
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havior is far more subject to this kind of motlificEition than 
the behavior of any subhuman species. In the human child 
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we observe any number of instances in which new forms of 
response are developed through individual experience: talk- 
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ing, manipulating ktiife, fork, and spoon, buttoning the 
clothes, opening the door, climbing stairs, folding the napkin, 
writing, swimming, riding a bicycle, and many others. Adult 
acquisitions, are generally concerned with more complex 
processes, such as steering a sail-boat or motor-car, type- 
writing, telegraphing, and shooting. 

Habit Formation. — Learning, or habit formation, is the 
process of forming new connections in the nervous arc and 
perfecting these connections through repetition. There are 
two rather different sorts of learning; (1) The formation of 
motor habits, through coordination of muscular movements — - 
as, for example, learning to typewrite. (2) The formation of 
mental habits; this means establishing new connections in the 
brain, ■ — connections which have no immediate motor ex- 
pression. When we learn to notice weather signs or to 
observe things ' out of the comer of the eye ' or to think 
logically, or when we memorize a poem or the multiplication 
table, the acquisition is chiefly the forming of new paths in 
the brain centers; — there is eventually some motor result, 
but this is incidental. 

The learning process is substantially the same in motor and 
mental habits, though the results differ. Both kinds of habit- 
formation involve two steps or stages of progress ; (a) Acquiair 
Hon, ~~ making new connections in the nervous system; and 
(6) fw:a(ion, — strengthening these newly acquired connec- 
tions. These two processes supplement each other. 

a. Acquisitioii. — A baseball pitcher finds a way to deliver 
a Dew curve — one that he has never pitched before. A 
bilhard player makes a new kind of shot. A recruit in the 
training camp gains the ability to respond by the proper 
movements to each command in the drill manual. In every 
case the first time the new movement is made, or whenever 
it is altered, the man has acquired something. The acquisi- 
tion is not a change in the muscles but a change in the nerv- 
paths that operate the muscles. Intelligent acquisi- 
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tion ' of new movements is the process of forming new paf^u 
of conduction in the central part of Ike nervous arc. 

Acquisition does not involve the growth of new neurons nor 
the projection of new collaterals. The neuroqs and their 
branches have already been formed in pre-natal life. It is 
only the course of the impulse that is changed. The acquisi- 
tion of new responses means that the nerve impulse is 
shunted from the usual path to some new path. This means 
that the impulse in some part of its course passes through a 
synapse which has not hitherto been used, instead of through 
the commonly used synapse. In Fig. 74, suppose the usual 
path of the impulse be 
along the neuron A and 
out into the neuron Bl; 
then if on some occasion 
for any reason the im- 
pulse passes over into 
B2, a new path of dis- 
charge is opened and a 
new response is ac- 
quired. 

How do these changes 
of path come about? 
They are made possible 
in the first place by the 
existence of manifold 
connections in the nervous system. There can be no acquisi- 
tion unless the central neurons are provided with a number of 
collaterals or branches, each connecting with a different lower 
or higher neuron. The several synapses leading out from a 
given neuron must vary in their degree of resistance, and 
they must be capable of varying independently, so that at one 
time a certain synapse {connecting with Bl) will be less 
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icsistant than any of the others, at other times another 
synapse (connecting with B2 or B3). If there are no 
branches the nerve impulse will always follow the same path; 
snd it there are several branches but a certain one of the 
■synapses is always the path of least resistance, then the im^ j 
pulse will always follow that path. 

Man has inherited an intricate system of multiple connec- 
tions in the brain centers and particularly in the cortex. His 
tral nervous system includes a vast number of alternative 
paths capable of being brought into connection. This is the 
real cause of man's superior intelligence as compared with | 
other species. 

But this only means that acquisition is jK>ssibIe. The ques- 
'tion still remains. How is it actually brought about? The 
actual change of path in every case depends upon dninges in 
the conditions of the synapses. There are at least three ways 
in which we form new paths: (1) One synapse may become 
Jms resistant to the passage of impidse than it was before; 
ve {2} the synapse that usually carries the impulse may 
Ibecome very resistant, so that this pathway is blocked and the 
ijmpulse passes over into the next best path; or (3) a very | 
intense impulse may succeed in breaking through several 
tynapses at once, just as a powerful stream of water not only , 
■fills the usual channel but trickles over into other channels 

well. It is likely that the degree of resistance at synapses is 
determined by the quality as well as the intensity of the im- 
[Rilse, and that it depends also on conditions in the next higher 
tieuron — the neuron into which the impulse seeks to pass. 

These three ways of altering the nerve paths give three I 
Snds of acquisition: (1) Accommadalion occurs when a new 
iiith is opened. In reading aloud, when we see a new word 
Vne nerve impulses are shunted into new paths according 
to our retention and memory of the several letters or sylla- 
bks composing' the word; — there is an accommodation of 
IHponBe. (i) InhibUion oqcmis when the old pathway is 
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blocked. When we see some one coming who looks like a 
friend we prepare to greet him in one of the usual ways; it 
when he comes closer he proves to be a stranger, the path 
of response is closed and the bow or greeting is inhibited. 
(3) Diffusion; the impulse may spread into several paths si- 
multaneously — into new paths as well as old. When we 
are walking to the station to catch a train, if we hear the loco- 
motive whistle, there arises a very powerful nerve current, due 
to a combination of the sound sensation and the muscle sen- 
sations concerned in walking; this causes the motor impulse 
to spread into several paths; the result is a much livelier 
response. 

Sometimes these forms occur together. Inhibition is com- 
bined with accommodation when we start to wind a clock the 
wrong way. If the key does not turn (inhibition), we there- 
upon alter the course of the motor impulse and twist it in the 
opposite direction (accommodation). 

Most examples of acquisition drawn from every-day life 
involve complicated actions. To study the process system- 
atically we must start with the simple reflexes which compose 
our actions and observe how these are modified. The con- 
ditioned reflex is a typical case of accommodation. When 
you learn to check the eye-wink, or the cough, you are inhibit- 
ing these reflexes. Diffusion may be studied by attempting 
to twitch the ear voluntarily if you have never done so before. 
The effort to raise the ear causes the motor impulse to spread 
to various regions near by. You raise your eyebrows, move 
your scalp, etc. If the effort is Bnally successful, it means 
that the impulse, in spreading, has forced its way into the 
hitherto unused pathway leading to the levator muscle of 

- Fixation is the process of strengthening the 
connection in the newly acquired path. The passage of the 
nerve impulse through a new synapse tends to ' set ' the 
structure of that synapse so that it offers less resistance in 
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Jftiture. If only one impuUe of the sort occurs the effect tends 

f:to wear away; the acquisition is lost and the old response 
^turns. But if another impulse of a similar sort occurs soon 
iBfter, it is more liliely to pass through the new than through 
whe old channel. An acquisition becomes permanently _^xed 
^when the new pathway is finally established, 
} The rate of progress in fixing a new path depends upon four 
tfBctors: repetition, intensity, recency, and conflict. The new 
^wth is more firmly established in proportion to the number of 
(times the given stimulus is repeated. Fewer repetitions are 
[Beeded when the nerve impulses are very intense. The repe- 
hdtion is more effective if the original acquisition occurred 
incenily. These conditions of habit-fixation correspond to 
"the three laws of recollection." Recollection, in fact, is just a 
'>q>ecial case of fixation. The connection between visual 
limpressions and verbal memories becomes fixed in the same 
'way as motor habits, so that the sight of a certain face leads 

Ito the recollection of the man's name. 
The remaining condition of fixation, the principle of cort- 
fiict, corresponds to the first law of forgetting.' The progress 
Mif fixation is hindered if, meanwhile, impulses of a different 
ji»rt occur, which use the old pathways. In such cases the 
1 connection is maintained along with the new. and fixa- 
k>n takes longer. Suppose when we start to learn typewrit- 
bg we use two machines with slightly different key-boards or 
rith the shift-key in different places. Here we have to leara 
[Wo different responses to similar stimuli. The two responses 
ionflict, and this retards the progress of fixation. If we 
wttempt to memorize a poem in which each stanza begins 
rith the same line and then runs on differently, there is the 
me sort of conflict. 
As the process of fixing a habit goes on, two different 
LDges in the behavior take place — our actions are im- 
roved in two different ways: 

'Seech, viii, pp. 188-187. ' P. 18& 
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tioo. The trial and error method is fundamental, and the 
only way to insure success is to stick to the task — to perse- 
vere. The copy-book motto, " Try, try again," represents a 
real principle of mental activity. 

The other side of intelligence, the fixation process, admits 
of much more systematic training. The process of strength- 
ening habits has been investigated in the laboratory and some 
definite quantitative results have been obtained which have 
a practical value. We have already noticed that, in certain 
kinds of learning, progress is quicker if the practice p>eriods 
are comparatively short, with periods of rest in between. 
These results bear directly on the length of study periods in 
schools. How much time should be devoted to one subject 
at a stretch? How long should the recreation periods be, and 
how should they be distributed? In recent years, much has 
been accomplished in the psychology of pedagogy, which it 
would take too long to describe here. 

The importance of cultivating useful habits can scarcely be 
overestimated. The habits involved in dressing, writing, 
table manners, and general social intercourse are essential to 
a well-ordered life. We cannot respond to new features in 
the environment unless we have developed habits which meet 
the ■permanent phases of life. 

A habit tends to become detrimental to our welfare when it 
is too firmly fixed to admit of modification, or when it usurps 
the place of other, more useful responses. If we are so wedded 
to smoking that we must drop work for a cigarette at impop- 
tant junctures, or if we are so fond of telling anecdotes that we 
cannot readily listen to others, we are likely time and again 
to lose certain business or social advantages. There are also 
mannerisms and stereotyped actions which waste time and 
energy, or which are disturbing to others. Nervous move- 
ments, drumming with the fingers or tapping with the foot, 
hemming, coughing, and giggling are useless habits; a shriU 
tone of voice, uncouth table manners, whistling in public, and 
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the like are socially annoying. All these may be classed aa 
bad habits ' from the social standpoint. Biologically and 
psychologically bad are such habits as intoxication or the 
habitual use of drugs, which impair the vital processes and 
weaken our mental life. 

The practical problem in such cases is how to break the 
habit — how to modify it into a useful form or suppress it 
entirely. This is one of the hardest problems of life. In 
extreme cases the individual seems powerless to break the 
habit by himself. Drug habits are especially masterful 
because they produce a physiological state which acts as a 
powerful stimulus to repeat the action; drastic measures by 
others seem necessary to check this class of habits. 

Some habits can be checked by substitution. Nervous 
drumming with the fingers may be broken off if each time we 
catch ourselves at it we begin some other hand-and-finger 
movement; or if we turn to some useful occupation involving 
the use of the fingers. Day-dreaming may be repressed by 
reaf^g or by trying to solve some useful problem. A man 
who smoked to excess broke the habit by taking a long trip 
where no tobacco was available. 

Some habits can be broken by interposing an irrelevant 
stimulus. A sudden shock will sometimes shunt the motor 
impulse into other paths. This explains how a bad habit is 
often cured by punishment or through the shock of being 
caught in the act. Mutual assistance is extremely useful 
here. If friends agree to coHperate in the proper spirit 
progress is more rapid. Reprimanding and ridiculing are apt 
to produce bad effects even though they break up the habit. 
Habit-breaking b such a vital matter that a systematic study 
of its principles is well worth while. The schoolmaster 
should know how to unteach aa well as to teach. 

Summary. — InteUigence means the ability to acquire new 
and suitable forms of response by individual modification. 
It means changing our modes of behavior from the inherited 
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ways of acting to something new. The simplest type of modi- 
fication occurs in the conditioned reflex. A higher type is the 
transformation of instinctive behavior into tTitelligent bekavioT. 
This requires a complex nervous system with manifold con- 
nections. 

The learning process, or habit-formation, includes two 
steps: acquisition and fixation. Acquisition means the per- 
formance of some new response; in fixation we improve a new 
response by making it more exact and more rapid. These 
two processes go together. 

There are two methods of learning: triai and error, and 
asaociaiive memory. In the former we persist in making 
various wrong responses till at last we happen upon the right 
one — which tends to supplant the rest. In associative- 
memory learning we think over various solutions till we hap- 
pen to strike the right one; this supplants the other thoughts. 

A fixed habit is just as intelligent as a new acquisition if it 
enables us to meet the situations in life. New acquisitions 
depend on our having certain fixed habits as their foundation. 
A habit is ' bad ' only to the extent that it prevents new ac- 
quisitions or interferes with our individual or social welfare. 
Practical Exebcibes : 

54. Experiment with the formation of some new babit. Practice a certain 
amount daily and record your progress in speed and accuracy. [This 
should be started two weeks ahead.! 

55. Make a list of 'useless' and 'annoying' habita obsenred in those 
around you, including some of your own. 

56. Take some trivial useless habit and try to break it. Report the 
methods used and the degree of success. 

fi7. Practice mirror-writing, looking in the mirror attentively, with your 
band concealed from direct view. Report any notable feature of the 
experience. 

68, Trj- to twitch your ears. Observe and report what moveme ntB r 
make in your efforts, and what suceess you attain. 

Refbrbncbs: 

On conditioned refleies; J. B. Watson, Ptyeholoji/, pp. 28-38. 
On learning and breaking habits: S, H. Rowe, UabU Fanttation. 
On experimental investigations of learning: E. L. Tborndike, EdueaHtmil 
ftyehology. vol. 8; E. J. Swifl, Mild in ikf Making, ch. 6. 




CHAPTER XII 

VOLITION 

Motor Experiences. — In chapters x and xi we have exam- 
ined the different kinds of behavior. All behavior of what- 
ever sort is response to some stimulus. In all complicated 
behavior there is a central process of adjustment between the 
stimulation and the man's response; and in connection with 
this central nerve activity there arise sensations, perceptions, 
and other experiences. When you see a ball coming swiftly 
toward you, and you step aside to avoid it, your perception of 
the ball is an experience which arises in connection with the 
adjustment process in your brain; the perception takes place 
c^ter the stimulus (the light from the ball) strikes your eye 
and before you move. You perceive the ball, and then you 
side-step. 

But this is not all. We know not only what stimuli are 
affecting us at a given moment, but how we are responding 
to them. You are aware that you are moving out of the path 
of the ball. You get this information through muscle sensor 
lions which arise after the response has begun. Your experi- 
ence of making the movements is a very different sort of 
experience from your perception of the ball. Motor experi- 
ences are experiences of our own movements. They are 
stimulated by the contractions of our muscles when we are 
actually making the response; they inform us about our own 
responses and not about the stimulus which started the 
response. This information helps us to guide and control 
the progress of the movement. 

Motor experiences are composed of kinesthetic or muscle 
sensations. Every movement, whether reflex, instinctive* 
or intelligent, which involves muscular contraction, gives 
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rise to muscle sensations.' In tlie case of reflexes these sen- 
sations are generally weak; they do not form independent 
experiences, but enter as marginal elements into some other 
experience that is present at the time. We know we are 
winking or coughing. But the chief experience when we wink 
is a darkening of the visual field; when we cough the experi- 
ence is partly of hearing the sound of the cough. 

In instinctive and intelligent acts the muscle sensations are 
more apt to combine into definite experiences; they form 
special sorts of experience, which are different from any of 
the kinds so far considered. 

Conation 

Nature of Conation. — Our simple motor experiences are 
usually not vivid and have never received a popular name. 
Psychologists have adopted the term conation for this kind of 
experience. A conation is an experience made up largely of 
motor sensations. It gives us direct laiowledge of our own 
bodily attitudes and movements. 

There are frequently other elements in a conation besides 
muscle sensations. If the head or whole body is moved, we 
have static sensations from the semicircular canaJs. These 
are motor sensations, though they do not come from the 
muscles. The external senses also contribute to the experw 
ence. You see your arm moving; these visual sensations 
form part of your conation. In certain diseases where the 
muscle sense is destroyed, the patient is not aware of his 
movements unless he sees them; he can move his arms and 
legs if they are visible, but is unable to do so with his ^es 
shut. Touch also furnishes information of oui movements, 
through the rubbing of our clothing on the skin. 

The special qualities of conation are effort, strain, and 

resistance; where the static sensations enter in, there is also 

a nameless quality which may be called whirl. The external 

' Glandular leflesea may pitKiuce systemic seiuatioiu. 
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senses add no special quality to the experience, but they tend 
to arouse slight muscle sensations or images. We notice this 
on a train when it starts smoothly, or if our own train is 
standing still and a train close by starts to move. The sight 
of the motion leads to an impression of motor effort on our 
part. 

Conations occur in connection with reflex actions, instinc- 
tive movements, and habits. We have refiex conations occa- 
sionally, when a reflex action causes vivid muscle sensations. 
When we start at a sudden noise, the movement arouses a 
conative experience. Coughing and sneezing are accom- 
I>anied by conation. Usually the sensations arising from 
simple reflexes do not give definite conations, but are inci- 
dental elements in our perceptions or feelings. 

Instinctive conations most frequently accompany the so- 
called ' nutritive ' instincts, such as wandering, acquiring, 
cleanliness. In other classes of instincts the systemic sen- 
sations are apt to be more vivid than the motor; in fighting, 
sympathizing, mating, and even in modesty reactions, the 
experience is an emotion and not a conation. 

Habii conations are motor experiences which accompany 
the performance of well-established habits. We are vaguely 
aware of our activity when we are dressing; there is no vivid 
experience of the various movements unless we meet some 
difficulty, such as a misplaced shoe or the loss of a collar but- 
ton. Then all at once the response ceases to be automatic 
and the motor experience is no longer a conation, but a 
FwUtion, 

■ Conations are neither so vivid nor so important in life as 
jperceptJons, memories, or feelings. The motor sensations of 
instinctive movements are usually overshadowed by other 
elements, so that the experience is not a true conation. If 
the systemic sensations are strong the experience becomes 
1 emotion; if vivid images or thoughts are present it he- 
ft volition. Intelligent actions, except automatic hab- 




its, usually require thought, and their experieaces rise to a 
higher level than conation. 

Volition 

Will and Ideomotor Activity. — In man, responses to stimu- 
lation are frequently delayed. The intricate system of con- 
nections between our various centers permit the nerve im- 
pulse to travel from center to center before it discharges into a 
motor pathway. As the impulse passes through each center, 
ideas are aroused corresponding to the memory traces re- 
tained in that region. When at length the nerve impulse 
discharges, our action is aa much an outcome of these ideas 
as a response to the original stimulus. Such responses are 
called ideomotor actions, in contrast to sensorimotor actions, 
which are responses to sensory stimuli. If you stop to think, 
even for an instant, before you act, your action is ideomotor. 
If you are lying in bed in the morning, vegetating comfort- 
ably, and you suddenly remember an engagement at 8:30, 
you jump up like a Bash. The movement is started by the 
thought — not by a direct sensory stimulus; it is ideomotor. 
If the alarm-clock wakens you and you jump out of bed, the 
act is sensorimotor — the stimulus is a sensation, not a 
thought. 

The distinction between sensorimotor and ideomotor action 
is not quite the same as between instinctive and intelligent 
action. All reflex and instinctive acts are sensorimotor, but 
not all intelligent acts are ideomotor. Many of our habitual 
acts are quite automatic; they are sensorimotor, thoug h they 
have been acquired by a learning process and are therefore 
intelligent. Your response to the thought of lateness is 
ideomotor and intelligent. If some one douses you with 
water or pricks you with a pin and you jump out of bed, the 
act is sensorimotor and probably instinctive. The man who 
starts to change his collar for dinner and finds he has un- 
dressed completely and is turning down the bed, is acting in a 
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sensorimotor way, but the act is not instinctive; it is a series 
of actions which he has learned ^ acquired individually — 
and has reduced to a perfect habit; in fact, the habit is alto- 
gether too perfect. 

The kind of experience which accompanies ideomotor 
actions is called volition or vnlU A voHtion is a complex 
experience made up chiefly of two sorts of elements: motor 
sensations and ideas. When we will to do a certain thing, we 
have a thought of the action, together with certain muscle , 
sensations of effort or memories of such sensations. Voli- 
tions are generally more vivid than conations. 

Volition is especially important in life because the idea 

which starts the action is an anticipatory image or piupose; 

it represents what we are going to do. Suppose you plan a trip 

to the mountains and afterwards take the trip. When you 

make the journey you produce actual movements and receive 

keosations which correspond to the image experiences that 

nt had in making your plans beforehand. Just so far as you 

iccomplish what you planned to do you bring the events of 

le outer world under your own control. You think of a 

irtain situation, and as a result of your actions this situar 

on, which you previously thought of, is finally brought 

ftxiut. Your will has changed the course of events in the 

Miter world. 

The actual working of ideomotor activity is often misundei^ 

, stood. It is commonly supposed that the idea of a movement 

tends to produce that very movement ■ — that the idea directs 

le ner>'e impulse into the proper motor path.* This is not 

le case. There is no inherited or natural connection between 

le idea of a given movement and its execution. Every idea 

ids toward some expression; but the exact tort of expression 

I in the beginning a matter of chance. It may be any sort 

I SUiclIy speaking, 'will' is Xhecapacily for ideomotor activity; 'volition' 
■ tbe txperimce which accompanies the aetion; the act itself is 'votuDtary.' 
xan otuetver aa James held IhU view. 
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of movement. There is no inherited adaptive coDnection 
in volition as there is in reflexes. 

When you will to pick up a book, you grasp it at once. 
But this is the result of a habit; there is no inheriied tendency 
to pick up a book when you will to do so. This is evident if 
you watch a very young child trying to pick something up. 
He fumbles about, and even if he finally succeeds, the act is 
performed awkwardly; he has not yet learned to connect up 
the idea with the proper motor impulse. Watch a child try- 
ing to copy the letters of the alphabet or trying to draw a 
pictm-e. Or try yourself to perform some action which you 
have never learned to do, such as twitching your ears. The 
idea is vivid, and it results in various movements, but it 
does not issue in the movement which you willed. 

All ideomotor responses must be learned; the proper con- 
nections between brain centers and motor paths are acquired 
by trial and error. In adult life all our ideas of action lead to 
the appropriate movements except in rare cases, such as ear- 
twitching. This is because the right response has already been 
selected. If the child thinks of picking up a book, and the 
right movement hapf)ens to follow, the muscle sensations 
reinforce the idea and make this particular nervous connec- 
tion stronger than others, so that the next time the proper 
motor impulse is more hkely to follow the idea. In this way 
our volitions come to be followed by just the movements we 
want to make. The ability is not inherited, but acquired. 

Volition is a distinct advance over the kinds of experiences 
which we have so far examined. It anlicipaies what is going 
to happen. The will is not (like perception, memory, and 
emotion) concerned chiefly with the reception of informaUon 
from the outer world or from our own bodies, but with acHon 
by the individual upon the environment. The volition experi- 
ence leads to voluntary activity, which is a great step toward 
control of the physical world by living beings.' 

' InatiDctive behavior involves some control over nature. Volitioe 
1 this control tremeodously. 
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Voluntary Activity. — Voluntary activity is distinguished \ 

nn other activity by deliberation and choice. The latent 

iod between the stimulus and response is longer. The 

lay is due to the fact that the motor expression is checked 

a train of ideas take place before the action begins. 
The deliberation which precedes voluntary acts is not al- 
'8 long. The length of the latent period depends on the 
nature of the situation. An intricate course of action, such 
■8 the choice of your career In life, generally requires a long 
time to think out. But such situations are comparatively 
rare- Most of our voluntary acts are decided quickly. The 
latent period is often very short. When you are reading a 
book and the dusk gathers, you suddenly notice that it is too 
dark to read without great effort. Immediately you get up 
and turn on the light. There is no apparent delay. Yet the 
act does take longer than a simple sensory response. The 
sensory response to this situation would be to drop the book 
and close the eyes; in voluntary action this immediate re- 
sponse is checked and the idea of lighting follows; there is a 
■idight delay before you act. 

' The choice which takes place in voluntary actions is due to 
the complexity of the nerve impulses. When our motor 
expression is checked or inhibited, various ideas follow in 
succession, each representing some different course of action. 
When at length one of these becomes so strong that it leads 
to nervous discharge along some motor path, the result is a 
voluntary movement. On a holiday morning my first ' plan ' 
to spend the day reading in the library. The bright spring 
Lther suggests a motor trip through the country. The 
(tive of duty suggests finishing a half-written article, 
lally, the thought of a long, brisk walk, combining pleas- 
with exercise, proves the most powerful impulse, and my 
'voliutary activity proceeds along this line. 

Volition is selective, not because it determines events which 
aae otherwise indeterminate, but because it tends to bring 
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about the fittest actions, instead of the most obvious.' In any 
response the path of motor discharge is along the line of least 
resistance, but in voluntary action the nerve impulses in the 
brain pass from center to center before the motor impulse 
starts; and during this period of suspense we think of the 
various alternatives. As a result of the delay and of the 
changes in the central nerve impulses, the action when it does 
start tends to be more suitable than an immediate response 
would be. 

Relation of Volition to Intelligence. — We have distin- 
guished two sorts of motor experiences: (1) Simple motor 
esperiences or conations, which are made up chiefly of muscle 
sensations; and (2) Volitions, composed of muscle sensations 
and ideas. These two are alike in that they give us informa- 
tion about our motor attitudes and the movements we are 
making, and so enable us to guide the course of our move- 
ments and control our actions. You Arefp on walking or 
steering your bicycle or tying your necktie because you are 
kejil informed every instant as to how your movements are 
progressing. Motor experiences have a ditferent meaning in 
our lives from perceptions and memories of external objects 
or from feelings of oiu- own systemic conditions. These 
other experiences are chiefly receptive; motor experiences 
. not only tell us what we are doing but suggest the way we 

L shall act. 

ft Leaving out of account simple reflexes and autonomic 

H activities, human behavior is mainly of two sorts: instinctive 

H acts and intelligent acts. Instinctive behavior is inherited; 

H that is, we inherit nervous paths and connecting synapses 

H which enable us to perform these actions without a course of 

H learning. Intelligent behavior is not inherited; we do not 

■ inherit definite paths and connections for this type of action, 

I Dot 



The question whether the will iafree has been debated for ages and hss 
not yet been finally settled. It Is not so important a problem if we empba- 
size the delay factor and the notion of fitnesa. 
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but merely the possibility of making these new connections 
(among others) by acquisition and fixation. 

A distinction must be made between the way we acquire the 
ability to perform an act and the way we perforra it. Instinct 
and intelligence are two different ways of acquiring motor 
abiUty. Instincts are racially acquired; habits are individu- 
ally acquired — that is, they are teamed. But once a habit is 
acquired, the way we actually perform the act may be just 
like an instinct. In other words, not all of our intelligent acts 
are performed voluntarily. Some highly intelligent, adaptive 
actions are sensorimotor; the motor experience which accom- 
panies them is a conation, not a volition. This is the case 
when the action has been completely fixed or established. 

Most of our actions in every-day life are a mixture of old 
and new movements. We rarely meet an entirely new situa- 
tion, nor yet a situation without some new element. Most 
situations are partly a repetition of familiar circumstances, 
but with something in them which is quite different from 
anything we have experienced before in the same connection. 
So our responses are largely automatic. But if they are to 
suit the situation they must be partly voluntary also. Re- 
moving the collar is a fixed habit; but whether we shall put 
on a fresh collar or continue undressing depends on other 
factors in the situation. This requires thought and voli- 
tion if our response is to be suitable. 

Volition is useful only so far as the situation is new or 
ambiguous. It impedes the performance of a stereotyped 
habit to attend to each movement closely. Intelligence 
means attention to the branch-points and alternatives of 
behavior, with voluntary control of behavior at these points; 
intelligence also means inattention to stereotyped actions 
and letting them proceed automatically, without voluntary 
control. 

Training the Will. — Voluntary actions are most effective 
when we act after the proper amount of deliberation. In 
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childhood we must learn to inhibit too hasty action. " Think 
before you act," is the maxim commonly taught to children, 
and with good reason. The child tends to act at once, on 
the mere j>erception of the situation. He must be taught to 
avoid impulsive action — that is, action in which the motor 
impulse follows immediately upon stimulation. Emotional 
expression (weeping, kicking, ete.) is restrained and con- 
trolled by admonition and punishment. The will to refrain 
b taught 6rst; the will to act comes later. 

In adult life, if restraint has been properly cultivated, the 
emphasis is on the other side. Too much deliberation leads 
to a vacillating attitude. We should cultivate the habit of 
sizing up the possibilities quickly and then acting without 
needless delay. The ordinary situations of life are clear 
enough for quick decision. Long deUberation is apt to lead to 
a habit of day-dreaming — of living in a fictitious world. 
Its pathological manifestation is abimlia, a condition where 
the patient is unable to reach any decision at all. 

In popular psychology ' will power ' means the capacity to 
go ahead and fcecp going ahead in a motor way. The strong- 
willed man is one who pushes his purposes to completion 
regardless of obstacles. He is not discouraged, whatever 
happens. Even physical pain, the greatest deterrent, will 
not turn him aside. We read of the Spartan boy who was 
gnawed by a fox which he had brought to school concealed in 
his clothing, and yet by sheer strength of will kept a passive 
countenance and showed no signs of his agony. As a modem 
parallel might be cited the American governor of Cuba, who 
stuck to his post and fulfilled his administrative duties faith- 
fully for days, despite a raging fever. 

These instances show the power of vivid thought (the jiur- 
poae idea) to keep one steadfast in vigorous action or in self- 
restraint. He who is trained to control his actions by steady 
purpose and grit is best able to cultivate useful habits — and 
to break bad habits. If the thoughts ' I will ' or ' I will not ' 
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find strict motor obedience, one need not fear being over- 
mastered by any habit. 

Training the will gives us greater ability to resist sugges- 
tion. This does not mean that if some one advises us to do 
a thing we should promptly refuse. The majority of sug- 
gestions from those about us are probably reasonable and 
deserve consideration, But neither should we promptly 
acquiesce. Voluntary decision requires at least an instant 
of deliberation. If we fall into the habit of following a 
certain person's suggestion without kesiUUion, we become the 
agents of his will, not our own. This may have no bad effect 
on us if this particular person is conscientious and competent, 
so long as he is there to guide us. But when the master-mind 
is removed we are in sore difficulty if we have lost our self- 
reliance and power of self-guidance. 

This is especially to be remembered in the home training of 
children. Parents who insist upon immediate, unreasoning 
obedience, are 6tting their children to be the slaves of others. 
If the training is effective — if it makes the child jierfectly 
docile — he will develop into a type of which his parents will 
not be proud. If he inherits the same ' masterful ' traits 
which prompts them to treat him this way, he will rebel and 
the attempt will fail. Training in obedience, in conforming 
to social conventions, is an essential part of the child's educa^ 
tion. But when he reaches the reasoning age, parents and 
teachers should not expect unreasoning obedience. It is the 
parent's duty to show the why and the wherefore of his com- 
mands, and to cultivate in the child the spirit of chaUeTige. 
This seems the only way to avoid one of two unfortunate outr 
comes: either a. hopeless obedience to suggestion, with a DUD- 
imum of will-power, or an unsocial obstinacy. 

Ideals 

Nature of Ideals. — An ideal is a very complex experience 

in which ideas, systemic sensations, and motor sensations 
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are all promioent. It consists of a vivid image or thought, 
together with an intense feeling and a strong tendency to act. 
If one's ideal is to become a physician, he has a general image 
or thought of the various characteristics of the medical pro- 
fession; he is stirred by a noticeable feeling when he thinks of 
what a doctor can accomplish; and his acts, with their accom- 
panying motor sensations, are such as will tend to fit him to 
become a capable physician. In other words, an ideal in- 
volves thinking a thing, feehng it, and doing it. 

Ideals generally grow up by degrees out of particular expe- 
riences in which one or other of these different elements pre- 
dominates. Our deepest-rooted ideals are usually formed 
slowly and are related to a host of separate experiences. 
The experiences which develop into ideals are due largely to 
social stimulation. We are told that we are fitted for a cer- 
tain career; or the ideal may be aroused by contact with some 
one who has been successful in this particular line of work, or 
it may be strengthened by meeting some one who has made 
a conspicuous failure in some other line that appealed to us 
as an alternative. 

Ideals are of the utmost importance in human life; but 
their importance consists in their persistence and pervasive- 
ness rather than in their vividness. They stick to us through 
thick and thin, but we rarely experience them as distinct and 
vivid states of mind. Usually they are marginal or subcon- 
scious. They are underlying motivea of actions, and are usu- 
ally noticeable only in the attitudes which we assume {ch. xv). 

Summary. — The various kinds of behavior discussed in the 
two preceding chapters give rise to motor experiences. Mus- 
cular contractions stimulate muscle sensations; these and 
our static sensations are combined into experiences of our 
own activity. Motor experiences are divided into conaiiom 
and volitions. A conation is a simple experience which accom- 
panies reflexes, instincts, and fixed habits. It is usually vague 
and unimportant. 
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A volition is an experience composed of motor sensations 
and ideas; the ideas are anticipation images or purposes, 
which in the course of time are put into efiFect. The con- 
nections in the nervous system between the will-impulse and 
the appropriate movements are not inherited, but acquired. 
The special features of will are the delay (with deliberation) 
and choice. The actions which follow a volition are called 
ideamotor actions. 

An ideal is a composite experience which includes ideas, 
feelings, and motor sensations. Ideals are rarely vivid; 
they usually form imderlying attitudes, which are of prime 
importance in life. 

Practical Exercises: 

59. Analyze the motor experiences of laughter. 

60. Describe the chain of experiences involved in picking up a book, 
especially the muscle' sensations. 

61. Test your ability to inhibit each of the reflexes in lists A and B, of 
Table X (p. 233). Also try which of them can be brought about 
voluntarily. 

62. Examine your experiences when you are planning some course of 
action, such as how to spend a holiday. 

63. Trace the development of your ideal of what your career should be. 

References: 
On volition: W. James, Principles of Psychciogy, ch. 26; W. McDougall, 

Social Psychology, chs. 9^ 16. 
On ideas and movements: M. F. Washburn, Movement and Mental Imag' 
ery; £. L. Thomdike, in Psychiologioal Review, 1913, 20, 91-106. 



CHAPTER Xm 

LANGUAGE AND THOUGHT 

Commuiucation. — So far we have considered a man's 
experiences as sometliiag belonging to himself alone, and as 
having no connection with the experiences of other human 
beings. As a matter of fact, the experiences of one member 
of the community frequently affect others very decidedly. 
Ideas are passed along from one individual to another. The 
communication of impressions has an important bearing on 
our mental development. In many cases we can shorten the 
process of learning considerably by the simple expedient of 
having some one else tell us what to do. " Keep your mouth 
closed and hold your head lower," says the swimming 
teacher, and the process of learning to swim is much simpli- 
fied by the communication of these ideas. 

There is a popular notion that one mind sometimes in- 
fluences another directly, without the medium of the nerv- 
ous system and receptors. There is at present no satisfactory 
evidence that this direct communication ever takes place. 
We get ideas from other persons by means of indications 
which they express in words or gestures; and these indications 
are always received through our ears or eyes or some other 
sense receptor. What one reads in popular magazines and 
novels about lelepaiky can be dismissed as highly improbable. 

Communication is an important factor in mental life. It 
not only enables us to learn rapidly, but it furnishes us with 
a great store of ideas which no single individual could gather 
during his limited life-time by his own unaided efforts. 
Besides all this, communication and social intercourse are the 
means of building up two new sorts of experience: lam 
and thought. 
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Language is an experience made up of tbe same kind of ele- 
ments as volition. Both volition and language are composed 
of ideas and motor sensations. But language leads to a very 
different kind of response from volition. In the case of 
volition the response is some direct effect on the general 
environment; in language the response is some gesture or 
vocal expression which arouses an idea in some other person 
and brings him into relation with the speaker. Voluntary 
action enables you to open a closed door by turning the knob 
with your hand. But if the knob does not work, you call 
out, " Open the door," and this language response on your 
part may induce some one inside the room to turn the key 
and let you in. Language responses often bring about indi- 
rectly the same result that volitional responses bring about 
directly. 

A.Jkovght is aspecial kind of idea which developed in the 
first place as an aid to communication. You may have a 
vivid memory of some event in your life; but unless you are 
an artist you cannot reproduce this in picture form for the 
benefit of others. You can only communicate it by means of 
arbitrary, conventional symbols. If you have seen the 
Natural Bridge and wish to describe it to a friend, you do so 
by means of visible symbols {by writing a series of words) 
or audible symbols — by saying ' bridge ' and uttering other 
conventional sounds which call up corresponding ideas in his 
mind. Your friend reads your letter or listens to your de- 
scription, and this arouses in him an idea of the Natural 
Bridge which is more or less like your own idea, 

The sound of the word ' bridge ' in no way resembles a real 
bridge; and the written word bridge does not look like a 
bridge. But by repeated association between the spoken or 
written word and the object, the word calls up the memory 
image of the object, and in the course of time the word tends 
to replace the image, so that we represent the bridge in terms 
of words instead of by a mental picture of the thing itself. 
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Ideas who se prominent elements are words, instead of i mag es. 
a re called th ouf^h ts! ^Jyaights are arbitrary, conven tiona l 
representations which take the place of mental pictures 
( mages r oT objects and events. 

Language and thought belong to a higher level than oth»- 
experiences. They involve the growth of several new adjust- 
ing centers in the cortex of the brain. These two types of 
experience, language and thought, grow up together. Speak- 
ing and thinking in words depend on the accumulation of 
traces in one or more of these special centers. If you speak 
a word you hear the sound of your own utterance, so that the 
spoken word is intimately connected with the thought-word. 
The greater the number of words in a language, the more 
acute is the thinking in the community using that language. 

We find, then, that language and thought are c ompose d of 
ideas and motor sensations; and that tHeyTiave a number of 
peculiar characteristics, which are not found in the experi- 
ences noticed in previous chapters. (1) Language and 
thought dejjcnd on communication between individuals. 
Primitive man speaks with reference to some listener: he 
leams to think in words through repeatedly uttering words for 
social purposes. (2) Language and thought form a higher 
grade of experience than perception, memory, emotion, and 
the rest; they involve the development of special centers in the 
brain. (3) Language and thought are symbolic; that is, they 
are arbitrary, conventional signs — not mental copies of what 
they represent. Except in rare cases the sound and the 
written letter do not resemble the thing for which they stand. 

Symbolic Experiences. — The last-mentioned character 
istic distinguishes thought from other sorts of ideas. A 
memory is virtually a reproduction of some definite percep- 
tion. Fancies and general images consist of bits gathered 
together from various perceptions. The distinguishing mark 
of a general image is that it reproduces in a sketchy way the 
appearance of some class of objects. 
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It would not he easy to draw pictures similar to our general 
ideas every time we wished to communicate with others; so 
instead we make some arbitrary sound or gesture which takes 
the place of the picture. A certain sound or gesture comes to 
be habitually associated with the idea of a tree, another with 
the idea of a man, and so on; through constant association the 
conventional sound or gesture tends to become more and 
more a part of the idea. Among ci\'ilized men this associar 
tion is so strong that the arbitrary sound produced by utter- 
ing the word tree, for instance, becomes the chief element in 
our general idea of a tree. We think of trees chiefly in terms 
of the sound or vocal utterance of that word; the mental 
picture of the tree tends to become more and more vague. 
In this way thoughts tend to displace general ideas in our 
mental experience. Thinking is largely a series of word- 
pictures — not of object-pictures. We think in terras of 
words and sentences, which do not resemble the things we are 
thinking about. Words are arbitrary signs or symbols which 
we use instead of calling up the ' copy ' every time. 

Thought is an outgrowth of language. One can readily 
call up memories and general images of the things he has 
experienced. In all ordinaiy situations of life we could prob- 
ably work out our ideas by means of mental pictures without 
using any symbolic terms. There seems no reason why a 
solitary man should have devised the words tree and cow to 
help him in thinking about trees and cows. The fact that 
some of us think aloud when alone is no argument; we are 
rimply exercising a firmly established habit. There is evi- 
dence that castaways gradually lose the power of ready 
speech; their thinking probably reverts more and more to the 
image ' type. It is social situations that lead to the inven- 
tion of words, and to their use as ideas in place of imagery. 

The Different Kinds of Language. — The principal kinds of 
language are gesture, speech, and writing. Each finds expres- 
sion in a special type of behavior : gesturing makes use prind- 
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pally of the hands and head; speaking uses the mouth and 
throat; writing uses the hands and some instrument which 
leaves a permanent mark on stone, paper, etc. Facial expres- 
sion is a more primitive type than any of these, but it is 
generally an expression of emotional states and is rarely iised 
for communication. Winking an eye or smiling at some one 
may be treated as facial gesturing. 

Gesture language probably arose earlier than speech. It 
came from the practice of pointing to objects or waving the 
arms to arouse attention. In time many of these gestures 
assumed a conventional form. Certain movements of the 
hand and head came to denote fish, fruit, meat, fire, cooking; 
pairs of opposite movements came to signify assent or dis- 
sent, or ' come here ' and ' go away.' Gesture language is 
still used among the deaf. Otherwise it has been almost 
wholly superseded by speech. 

Vocal language is much more convenient than gesturing. 
One can easily speak when engaged in fishing or plowing, 
while gestures are apt to interfere with these occupations. 
One can listen to oral conversation without turning the head; 
it is not easy to watch the plow and a companion's gestures at 
the same time. The ears are always open; we can secure a 
man's attention to what we say without stepping in front of 
him or seizing hold of him, — though some people do not seem 
to reahze this. In the sick room gesturing may be n 
effective; but in ordinary situations speech has aU the 
advantages. 

The various languages or tongues which have grown up 
among mankind — Greek, English, French, etc. — all belong 
to the same mental type: vocal expression. They differ only 
in the special words that are arbitrarily associated with each 
object or meaning, Associations of ideas formed in early 
childhood are most likely to persist; so that if one starts life 
in an English-speaking community, the English word-aasocia- 
tions are deeper rooted than those acquired later. A young 
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child may easily be taught three or more languages and 
remain master of them all. Later in life, verbal associatioos 
are more difficult to form ; languages learned after the adoles- 
ceot period are rarely so well organized or so thoroughly 
assimilated. It is not known whether each tongue develops 
a special center in the speech region; but we know that the 
associations between words of the same tongue are closer 
than between those of different tongues. 

Written (graphic) language is used in civilized communities 
to supplement speech. It consists in making permanent 
marks or impressions upon stone, bricks, papyrus, or paper. 
In the older graphic languages the records were rude pictures 
of objects; later these pictures became conventionalized, as in 
Chinese, or each graphic unit came to symbolize a syllabic 
sound, as in syllabary Japanese. In the graphic language of 
modern western races each symbol represents an elementary 
vocal sound, either consonant or vowel. The letters of our 
alphabet are symbols for vocal sounds which are themselves 
arbitrary symbols for objects.' 

There are several varieties of graphic language. Besides 
ordinary handwriting may be mentioned printing, typewrit- 
ing, telegraphy, and phonography. In all these forms the 
characteristic feature is the permanent record, which makes 
it possible for one person to communicate with others at great 
distances or after long intervals of time. In fact the chief use 
of graphic language is to extend the range of communication 
in space and time. Graphic language, like gesture language, 
is received visually, except the phonographic variety, which 

auditory.' 

Nearly all graphic languages are asymmetrical. In the 
Greek and Latin alphabets the record always runs from left to 

Our Dumerftia are not vocal aymbola, but ' ideographs. ' The Dumber 1492 
CDnveys the aame meaning to all men, whatever their tongue. 

Books for the blind, printed in raised letters, are perceived by the «eci3e 
of touch. 
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right, in Hebrew and Arabic from right to left, in Chinese 
from top to bottom. The order is practically never reversed, 
nor are individual letters turned around. ' Mirror-script ' is 
unintelligible to most persons, and it is usually difficult to 
write. [Fig. 76.] This is due to long Sxation of habit ; if you 
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practice sufficiently you can leam to write and read reversed 
script quite readily. The direction in which we write may 
possibly be due to the sort of instrument originally used by 
our ancestors in handwriting: a quill is more easily pulled 
along; a chisel is more effective when pushed; a brush is more 
naturally swept down toward you, 

Understanding and Reading. — Communication is a two- 
sided affair. It is not completed, like other types of bebaviori 
when the response is made; after the first person A speaks^ 
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there is a receptive process on the part of another person B. 
The spoken words produce complex sound-waves, which 
stimulate B's ear. The eflPect of these verbal stimuli is very 
diflPerent from that of other sounds. There is first a soundr 
perception process in B's auditory center; then the nerve 
impulse passes into his auditory-speech (word-hearing) 
center, where toordrperception occurs. This arouses in B a 
thought similar to the thought experienced by A as he utters 
the words. 

The arousing of thought in a second person by speech or 
writing is called understanding. When B gets A's thought, he 
understands what A is trying to communicate. There is no 
special English term for receiving and understanding spoken 
words and gestures;^ but the process of receiving and under- 
standing written language is known as reading. Reading is 
more under our own control than the reception of spoken 
words. We can move the eyes slowly or rapidly so as to 
regulate the speed of receiving the stimuli; we can glance 
back and read a sentence over again. 

In reading, the sensory elements are not prominent. We 
perceive the total word, not the individual letters. If there 
is an imperfection in one of the letters, we usually do not 
notice it, and often a wrong letter in a word passes unnoticed. 
Even the most expert proofreader may overlook these errors. 
The general meaning of the sentence suggests the thought, 
and if some letter or trivial word is omitted the imagination 
supplies the gap. The same is true in speech, though not to 
the same extent. 

Our failure to detect such errors is due to the fact that 
understanding involves a double mental process, which almost 
smudges out the individual sensations. A word-stimulus is a 
sound or a visual effect. It is perceived like other stimuli; 
and just as in every kind of perception the piecemeal sensa- 
tions merge into a general total effect. But after this there is 

^ It may be called comprehennon or listening. 
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a further working over of the material in the higher verbal 
centers, which transforms it still more. This effect is noticed 
if we listen to some one speaking alternately in English and an 
unknown tongue. We get the same effect in reading if we 
come across some unknown foreign word or phrase. The 
unfamiliar words are heard or seen plainly, but they do not 
arouse ideas; they are merely sounds, or marks on the page. 

Reading alovd is a further complication of the communica- 
tion process. The reader acts as a relay between the author 
who expressed the thought originally, and the persons who 
receive it. It is quite possible for you to transmit thought 
without understanding it yourself, if you read aloud in an 
unJmown tongue. You can even learn to read aloud mechan- 
ically in your own tongue, thinking of other things all the 
while, but giving the right accent and intonation to the sen- 
tences. 

Brain Centers for Language and Thought. — There are four 
special brain centers concerned in language and thought: 

(1) a word-uttering or speaking center for vocal language; 

(2) a word-writing center for written language; ' (S) a word- 
hearing center for understanding word-sounds and for audi- 
tory thought; and (4) a word-seeing center for reading and 
for visual thought. 

These centers are found in only one side of the brain — 
usually the left side — whereas the other centers are found in 
both hemispheres. ^ The location of these four higher centers 
is shown in Fig. 77.* The word-hearing center lies near the 
auditory center in the left temporal lobe of the cortex; the 
word-uttering (speaking) center lies in the left frontal lobe 

' It is possible that the * gesture ' center is distinct from this. 

' Id cases of para.lj'sis, if the left side of the body b paralysed the indi- 
vidual's capacity for thinking and speaking are luualty quite normal: but if 
the right side is affected some of tbe language functions are apt to be im- 
paired. The right side of tbe body is controlled by the left side of the brun. 

' Cf, Figs. 13, 14, Hecent investigation indicates considerable Individual 
differences ia the location of these centers. 
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near Uie rc^n vbitii controls movementa of Uie tongue, 1^, 
snd throat. These two regions are connected together by 
association tracts. Vocal language ordinarily involves co- 
operation of the two. If the word-hearing region is destroyed 
the patient is unable to understand the meaning of words.' 
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though not deaf to sounds in general. He may be able to 
utter words throu^ other connections. If the word-uttering 
center is destroyed the patient is unable to speak, though he 
may understand the meaning of words. This disorder is 
called motor aphasia. 

In the case of deaf persons who have been taught to speak 
and to 'read the lips,' a connection is developed between the 
word-uttering center and some center in the visual region. 
The popular term deaf-mute is incorrect. A deaf man ia mute 
merely because the connections between lip-word seeing and 
word uttering have not been trained. These connections 
toe hard» to form than between hearing and uttering 

'Hiu disorder u called Mnjory aphatia. 
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words, but under proper treatment they can be readily de- 
veloped. 

The word-seeing (reading) center lies near the visual region 
In the occipital lobe of the left hemisphere. Destruction of 
this area causes inability to read {alexia). The patient sees 
the letters, but they do not convey any meaning to him, — 
just as an Arabic or Chinese inscription appears to us only os 
a miscellaneous collection of marks. The word-writing center 
lies in the frontal lobe near the center which controls hand 
and finger movements. Its destruction causes inability to 
write {agraphia). These two centers are not so closely 
nected as the two vocal-speech centers. Destruction of one 
function is not so likely to involve disturbance of the other. 
In fact the word-seeing center is more closely connected with 
the word-uttering center than with the word-writing center. 

The Different Kinds of Thought. — The ideas of civilized 
man consist largely of verbal thoughts. For most of U3 the 
word 'horse' is the main feature of our idea of a horse. We 
picture vaguely the appearance of horses, their movements, 
the sounds they make in galloping or neighing; but the focus 
of the idea is the word. 

For some persons a word la chiefly a sound. For others it is 
the muscle sensations from the lips, tongue, and throat In 
speaking. For others it is the looks of the printed word. In 
few cases it may be the muscle sensations from the hand In 
writing. So there are these four different kinds of thinking: 
auditory, vocal-motor, visual, and hand-motor. We classify 
people according as their tliinking belongs to one or other of 
these types. But in many cases a man's thinking may com- 
bine two or more of these elements : your thought of a horse 
may include both the sound of the word and the motor sen- 
sations of uttering it. 

When you think in terms of the sounds, the word-hearing 
center is the seat of the nerve activity; if you form the words 
In your throat, the nerve activity Is in the word-uttering 
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seoter. In the vocal type of thinkiDg, the thought is usually 
Bot e]q>ressed aloud; there is merely a slight muscular adjust- 
Baent which is not detected except by very delicate instru- 
nents.' Individuab of the 'visual' type, who think in 
terms of the looks of printed words, use the reading center in 
thinking. The destruction of any one of the four special ' 
Centers leads to disturbances of thought as well as of lan- 
[uage. This is why aphasic patients of certain types often 
break off in a sentence and seem to lose track of their thoughts. 
Meaning and Value. ^ Although thoughts are symbols, 
■every thought contains certain elements which resemble the 
«bject or situation we are thinking about. These " bits of the 
real thing " make up the meaning of the thought. When we 
think of man, the arbitrary word ' man ' is the central feature 
«r focus of the experience. But at the same time there is 
pomewhere in the background or margin of the thought a 
fleeting image of some particular man or of certain human 
oharacteristics. These faint images constitute the meaning. 
In other words, the meaning of a thought comprises those 
dements in the experience which correspond to the object op 
rituation, aa distinguished from the mere verbal or symbolic 
dements. When you tiy to examine the meaning of a word, 
igy observing it closely, what happens is that these marginal 
dements become prominent. This occurs very notably in 
ncientific and logical thinking, where the meaning is especially 
bnportant. On the other hand, if you take a familiar word 

And repeat it over and over again (man-man-man-man ) 

\t finally loses all meaning: the sound becomes so insistent 
&ia.t the image elements disappear altogether. 

The value experience is the same sort of thing as the experi- 
nce of vieaning, except that it has to do with intensity and 
quantity. Your thought of a book is usually tinged with 
lOme idea of its being thick, long, heavy, difficult to read, 
[ue — or the opposite of these. In moat cases these ideas 
' TbcM alight vocul adjiutmeots are called implicil respoaset. 
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are vague and only form part of the margin of the thought. 
They make up its value tinge. But if we attend closely to 
some quantitative characteristic of an object, this value ele- 
ment comes to the foreground; we get a rather new sort of 
experience — the idea of value. The value idea is especially 
prominent in sentiments (ch. ix); a belief is partly an idea of 
the worth of some statement, partly a feeling. 

The same experience may have very different values 
attached to it at different times. When Newton saw the 
apple fall, it probably seemed a trivial occurrence. After- 
wards, as he thought about it more carefully and formulated 
the law of gravitation, the experience acquired a meaning 
and a value hitherto undreamed of. 

Psychology investigates the nature of our experience of 
value, but it has nothing to do with finding out the real value 
of things. Logic determines what is true; esthetics shows 
what is beautiful; ethics teaches what is good. These 
sciences enable us to adjust our valuation of situations and 
events to the ' objective values * of the world about us. One 
might almost regard them as instances of applied psychology. 

This distinction brings out an interesting peculiarity of the 
psychologist's attitude toward social relations. Psychology 
is just as much concerned with faulty logic and bad conduct 
as with their opposites. The psychologist knows that in 
each case the error is due to something in the man's nature. 
He does not approve of immorality, but he treats it as a. fad 
to be studied carefully and dispassionately. When he comes 
across an instance of wrong-^Ioing he does not proceed at once 
to reprove or punish; his first duty is to determine where the 
trouble lies. Often this suggests a remedy which avoids the 
need of punishment. A child may lie because be does not 
appreciate the distinction between memory and imagination; 
he may be disobedient because his attention has not been 
trained to hsten to what you tell him; he may be quarrelsome 
or obstreperous on account of digestive disorders. In short, 
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it is the business of the psychologist to try first of all to 
understand the situation which led to these breaches of ethics. 
The practical result of this attitude is seen in the recent im^ 
provement of the methods of handling delinquents and 
criminals, which is attributable in no small degree to the 
work of psychologists. 

Rational Thought and Rational Behavior. — As human 
thinking progresses, the meaning and value elements in 
thought become more prominent and at the same time the 
meaning of familiar words tends to become stereotyped. 
When you think of a horse, the meaning of your thought 
includes certain definite characteristics common to all horses. 
When you try to make your thought correspond as nearly as 
possible to what horses really are, the more trivial associations 
fade away; only those remain which are characteristic or sig- 
nificant. In the same way the value elements in your 
thoughts tend to conform to the real values of the objects. A 
horse is larger than a man, smaller than an elephant. A 
thought which includes, besides the word, only the reaily 
characteristic elements of meaning or value, is called a concept. 
A concept is a special type of thought which tends to be " true 
to life." 

A. judgment is a thought which combines two concepts. If 
we combine the concept of a horse with the concept of a 
vertebrate, we obtain the judgment, " Horse — vertebrate," 
— or, as it is expressed in language, " A horse is a vertebrate," 
or, " All horses are vertebrates." When we think of a certain 
light and of its intensity, and combine the meaning with the 
value, the resulting thought is the judgment, " This light is 
'bright." 

Concepts and judgments are raiional thoughts. Tbey are 
distinguished from ordinary thoughts by their greater pre- 
cision and by their close correspondence with real things. 
Our ordinary thoughts grow up in haphazard fashion. They 
contain irrelevant elements tacked on from casual associa- 
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tions. Your casual thought of a harbor may be associated 
with docks and your thought of a lake with islands. Neither 
of these associations is characteristic. As your experience 
broadens they fade away ; your concept (rational thought) of a 
harbor does not include docks, and your concept of a lake does 
not include islands. 

Since thought is closely bound up with language, rational 
thought has led to special sorts of verbal expression. The 
language equivalent of a concept is a term; the equivalent of 
a judgment is a proposilion. The judgment ' horse — black ' 
may be instantaneous, but the proposition takes time; it 
starts with one term and the other term comes afterwards. 
This involves a succession of experiences (ch. xiv). 

Rational thought assists us tremendously in handling real 
situations. Pure fancy, as aroused by fairy-tales for instance, 
is a source of enjoyment in our leisure hours; but it does not 
help us to meet the problems of real life. The more closely our 
thoughts correspond to actual situations in the world about 
us, the more appropriate our responses arc likely to be. 
Behavior based on rational thought is rational behavior, which 
is a stage higher than ordinary intelligent behavior. Any 
action that is brought about by individual acquisition is 
irUelUgent behavior; an action is rational only if it is brought 
about by rational thought. The higher animals act intelli- 
gently, but they do not act rationally, because their behavior 
is not guided by thought. A human child begins to act 
rationally as soon as he acquires thoughts with definite mean- 
ings. Rational thought and rational behavior are often 
called reason. 

The popular notion of reason is wrong in making it a special 
faculty of the human mind. It is not a brand-new mental 
endowment, but an outgrowth of more fimdamental experi- 
ences. Mental devslopment is one single continuous process 
from the simplest type of stimulation and response to ra- 
tional behavior. There is no break, no sudden jump. 
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There is also a popular notion that human reason is infalli- 
ble. As a matter of fact it is quite liable to make mistakes. 
Our direct information concerning the world is obtained 
through our senses. This information is put together (inte- 
I grated) by combining sensations into perceptions, memoriesi 
t and thoughts. Any misinformation may be corrected even 
apart from reason by cutting out chance associations and 
broadening our outlook on the world. Rational thought ia 
merely the final focusing of the picture. 

On the other hand, if our perceptions are wrong, even 
reason may be unable to correct the impression. In ancient 
times the most rational concept of the earth was of a fiat, solid 
body, surmounted by a transparent dome, in which the stars 
were fixed. The rational judgment of matter was that it con- 
sisted of four elements — earth, air, fire, and water. Many 
of the rational thoughts of antiquity have been found not to 
correafond to actual conditions; — and many concepts and 
judgments accepted to-day are doubtless just as false. Bar 
tional thought furnishes merely our nearest approach to the 
truth. 

Importaace of Language and Thought. — It is scarcely poa- 
Bible to exaggerate the importance of language and thought 
in the mental life of man. They lead to two new kinds of 
behavior, communication and rational behavior, which cany us 
to a higher stage of mental life than the trial-and-error way of 
learning. Taken together, language and thought provide a 
tremendously effective means for adapting our responses to 
the general conditions of the environment. 

More than any other type of ejqierience, except perhaps 
emotion, language and thought must be studied in the light 
of their history. But emotion is a survival from ancestral 
conditions, while language and thought are recent human 
acquisitions. They are still in the making — still improving. 

A noticeable feature in the growth of language is its slow 
evolution in the race and its rapid development in the indl- 
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vidual. New words are invented gradually, as the sphere of 
thought in the race enlarges. Once adopted they are trans- 
mitted rapidly to the bulk of individuals in the conununity; 
each child acquires a large vocabulary at an early age. 

Much the same is true in regard to thought. The growth of 
thought depends upon the existeuce of words. If the vocabu- 
lary of a community is scanty, the range of thought is limited. 
Given a rich vocabulary, the mentally well-developed indi- 
viduals in the community quickly attain a wide range of 
thought. 

The development of language and thought in the individu^ 
depends not only upon the social environment, but upon 
inherited nerve structure. In order to speak (to use vocal 
language) we must possess inherited pathways between the 
word-hearing center and the word-uttering center. Writing 
involves countless pathways between the word-seeing or 
word-hearing center and the word-writing center. It is 
because of the great masses of association fibers present from 
birth in the human cortex, that man's intellect is so vastly 
superior to that of any other species. Within the human 
species it is the sphere of thought, more than any other de- 
partment of mental life, that reveals the greatest individual 
differences in capacity and attainment. This is especially 
true of rational thought. 

Training of Thought and Language. — The highest stage of 
general education is largely a training of thought and of the 
rational processes that grow out of it, If primary education 
teaches us to perceive, and secondary education teaches us to 
remember, college education should teach us to think. This 
special objective is often overlooked by both instructor and 
student. Too much emphasis is laid on imparting mere facts, 
and on retaining them — till after the final examination. It 
is far more useful to know how to tkink about the facts, — to 
understand the principles of whatever branch we are study- 
ing. You can readily find the value of the gravity factor g in 
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your physics book. It is more useful to understand such 
principles as the elliptical motion of planets. In psychology 
it is much more important to get the right notion about the 
' learning process ' than to memorize any of the tables or 
definitions in this book. 

The training of thought means especially the cultivation of 
rational thought — of clear thinking, as it might be called. 
The best way to accomplish this is to ponder; — not to memo- 
rize, in an effort to retain, but to seek out the connections 
between the facts. Try to picture the relations step by step. 
Practice makes the process continually easier. 

A practical problem in education is whether to cultivate 
' visual ' or ' auditory ' thinking. Some students master a 
subject better by reading, and others by listening to lectures. 
(So-called mental arithmetic is really auditory arithmetic.) 
Both methods should be cultivated, because both methods of 
imparting knowledge are constantly used in modern educa- 
tion. Text-books give the main principles; tlie difficulties 
that strike any individual student are better overcome by 
word of mouth. An important point is to learn to suppress 
the motor type of thinking. You will read more quickly — 
and understand quite as well — if you learn to suppress the 
incipient tendencies to utter the words or to form them with 
the lips and throat. Such motor accompaniments act as a 
drag in reading, and they rarely make the thought more clear. 
Their only real use is to focus your wandering attention when 
you are tired or the subject is uninteresting. 

Psychology is not especially concerned with vocal enuncia- 
tion, except that stuttering and faulty pronunciation often 
indicate faulty coordination in the brain centers. Psychol- 
ogy is more interested in diction. Certain types of sentence, 
the use of certain words, indicate clear thinking. Faulty 
grammatical construction and the use of incorrect words or 
vague phrases indicate slovenly habits of thought. It is 
often a help to the student for the teacher to ask, " What do 
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you mean by this sentence (or word)?" The very challenge 
may lead to clearer conception. 

An important problem in education is to teach the child to 
maintain a proper balance between language and thought. 
The contemplative, silent man overemphasizes the thought 
side and is inclined to be unsociable. The voluble man 
dresses his thoughts in public, instead of within the private 
chambers of his own mind. It is the task of the educator to 
subdue the chatterer and draw out the reticent one. To suc- 
cessfully attain a happy mean, this training must be begun 
early in life. 

Higher and Lower Levels of Behavior. — Language and 
thought, as we have seen, involve a higher sort of behavior 
than other types of experience. Their relation to the two 
lower levels of mental life is shown in the accompanying 
diagram. [Fig. 78.1 

(1) Lowest Nekvouh Ahc: From the various receptors the 
sensory nerves lead first of all to the primary centers. There 
are numerous primary centers in the cord and in the lower 
part of the brain; but in the diagram, for simplicity, they are 
grouped into three headings: external, systemic, and motor- 
sense centers. From these primary sensory centers the nerve 
impulse may pass over directly into one of the primary motor 
centers (shown at the right of the figure), and from there 
pass down directly to some muscle or gland or over into the 
autonomic system. This lowest nervous arc gives r^lex 
adions, the simplest type of behavior. 

(2) Intermediate Nervous Ahc: From the primary sen- 
sory centers, paths lead up to the cortex, and to the various 
centers there. These secondary or intermediate centers are 
active in our experiences of perception and imagery, feeling, 
emotion, and volition. They are closely interconnected, so 
that a whole chain of experiences may succeed one another 
before any important motor impulse is started (ch. xiv). 
But sooner or later the nerve impulse passes over to some 
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secondary motor center, and from there an outbound impulse 
goes out to the lower motor centers and thence to the effect- 
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Diagram showing the three levels of nervous arcs and the grade of mental life corresponding 
to each leveL Arrows indicate direction of nerve current. Broken lines (below at right) indi- 
cate that motor expression stimulates muscle sensations. The centers are shown very sche- 
matically; e.g., many separate centers are included in square labeled "eztemal sefise centers." 

ors. The movements resulting from these second-level motor 
impulses are oo5rdinated; th^ differ in this respect from 
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simple reflexes. The operation of the secondary nervous arc 
gives instinctive and intelligent behavior — usually a combi- 
nation of the two. 

(3) HiGHEax Nervous Abc: In man a third set of centers 
and a tertiary nervous arc have developed, Impulses from 
the second-level experience centers, instead of going over to 
the motor centers directly, may pass up to the centers for 
thought and language. From these centers the nerve im- 
pulse paases over into the verbal and rational motor centers 
and then down through motor paths to the lower motor 
centers and out to the effectors. This highest level of be- 
havior has two different forms: communicaiion and rational 
action. 

The development of the two higher levels of the nervous arc 
is accompanied by more perfect adjustment of the responses. 
The behavior is more controlled, and more suited to the 
' entire situation' than the simple reflexes. Rational behav- 
ior is much more adaptive and controlled than ordinary 
intelligent or instinctive behavior. 

Summary. — In chapters vii to xiii we have examined the 
various kinds of experiences which are found in man. Per- 
ception, memory, and imagination are built out of sensations 
which we receive from the world around tis; feelings come from 
systemic sensations; and conations from motor sensations. 
There are also experiences derived from two sources: emo- 
tions are built up out of systemic and motor sensations, 
sentiments out of systemic sensations and ideas, voliiions 
out of motor sensations and ideas. There are also experi- 
ences called ideals, wliich are derived from all three sources. 

The highest types of human experience are language and 
ihotigfU, which are brought about by a third level of nervous 
arc and involve four special centers in the brain. 

All these kinds of experience are different ways of putting 
together (integrating) the information brought in over the 
sensory nerves. Their real signiffcance in psychology is their 
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relation to behavior. Our responses are more suitable accord- 
ing as the stimuli are more completely integrated — that is, 
as our sensations are organized into definite experiences. 

Pbactical Exercises: 

64. What constitutes your thought of school, 'idiot, orchestra, Egypt, 
steamboat, thunder-storm, medicine, penitence? 

65. Ask some one to read aloud, and at the same time to think of other 
things; note how far the distraction interferes with his pronunciation 
and especially with the vocal inflections which "give the sense.*' 

66. Take two similar problems in physics, geometry, or some other 
science. Read one to yourself and have a friend read the other aloud 
to you. Compare your experiences in "understanding the problem" 
by the two methods. 

67. Ask some one to prepare a typewritten page with many typographical 
errors. Read the page rapidly, checking the errors noticed. Read 
again carefully and observe what mistakes have escaped you. Do you 
notice errors better if they look like the right word but sound different 
(e.g. though and thought) or if they sound like the right word and 
look different (e.g. right and write)? 

68. Observe the speech of a two or three year old child. Report any not- 
able mistakes in pronunciation, grammar, misuse of words, and sug- 
gest the explanation of these errors. 

References: 
On language: C. H. Judd, Ptychdogy, rev. ed., ch. 10; J. London, B^of 

Adam, ch. 4. 
On writing: J. E. Downey, Oraphology and the Psychology of Handwriting. 
On relation of language to thought: G. F. Stout, Analytic Psychology^ 

ch. 10; Max MuUer, Science of Thought, 
On meaning and value: W. M. Urban, Valuation, chs. 2-5. 



CHAPTER XIV 

MENTAL SUCCESSION 

The Stream of Consciousness. — Thus far we have consid- 
ered detached, isolated experiences and responses. But this 
is only part of the story. In reality our states of mind are not 
completely separated from one another. Mental life is not a 
series of independent happenings. Each experience and each 
act is affected by our past exj)eriences and actions. 

Human actions are rarely instantaneous. The response to 
a given situation often involves a long series of actions, one 
step leading to the next. If one step is cut out or if the order 
of procedure is inverted, the action may be quite ineffective 
and even absurd. You must load your gun before you press 
the trigger, and thread your needle before you begin to sew. 
For the most part behavior is a continuous process, not a series 
of detached reflexes. Each step passes gradually into the next. 

Our mental life, with its various experiences and actions, 
may be likened to a stream which flows steadily onward, 
moment by moment, day by day, year by year, bearing on 
its bosom ships and cargoes of various sorts. We often speak 
of the ' flow of thought ' and the ' flow of language.' It is not 
so common to speak of the flow of perceptions or feelings, but 
these and all other experiences flow along in much the same 
way. James calls this general flow of experiences the stream 
of consciousness. Our conscious life at any instant is a cross- 
section of the stream. The present cannot be fully under- 
stood except by reference to what has gone before. Under- 
lying the thoughts and perceptions of conscious life is the 
stream of nerve impulses which course through the brain, rous- 
ing now one experience, now another, in endless succession. 

The simile of Lhe stream helps us to picture the ' flow ' 
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of life. In other respects it is imperfect. Our experiences 
are not uniform like a stream of water. Perceptions are quite 
different from thoughts; and these two types of experience 
flow along in very different ways. The flow of perceptions is 
controlled largely by the succession of stimuli that happen to 
affect us, while the flow of thoughts, memories, and images is 
determined almost wholly by conditions in the brain. There 
are really two different currents in our mental life, or (better) 
two separate strands which interweave to form the texture of 
experience. 

Speed of Thought; Reaction Time. — How rapidly do our 
experiences flow? Popular notions on this point are quite 
vague. Fanciful stories are told of drowning men who live 
over their entire lives in a few minutes. We hear of dreams 
which involve a long succession of events lasting a year or 
more, ending with the crashing of a real mirror which wakens 
the sleeper — the whole dream having presumably been 
started by the crash itself. Such stories lead to wrong ideas 
of the duration of our experiences. The terror of drowning 
may arouse many memories which had lain dormant for 
years, and may speed up the flow of thought considerably, 
but there is a limit to the speeding-up process. In the mirror 
dream the experiences probably came in the form of an 
instantaneous picture; the background of the pictiire was an 
illusory memory, in which the dreamer seemed to have lived 
over the events successively. There is undoubtedly a slip 
somewhere in all such stories — either an exaggeration of the 
number of experiences involved or a wrong inlerprdatioTi of 
tbe experience itself. 

The rate of change in perceptions and thoughts is limited 
I by tbe rate of conduction of the nerve impulse. The highest 
I velocity of nerve impulse so far discovered by physiological 
I experiment is about 400 feet per second. The resistance at 
1 the synapses causes delay, and this lengthens tbe time of 
\ passage from neuron to neuron. 
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Having found this physiological limit, the next step is to 
determine 'in how short a time a simple mental act can be 
accomplished. This has been determined by experiments in 
the laboratory. A stimulus is given — a sudden flash of light 
or a noise; as soon as the subject perceives it he presses a key. 
By means of electrical connections the stimulus starts the 
hands of a chronoscope [Fig. 79], and the pressure of the keys 
stops them, so that the duration of the entire stimulus- 
response process is accurately measured. This duration is 
called Teaclion lime. If the subject has been trained to react 
to the stimulus as quickly as possible, the reaction time repre- 
sents his utmost speed for this particular kind of perception. 

Reaction time is divided into three periods: (1) Sensory 
conduction from the receptor to the brain center. (In this 
period is included the time required for the stimulus to excite 
the receptor and sensory nerve.) (2) Central processes. In 
simple reactions this period is devoted to the mental process 
of perceiving; but in complicated experiments certain other 
central processes, such as discrimination or association, take 
place before the motor impulse starts. (3) Motor conduction 
of the nerve impulse from the brain to the muscle, together 
with the time needed for the muscular contraction to take 
place. 

Although the rate of nerve conduction is approximately 
known, the duration of the two conduction periods is not 
completely determined, because wCTtb not know how much 
time is required for the impulse to pass through the synapses 
nor the length of the reception and muscular-contraction 
periods. Visual reaction, for example, is found to be consid- 
erably longer than auditory or tactile reaction, probably 
because the eye takes longer to receive its stimulus than the 
ear or the touch corpuscles. There is^lso found to be con- 
siderable difference in the reaction times of the same person 
according as his attention is fixed on the 'stynulus (seosoiy 
reaction) or upon the movement (muscular reaction). While 
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there is considerable variation between the reaction times of 
different individuals, the figures given in Table XIII repre- 
sent the average perceptual reactions of trained subjects. 
The unit of measurement is the thousandth part of a second, 
which is called a dgma (a). 

Reaction Time op Piibception 

Scntofs AUerilion Muscular Attmiim 

290ct 180a 




N" HiVnfn Ti 



[From Titchener, TeriJwot, p. 432.) 

If the observer is directed to perform some mental act ia 
addition to perception before he presses the key, the experi- 
ment measures complex reaction time. The experimenter may 
show in turn a number of different colors in chance order, and 
require the subject to recognize the color before pressing the 
key. Or the subject is required to press one key for blue, 
another for red, and so on. This is discrimination reaction 
time. In any complex reaction the conduction time to and 
from the center is the same as in perception reaction, ao that 
the increased duration of the reaction represents the time 
required for the additional mental process. 

Titchener found in his own case that recognition of a color 
required 28(r longer than simple visual reaction. His recog- 
nition time for a letter of the alphabet was 5l<r and for a short 
word 45ff, These relations hold generally, though the abso- 
lute times vary for different persons; it requires less time to 
recognize a word of three letters than a single letter. 

Experiments have been made on the time required to 
associate one thought with another. The stimulus is a 
printed or spoken word. When the observer sees or hears the 
word it arouses a thought in his mind; he is directed to react 
just as soon as this thought suggests another idea. The 
experiment may be safeguarded by having the observer react 
by speaking the word aloud instead of pressing a key; the 
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PVoice strikes a sensitive membrane, whose vibrations press a I 
n flmall hammer ao that it makes the electric contact, In a ] 
I aeries of over 6000 auditory association reactions on 22 per- " 
I sons Wreschner found that the average association reaction 
time was about 2000ff {2 seconds). 

The experimental investigation of reaction time has not 
fully solved the problem of the rate at which our experiences 
follow one another. Slight changes in perceptions may take 
place much more rapidly than the rise of new perceptions; 
loughts may be modified in some of their details more 
[uickly than a brand-new association can be formed. But 
it as light has a limiting rate of transmission, so we are 
^ain that thought and perception have their speed limit. 
Quick as lightning' does not mean ' inatantaneoualy '; 
!ither does ' quick as thought.' 

The Stream of Perceptions. — A large portion of our expe- 
iences are the direct result of stimuli outside our body. 
'hese stimuli are changing constantly, and give rise to a 
atream of perceptions. Our mental life often consists for a long 
time of a series of perceptions, uninterrupted by any notable 
Ci^periences of other sorts. We may see, hear, ' palp,' and ' 
heft ' the things about us without being affected by any 
ig emotion, and without having any definite thoughts ' 
memory pictures. 
The succession of these experiences depends primarily upon 
conditions in the environment. Stimuli which affect our 
.^es, ears, skin, and nostrils are due mainly to forces out- 
body, which are for the most part independent 
our will. We do not control the flow of perceptions in the 
way that we control our own movements, feehngs, and 

a readily arouse a thought of my brother; but I cannot 

le a perception of him if be happens to be a hundred miles 

You can arouse the memory of a rose and the feeling 

pleasure at its form and odor; but you cannot get a pet^ 
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ception of its form or a sensation of its odor if there is no roae 
present to stimulate your eyes and nostrils. 

Our ability to control our perceptions is mostly by way of 
prevention — not production. We can reduce a perception 
to the margin of consciousness by attending to something 
else; we may get rid of it entirely by closing the eyes or walk- 
ing away. Often we modify a perception by adding images or 
thoughts, so that a tree seen in the dusk becomes a bird or 
camel. But we have little power to produce any desired per- 
ception at will. The ultimate source of perception lies in the 
world outside us. 

The succession of perceptions is determined by the follow- 
ing factors : 

(1) External stimuli and their changes, 

(2) The manner of stimulation. We see an object differ^ 
ently according as we look at it with the center of the eye or 
the periphery. 

(3) Retention of the effect of similar stimuli that occurred 
in the past. Repetition and retention improve one's ability 
to pick out certain stimuli and combine them into perceptual 
states. 

(4) Systemic and motor stimuli which occur at the time. 
Excitement, pain, distaste, pleasure, may inhibit certain 
[>erceptions and emphasize others. Motor stimuli and the 
resulting motor activity enable us to get rid of certain ex- 
ternal stimuli and substitute others. 

Of these four factors all but the 6rst are conditions within 
our own body. Yet the ejcternal factor is the great determin- 
ing condition of perception and outweighs in importance all 
the others combined. 

The Stream of Thought. — The mental life of civilized man 
often includes a long succession of memories, images, and 
thoughts uninterrupted by perceptions. The starting-point 
of such a series is always a perception or some other sensory 
experience; but the train of ideas, once started, may proceed 
for a long time without interference. ' 
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In subhuman species prolonged trains of ideas apparently 
do not occur. If an animal kas a memory or any other image, 
it either leads directly to motor expression or is quickly fol- 
lowed by some new perceptual experience. A dog gives evi- 
dence of remembering his master after prolonged absence, 
but instead of this memory starting a train of reminiscences, 
it leads at once to barking, frisking about, and vigorous wag- 
ging of the tail. Even while the memory image lasts it may 
be interrupted by a word or a gesture from his mdster, which 
starts a new sensory experience. In lower animals memory 
is even more fragmentary. 

In man imagery, and more especially thought, tends to 
become one of the most important phases of mental life. A 
perception arouses a thought, this thought excites anothw 
thought, this in turn a third, and so on. A long series of 
thoughts may arise in quick succession, each independent ot 
external stimulation except at the very beginning. Such a 
train of thoughts is called thinking. 

For example, you hear a certain humming noise and think 
of an airplane. This suggests the thought of the airplane 
post, then you think of crossing the Atlantic, then of a great 
Atlantic liner, of the amount of coal consumed in a steamer, 
of mining coal, of a miner who became a clergyman, of revival 
services, of gospel hymns, of a boy choir, of the Boy Scouts, 
of one of your boyhood games, of a certain school teacher, and 

on through a long series of thoughts. 

The succession of mental images and thoughts is com- 
monly called association of ideas. It is the same process that 
we examined under Recollection (eh. viii). Recalling a 
memory is merely a special case of calling up any image or 
thought; in fact, when the memory we want does not come 
immediately we usually have a long succession of other ideas. 

The principles which were enumerated as ' laws of recol- 
lection ' are fundamental laws of the association of ideas: 
(1) Law of Similarity and Contiguity. The idea aroused by 
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association is partly similaT to the one preceding it, and the 
remainder consists of experiences that were formerly expai- 
enced near it in time and place. (9) Law of Frequency, 
Original Vividness, and Recency. As between different pos- 
sible associations with a given idea, that one is most likely to 
follow which has occurred most frequently, or which wag orig^ 
inaliy most vivid, or which has occurred most recently. 

These laws of association are not arbitrary; they depend on 
the activity of the nerve impulses in the brain. In passing 
from center to center the current always follows the path that 
offers least resistance. The resistance is diminished by the 
retention of the effect of former impulses in various centers: 
similarity, contiguity, frequent repetition, original strength 
of impulse, and recency of excitation, are factors which 
determine the relative degree of resistance of several possible 
pathways; they determine which way thought will jump. 

In addition to these principal factors which determine the 
course of a train of thought, there are certain secondary 
influences. Our general bodily condition often plays an 
important part in determining the direction of our thinking. 
If our digestive organs are working well, our thoughts are 
likely to dwell on pleasant subjects and the things we expect 
to accomplish. If we are dyspeptic we are prone to think of 
difficulties and annoyances. So, with the same thought as a 
starting-point, we may proceed along two entirely different 
lines of thought according to the different systemic stimuli 
that we are receiving. The reproductive organs affect our 
thought trains in the same way. In adolescence thoughts 
tend to be directed at times rather persistently toward sexual 
matters; in later life this tendency may vanish of its accord. 
The influence of stimuli from the respiratory and circulatory 
organs on thinking is less marked than that of the other 
internal systems. 

Another secondary influence on the direction of thought is 
our general view of life and the special interests that appeal 
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3. The trend of a person's life determines his attitudes 
(ch. xv), and his attitudes determine very largely the direc- 
tion of his thinking. One man's thoughts run to money, 
another's to athletics and sporting subjects, and so on. We 
are not likely to notice this in ourselves, but if we meet one 
whose interests are quite different from our own we are often 
amazed to see how persistently he turns the conversation 
toward his own special interests and away from the channel 
of our own thoughts. Fixed ideas are an exaggerated and 
usually pathological form of this tendency. Certain insane 
patients persist in thinking that they are followed by ene- 
mies; their thoughts always hark back to this fixed delusion. 

All these secondary influences which determine the direc- 
tion of thought may be summed up under a single principle, 
the Law of ike Personal Equation: As between different 
possible associations with a given idea, that one tends to 
succeed it which carries most interest to the individual or is 
most in keeping with his present systemic condition. 

Control of Thought. — Thoughts are not the direct result 
of external stimuli. The first thought in a train may be due 
to something we see, hear, or read, but those that follow 
depend chiefly on processes within the brain itself. To this 
^ctent thinking is ' free ' ; our thoughts are not driven into us 
by external forces, like our perceptions. We ourselves deter- 
mine their course in accordance with the principles of associar 
tion. 

We may direct our thi nkin g along certain lines by ta,king 
a definite attitude and holding a given problem or goal before 
You wish to recall a certain name, and this desire atti- 
tude may direct the course of your thinking for a long time. 
You have the notion of a half-complete invention, and pro- 
ceed to work out the details in thought, You are called on to 
solve a mathematical problem or arrange a concert, and you 
think over various possibilities till the best solution or pro- 
gram appears in thought. In all such cases the direction and 
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to some extent the material of your thought are under your 
own control. 

Thinking may also be controlled indirectly by motor acts. 
You tie a knot in your handkerchief, or before going to bed 
you hide a stocking. The sight of the knot or the absence of 
an important article of apparel suggests to you the particular 
thought that induced this unusual action. The association is 
more direct when you place in your hatband a letter to be 
mailed. A written memorandum — ' draw money,' ' see 
Smith,' ' return umbrella ' — is still more effective. 

Sometimes a thought leaves a trace in the nerve structure 
which arouses another thought long afterwards. A friend 
asks you to dine at his house next Wednesday. The thought 
makes a vivid impression, and is gone. But Wednesday 
afternoon it somehow reappears — you remember the en- 
gagement. (Not always, unfortunately!) These retention 
traces seem to be impressed on the lower centers and to be in 
some way connected with our subconscious life. This is 
indicated by some of the phenomena of sleep and the hyp- 
notic state. You determine to awake to-morrow morning at 
6:30. If you are practiced in the art, you actually do awake 
at almost exactly that hour. The controlling medium here is 
subconscious. 

All these mental and behavior operations are means by 
which an individual controls his own thinking. Thinking is 
at once ' free ' and ' determined.' It is not compelled by 
outside forces, but it follows definite paths determined by 
the make-up of our nervous system and by the attitudes 
built up through our entire past experience. 

A train of thought once started continues indefinitely till 
something occurs to check it. An intense external stimulus, 
producing vivid sensations and perceptions, may put an end 
to your thinking. You are aroused from thought by hearing 
some one call you, or by some striking object appearing before 
your eyes. If the central nerve impulses are discharged into a 
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motor pathway, and you start to act, the traiD of thought is 
broken off. The sudden thought that it is time to attend a 

asa sets you in motion, and ends your reverie. 

Several different kinds of thought trains may be distin- 
guished; (1} Casval thinldng, which is subject only to the 
general laws of association. This is the ordinary type, which 
we have been discussing. (2) Dreaming, in which the flow of 
thought is modified by a special condition of the brain called 
tlee-p. (3) Hypnotic thought processes, which are modified 
by a special condition of the nervous system called hypnosis. 
(4) Rational thinking, in which the succession is determined 
by a special mental attitude and by the meaning of the 
thoughts. 

Dreams. — Sleep is a special condition of the nervous sys- 
tem. It is an essential part of the repair process of living 
creatures. The period of sleep enables the organism to restore 
the nervous energy used up by the activities of waking life. 
In man the period covers about one-third of the entire day. 
As a physiological condition, sleep is just as normal as waking 
life, but the mental activities that occur during sleep, called 
dreams, present many unusual features. 

The distinctive fact in dream experiences is that the central 
neurons are almost wholly cut off from their sensory and 
motor connections. The synapses which join the sensory 
paths with the brain and the brain with the motor paths 
become highly resistant, Only intense impulses penetrate 
to the higher centers, or impulses which play a, prominent 
part in our mental life. 

During sleep we are not ordinarily affected by sounds, 
lights, odors, or other external stimuli. A loud sound may 
penetrate to the centers and arouse us; or a sound which pos- 
^ unusual personal interest, as when the child's fretting 
wakens the mother. Organic stimuli are often very effective", 
the unpleasant and terrifying dreams known as nightmares 
ere attributable to indigestion. Temperature stimuli suggest 
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dreams of a conflagration or of walking the streets unclad. 
Tactile stimuli are rarely effective.' 

On the other side of the arc, motor discharge is checked, 
so that an idea which in waking life would lead to speech, 
locomotion, or some other coordinated activity eith^ remains 
without any motor expression, or at most produces a veiy 
slight effect. Occasionally a strong motor impulse breaks 
down the resistance, as when we turn over in bed or talk in 
our sleep. Sleep-walking occurs when specially strong motor 
impulses find effective expression without wakening the 
sleeper. The very beginning of such movements serves to 
waken most persons, but in certain individuals and under 
certain conditions somnambulism proceeds in a coordinated 
manner. The same is true of sleep-talking. Where the 
motor impulse does not produce actual movement, slight 
twitching movements of the feet, arms, fingers, and throat 
often occur. These incipient movements are probably more 
common than is generally supposed. 

There is usually no indication to an outside observer that 
the sleeper is dreaming, and the sleeper himself may recall 
nothing on waking. This is not conclusive proof that the 
higher brain centers are inactive. The connection between 
sleeping thoughts and waking thoughts is often very slender; 
we sometimes recall a dream immediately after waking only 
to lose all recollection of it soon after. When any one tells us 
that he never dreams, it means only that he is unable to 
recall dreams. On the other hand, the fact that many dreams 
are forgotten does not justify the sweeping conclusion that 
the sleeper is always dreaming. It may be that sometimes 
the entire cortex is inactive. 

Dream life differs from waking life principally in having 
a much narrower field. Because the cortical centers are 
largely cut off from sensory impulses, our experiences consist 
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chieiSy of imagery and thoughts. This seems sufficient to 
explain the fantastic character of dreams and the absurdities 
they exhibit. Dream images may not be actually more 
intense than the imagery of waking life; but since there are no 
sensations with which to compare them, they stand out 
vividly and seem to be actual perceptions. 

The strangeness of our dream experiences is due to this 
mistaking of our thoughts for perceptions. Any one of your 
dream pictiu^s might readily have come to you as a thoTight 
in waking life, and it would not have seemed absurd. For 
example, it is entirely natural for you to think of your friends 
after their death. But you do not see your dead friends in 
waking life, so that their lifelike appearance in dreams is often 
startling — after you awake. At the time it seems quite 
natural, because your brain centers are cut oflF from one 
another, so that you do not associate the thought of the man's 
being dead with his appearing before you. 

At times some incongruity may be noticed during the 
dream itself, and may puzzle us. I was once surprised in a 
dream to see a friend who had been dead for some years. At 
once I recollected that the report of his death was a mistake — 
that it was really another friend who died.^ This supposed 
memory recollection was merely a new thought; in waking life 
it would be called an hypothesis. We would suppose the 
report of the man's death was a mistake. 

The incongruities and absurdities in the succession of inci- 
dents in dreams are to be explained in the same way. A 
dream is really a train of thought ^and not a succession of per- 
ceptions.* But our dreams seem at the time to be real per- 
ceptions. After we awake many of the incidents strike us as 

^This sometimes happens in waking life. Some time ago the papers 
falsely reported the death of C. R. W. Two weeks later I met him. Not 
having heard the report denied I was far more astounded than in the dream 
incident. 

' The train of thought described on page 818 might easily hare occurred as 
a dream; and we would have considered it a most fantastic dream. 
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absurd because real beings and things do not act in this 
fashion. The motion pictures have succeeded in reproduc- 
ing in visible form many striking effects which form^Tly were 
obtained only in dreams and vivid imaginations. A study of 
cinematograph effects will help us to appreciate better the 
construction of dreams. 

Since dreams are thoughts, and not voluntary acts, it is not 
surprising that honorable persons sometimes dream of com- 
mitting dishonorable actions, such as lying, stealing, or kill- 
ing. Every one thinks of these acts, though in waking life we 
usually think of them as performed by some one else. In 
dreams, experiences take a more personal form. When you 
dream of the act of stabbing, the muscle-sense memories are 
more vivid than in waking life, and the brain conditions of 
volition are reproduced without the motor activity; you pic- 
ture yourself as performing the act. One need not be alarmed 
at such dreams. They do not imply any hidden flaw in a 
person's character. A thought is by no means always a wish. 

Subconscious life plays a more important part in dreams 
than in waking experiences. Just as ideas are more vivid 
through the absence of ' real ' perceptions, so subconscious 
experiences are apt to rise to the surface and become con- 
scious during sleep, because there are fewer intense impulses 
in the brain to inhibit them. Our general attitudes also 
influence the direction of our dream experiences just as they 
direct our trains of thought in waking life. 

To sum up, dream life differs from waking life in the fol- 
lowing respects: (1) the higher brain centers are cut off from 
one another and from most sensory and motor paths; (2) 
as a consequence, our experiences are fragmentary and inco- 
herent, and thought is mistaken for real perception; (3) our 
personal control is diminished, and our subconscious tenden- 
cies are more prominent. With the exception of these differ- 
ences it appears that dream experiences are formed in the 
same way as waking thoughts, and that dreams (that is, 
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iiDS of thought in sleep) follow the same laws as ordinary 

of thought in waking life. 

Hypnof^s. — Another special condition of the nervous sys- 

1 is hyrmosis} In hypnosis the sensory and motor paths 

not cut off from the brain as in sleep, but certain pathways 

Bcome r.iore resistant, while others are unusually open to 

mnectiofl with the centers. 

There are various ways in which a person may be hypno- 
zed : by having him hx his gaze on a bright object, or talking 
lo him in a droning voice, or making him move his two hands 
in a rhythmic, circular way. He will then gradually pass 
into the hypnotic state and lose the power of coordinating his 
thoughts and controlling his actions. 

ft The hypnotized person is peculiarly susceptible to suggea- 
jnon. If told that he is in a lake he immediately begins to 
make swimming movements. If the hypnotizer tells him 
that a sheet of blank papter is a letter from a friend he starts to 
read it. Hia actions are not inhibited as in sleep, but they 
are controlled by the mind of another person. Generally the 
hypnotic subject is governed by suggestions from the one who 
induced the hypnotic state and he pays no attention to any- 
one else. The process of hypnotizing focuses his attention 
on one individual. 

In normal life our personality, molded by past experiences, 
inhibits to a great extent the effect of suggestion. In the 
hypnotic state these inhibitions are lacking, and suggestions 
received from the hypnotizer are all-powerful. The hyp- 
notic subject does what he is told to do. The ordinary sense 
of fitness is lacking and he will unhesitatingly perform acta 
which ordinarily would be checked by the feeling of absurdity 
or fear of ridicule. Suggestions are resisted only if they con- 
flict with his deef)est moral sense. 
Hypnotic suggestion may induce anesthesia of one or more ' 



' This ia popularly called kyjmatii'm. Hypnotism n 
ona'i kgpnorU is the physiological condition. 
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of the senses. The subject will not flinch when pricked by A 
needle or touched with a hot iron, if the proper command is 
given. At other times the hypnotic suggestion may bring 
about hyperesthesia; the subject is able to distinguish one 
blank sheet from another when told that they are photo- 
graphs of different people. Hypnosis is a condition in which 
the thought-life is raised to the focus; perceptions and other 
experiences are subordinated to them. The stream of ex- 
periences in hypnosis follows the laws of thinking rather 
than the laws of perception; but the succession of thoughts is 
constantly guided by verbal stimuli; it is not self-guiding, as 
in ordinary thinking and in dreaming. 

The peculiar behavior of a hypnotized subject is under- 
stood if we compare him with a dreamer. In-both sleep and 
hypnosis our thoughts are especially vivid and are mistaken 
for perceptions. In sleep the flow of thoughts is ordinarily 
not disturbed by outside impressions nor accompanied by 
motor activity; in hypnosis the succession of thoughts 
determined by verbal suggestions from another person and 
results in motor activity appropriate to the thought, but not 
in keeping with the real surroundings. 

Summing up, (1) in hypnosis there is an abnormal condi- 
tion of the brain centers; (2) the hypnotic subject receives 
external stimuli, but only verbal suggestions have consc 
effect; (3) he is able to make real movements instead of hav- 
ing merely ideas of movement and speech as in sleep; (4) 
his senses may be sharpened or blunted by suggestions; 
(5) his actions are more completely controlled by suggestion, 
and the effects of this suggestion may last over into waking 
life. For practical purposes we may consider hypnotic expe- 
rience as a dream-like mental condition, induced and con- 
trolled by some one else, instead of by the dreamer's own 
mental processes. 

Reasoning. — Rational thiiddiig, or reasoning, is anotber 
special kind of thinking. Dreams and hypnosis are lower and 
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less organized than casual thinking, while reasoning is a 
higher, more adaptive variety. The stream of rational 
thoughts is made up of concepts and judgments; the succes- 
sion is determined by their meaning Instead of by mere simi-j 
larity and contiguity, as in casual thinking. 

In our waking Ufe the stimuli from the external world 
affect us in haphazard order, so that the succession of per- 
ceptions is often quite unsystematic. This haphazard con- 
nection of unrelated perceptions tends to be reproduced in 
our ordinary trains of thought, so that we often associate 
objects or events which are not actually connected in nature. 
You may readily think of gold being discovered in your own 
back yard, and go on to picture how you would mine it and 
what you would do with the proceeds. This train of thought 
is casual thinking. Very different were the thoughts of 
Captain Sutter in 1848 when gold was actually found at his 
mill. His thinking was about real gold and the real conse- 
quences this discovery would have on his life. 

Reasoning is a special type of thinking in which the associar 
tions correspond to processes in nature. If the original thought 
in the series corresponds to real things or events or facts, 
then the whole train will represent something real. If we 
think of fourteen dollars added to a pile of twenty-seven dol- 
lars we conclude that there will be forty-one dollars in the pile, 
This is rational thinking, because whenever we actually carry 
it out the result tallies with our thought. Of course we may 
not have the fourteen dollars to begin with; and then the 
result does not happen at all. But the thinking is rational 
just the same: if we lack the dollars we can tiy it with pen- 
or pebbles or eggs or pages in a book or anything else, 
The conclusions which we reach through reasoning are called 
inferejtces. An inference is a new thou^t, based on associated 
meanings or values, which we believe will tally with reality. 

How has man gained the ability to reason — to think 
rationally? Reasoning is not a special mental power. It is 
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an outgrowth of ordinary thinking, due to two circumstances: 
(1) The uniformity of nature. We learn that 14+27 = 41 
because we always obtain that result — with dollars and egga 
and everything else. Nature is built in this way. Every- 
where and in every phase we know of, the workings of nature 
are found to be the same. (2) The complex organization of 
the human brain. Our language centers enable us to devise 
arbitrary words, " fourteen," " twenty-seven," etc., which 
are symbols instead of pictures. By means of these symbols 
we can do abstract thinking — we can connect fourteen and 
twenty-seven in thought, even without concrete things to 
work with. When we find that the abstract relation actually 
holds for dollars and eggs we tend to apply it to other things; 
but it is the language centers that enable us to get the ab- 
stract ideas in the first place. 

There are many other varieties of reasoning besides arith- 
metic. Logic is one of them. Man has discovered that if A is 
greater than B, and B is greater than C, then A is greater 
than C. If John is older than Henry, and Henry is older 
than William, then John is older than William. These and 
other logical relations are used in reasoning. 

Hational thinking is applied also to speaal situations. 
When you think of Niagara casually, your flow of thought 
may follow all sorts of directions. You may think of your 
chum's trip to Niagara and Buffalo; that you would like to 
hunt buffalo in the plains; that a carpenter's plane would 
smooth a man's face quicker than a safety razor; and this 
may remind you of meeting a fellow named Gillette. None 
of these steps of thought is based on meaning; they depend 
merely on chance similarity of sound or chance contiguity. 
They lead you nowhere. But if you think of actually going 
to Niagara, your train of thought tends to become rational: 
you think of how to reach the place, of getting a time-table, 
drawing money, packing, getting to the station, etc. The 
initial thought in this case is not the word Niagara, but the 
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concept Niagara, or a judgment about going to Niagara. The 
science of logic points out the proper use of reasoning. A 
course in practical logic is invaluable in training us to reason 
correctly. 

Rational thinking sometimes fails. My adding machin 
gets correct results in Sli mmi ng up a column of figures ofteneai 
than I do. People have been known to miss their train evei 
when the trip was carefully planned out beforehand. 
failures are due to a variety of causes. The most commotr 
cause is a faulty connection in the brain. The rational asso- 
ciation 4+7 = 11 becomes very strong through repeated ex- 
perience, but now and then the casual association 4+7 = 12 
may creep in when we add up a column. This is called a 
fallacy. Slips in reasoning are common in every one's life, 
but a careful thinker is likely to discover the error by noting 
some inconsistency in the results. 

Sometimes the failure is due to our expecting too g 
uniformity in nature. Encke's comet did not return quite _ 
as soon as the calculations predicted: something not foreseen 
by astronomers delayed it on the way. Your trip to the 
Falls may be frustrated by a new time-table or a railroad ac- 
cident. In such cases there is no fallacy in your inference; 
there is merely ignorance of some important factor in the 
situation. 

A sitpersiition is imagining some relation in nature which 
does not really exist. The ancients reasoned that a certain 
plant must be a remedy for heart trouble, because its leaves 
are heart-shaped. If you pronounce some mystical word, the 
winds or the mountains will obey your commands, because 
human beings obey you when you speak with authority. 
Thirteen at the table must mean death to one of the com- 
pany, because there were thirteen at the Last Supper, Once 
these fanciful connections are formed in our minds they are 
hard to eradicate, — especially if testing their falsity might 
mean death to the experimenter. Yet the only way to dis- 
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tinguish between a correct inference and a superstition is for 
some one to try it out and see what happens. 

There is another, more insidious misuse of reasoning. 
Often we arrive at a decision by some train of casual thinking 
and then try to make our decision look rational by construct- 
ing a plausible explanation. You advocate opentug a new 
street, or laying a sidewalk, or putting in more hghts, on the 
ground of great public need; but you originally thought of 
the improvement only as a benefit to yourself personally. 
You are perfectly sure it is the scenery that decides you to 
take that stroll — not the girl you are likely to meet on the 
way. The salesman knows a hundred reasons why his goods 
are better than any others; and he honestly believes them. 
This mental process of constructing artificial reasons is called 
Taiionalizaiion. If you analyze your real motives you will be 
surprised to find how frequently the rationalizing process 
occurs, and how strong is the temptation to use it. The 
teacher of practical ethics might well begin his instruction 
with the injunction; " Be honest with yourself." 

Reasoning is the most important step in the growth of 
adaptive behavior. It enables us to anticipate events and 
prepare for them beforehand. Rational thinking is most 
effective when it is supplemented by casual thinking. We 
picture imaginary situations and consider how we would act 
or how nature would act. When we work with scientific 
hypotheses we combine the two types of thinking. 

The General Stream of Experiences. — Our conscious Ufe 
is a vast stream comprising experiences of many sorts. With 
the exception of perceptions and thoughts wc rarely have a 
long uninterrupted succession of any one kind of experience. 
A feeling usually brings about action, which transforms the 
feeling into au emotion. An emotion is apt to exhaust itself 
quickly and pass over into thought or volition or speech. 
Volition results in movements which usually change ova MtU- 
ation and bring about new perceptions. In the general vista 
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of experience there may be long unbroken stretches of per- 
ceptions and long unbroken stretches of thought; between 
these, small patches of other experiences are interspersed. 

In almost every human being, whether civilized or savage, 
perceptions are most frequent and form the core of mental 
life. Among educated adults of civilized communities 
thought and imagery occupy a good second place, while 
among primitive peoples the emotional life is more impor- 
tant than thought and imagery. Motor experiences — voli- 
tion and language — generally rank ahead of the emotions 
among civilized races. 

Our mental life at any instant may Include more than one 
experience: a perception, a thought, and a volition may all be 
present together, one of them being vivid, the rest marginal 
or subconscious. Their relations change; the perception 
may fade into the background, and the thought which was 
indistinct may advance to the foreground. When you are 
out walking with a friend your attention oscillates between 
the perception of things about you and the thoughts and 
utterances of your conversation. In reality both percep- 
tion and thought are present all the time; the change is in 
the focus of attention — in the relative vividness of the two. 

What kind of experience will occupy the focus of attention 
at any given moment is determined by the relative strength of 
the various nerve impulses occurring in the brain at that 
moment. This depends partly on the intensity of stimular 
tion. A loud noise, a flash of light, a sharp blow, or a muscu- 
lar strain may force a perception upon us and crowd all other 
experiences out of the focus. But unless the new stimulus is 
very intense it finds a rival in the nerve impulses that are 
already active in the brain. The new sensory nerve impulse 
may be wholly or partly inhibited by the existing central 
impulses, or it may combine with them. The direction of our 
interest and attention is important in determining what the 
effect will be. If you are interested in following a trail in the 
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woods, the moat trivial signs will strike your attention — 
a blazed tree, a broken twig, or a footprint; for the time being, 
the perceptive life dominates, A geometrician like Archi- 
medes, on the other hand, may be so absorbed in reasoning 
out a problem that no external stimulus will move him. 
An emotional man flies into a violent rage or into wild exul- 
tation over some event that arouses merely perception 
thought in another. 

In short, the succession of our experiences in the general 
stream of mental life depends both on stimulation and on the 
make-up, training, and present condition of our nervous sys- 
tem. It follows in part the laws of the stream of percepti 
and in part the laws of the stream of thought. Our present, 
persistent personality, which has been built up out of all our 
past experiences, is an all-important factor in determining 
the course of the stream. 

The Stream of Actions. — Mental life includes not merely 
our experiences but our actions. These also form a series. 
Every act involving muscular contraction stimulates the 
muscle sense and may lead to another act or to a continuation 
of the same activity. We are seldom entirely quiescent. 
When we are not actually contracting some muscles, we are 
usually maintaining their tension. Try at the present mo- 
ment to relax your facial muscles, or your legs, or your arms 
completely. You will find that there is some muscular ten- 
sion in these members, though you may have supposed they 
were quite relaxed. 

Even simple acts, like catching a ball, involve a series of 
coordinated movements lasting an appreciable time. And 
when the act is completed it generally brings about a new 
situation which demands another response. When the 
fielder has caught the ball, he has to throw it; or if bis ptay 
ends the innings he is no longer wanted in the field and is 
expected to run in. When the game is over he has to dress, 
go home and prepare for dinner, or study, or see a friend. 
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Rarely, except during sleep, is the response life resting. 
Waking life is a flow of actions — a continuous succession of 
responses, one after the other, each determined by our suc- 
cessive experiences. 

Summary. — The experiences and responses which have 
been examined in the foregoing chapters are not detached 
events. They form a continuous stream or succession. 
The flow of experiences depends partly on what effects us 
from outside, and partly on our inherited and acquired men- 
tal conditions. In the case of perceptions, the external 
stimuli are largely responsible for the course of experience; 
in thought, the succession is determined by the mental prin- 
ciples of association. 

Besides the ordinary or casual trains of thought, thinking 
has two somewhat abnormal varieties osSieA dreaming and 
hypnotic experiences, which occur in sleep and hypnosis, 
respectively. 

A higher form of thinking occurs when the association is 
based on the meanings and values of our thoughts. This is 
called reasoning. The materials used in reasoning are con- 
cepts and judgments; the inferences which we draw from 
them tend to correspond to real events or general truths of 
nature. 

Our receptive life is a succession of perceptions, thoughts, 
reasoning, dreams, emotions, volitions, and other experiences, 
which come and go, wax and wane, continually. Our active 
life is a succession of responses. 

pBAcncAL Exercises: 

60. Test a person's association time with a stop-watch. Choose some 
noun or verb and say it distinctly, at the same time starting the watch. 
Instruct the subject to call out the first word which he associates with 
your stimulus word, then the first word associated with this second 
word, and so on till he has made (and uttered) 10 associations. Stop 
the watch and note the time. Repeat several times and find his av- 
erage association time for a single association. 

70. Sit with pencil and paper and note the first word you see in a book 
opened at random. Write down the first idea which it suggests, then 
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the firal idea suggested by this latter, and so on for a series of 15 or M 
successive associations. Eicamine each associatioD and determine 
which of the laws of assooiatioD are responsible for its farmation. 

71. Chain reaction. Let a group of persons, including the eKpcrlmenter. 
join hands in a circle. The experimenter holds a stop-watch. With- 
out warning he presses the neict person's hand, starting the stop-watch 
with the same movement. The instant the seraind person feels the 
pressure he presses the hand of the third; and so on, around the 
drcle. When the last person presses the experimenter's hand, the 
experimenter stops the watch. The average reactioa is found hy 
dividing the total time by the number of persons in the circle, since 
each has reacted once. 

78, Analyze the succession of enperiencea in one of your dreams. Report 
what laws of association operate; explain if possible the iucongmitiei, 

78. Attend carefully to a conversation between two persona. Note which 
associations are 'rational' and which are 'casual.' 

71. Exambe the succession of yourexperiences during the past IDmioutes 
and study the relation between perceptions and thoughts in the series. 



On association and reaction time: H. C. Warren, Hitlory of the 
PtS^hx^gil, ch. 8 ; C.G.Jung, Sludiain Word-Aatociotian. (trans.). 

On dreams: M. de Manacelne, Sleep (trans.); S. Freud, /nterpredtfion o/ 
Dreanu (Irana,). 

On hypnosis and suggestion : A. Moll, Hypnotism (trans.). 

On reasoning: W, James, Principles of Ptgekology. ch. 22; W. B. Pills- 
bury, Psycholojiy of Reaaoning. 



CHAPTER XV 

HUMAN CHARACTER 

Permanent Mental Conditions. — Experiences leave traces 
in the structure of the nervous system. These retention 
traces are revived in the form of memories or imaginations, 
and they tinge our perceptions with a * sense of familiarity.' 

Besides this, retention has another and far more important 
effect on mental life. When the same sort of experience is 
repeated over and over again, the trace may deepen into a 
more or less permanent set of the nerve substance. These 
enduring traces affect our way of receiving stimuli, and lead 
to stereotyped behavior. The pathfinder watches for signs 
of the trail in the forest; the experienced football player finds 
the gaps in the opposing line; the pessimist always sees the 
dark side of things. Each one, by repetition of the same sort 
of experience, has acquired a mental attittule toward certain 
features of the environment. As time goes on, these atti- 
tudes tend to become more stereotyped and to cover a wider 
territory. Each trade has its own vocabulary and code. 
One can often guess rather accurately a man's occupation by 
the sort of words and phrases he applies to ordinary situa- 
tions. The sailor tells you about the house on the starboard 
side of the road; the chauffeur, acting as butler, parks the 
dishes on the serving table. 

A great quantity of attitudes are built up out of material 
furnished by the external senses. These fixed ways of per- 
ceiving and thinking are called cognitive attitudes. The sumr 
total of our cognitive attitudes make up our intellectual char- 
acter, or intellect. In the same way all the attitudes based on 
a person's systemic life combine to form his affective char- 
acter, or temperament; his motor attitudes, taken together. 
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make up his motor character or skill; a man's social attitudes 
determine his moral character or morality. Character is a more 
permanent and fundamental condition than the attitude. 
It is made up of a vast number of attitudes. 

The several phases of an individual's character are not 
independent. They interact upon one another. Your 
temperament may be modified by your mora! character, or 
by your intellect. Your mental nature is the sum-total of 
all the permanent mental conditions that have developed 
within you up to the present. This all-embracing result of 
mental organization is called personality. Personality in- 
cludes our innate tendencies, our attitudes, and our char- 
acter. 

Attitudes, character, and personality are not particular 
experiences, but -permanent mental conditions which underlie 
experiences. Attitudes change very gradually. They are 
molded slowly; once formed they alter only as the trend of 
experience takes another direction. The city-bred man takes 
a citified attitude toward the world; it is only after long 
experience with country life that he can change this attitude 
and see the world with the countryman's eye. The country- 
man is bewildered and helpless on his first visit to the ci^. 

Character alters far more slowly than attitudes. Person- 
ality undergoes a still more gradual development and trans- 
formation. The growth of a man's personality covers the 
entire period of his lifetime. 

AlTlTUDE 

Nature and Classes of Attitudes. — A mental attitude ia 
a permanent set of our mental and nervous svstem which 
modifies the effect of stimuli and determines how we shall 
respond. Your chum lands a fine job. How do you take thi 
news? Are you ' tickled to death,' or do you envy him thi 
good luck which has not come to you? The news is the same 
in either case; your attitude and your bekamor are different. 
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Because attitudes are not particular experiences we cannot 
examine thera like perceptions and emotions. They may be 
studied through the motor expressions which they bring 
about. An alert attitude, a sullen attitude, a credulous atti- 
tude, almost inevitably lead to different kinds of behavior. 
The popular meaning of the word attitude emphasizes this. 
It means a ' motor posture.' In psychology attitude means 
this and more; it includes the mental condition which governs 
the motor posture. 

Every attitude is the product of repeated experiences. If 
you live in a certain environment you are likely to develop 
certain attitudes which belong to that environmeut. The 
street urchin acquires a whole raft of attitudes from his sup- 
roundings which the farmer's lad could never develop. City 
life develops alertness; country life promotes observation 
of nature. Our attitudes are sieves through which certain 
experiences are strained out and others are concentrated. 
Attitudes begin to develop early in life. Fear of the dark 
or of thunder can usually be traced to some experience in 
childhood. It may take years to eradicate certain impres- 
sions made by the tales of an ignorant nurse. You were told 
of the man who was tossed so high that he stayed up in the 
air, floating about forever; the notion sticks by you long after 
you are familiar with the principle of gravitation. 

Attitudes are classed according to the sort of experience 
that develops them. The attitude which grows up in connec- 
tion with perceptions and ideas is called interest. Our feeling 
experiences develop a type of attitude called desire, and our 
simple motor experiences develop the attitude of attention} 
These three primary attitudes dominate our mental life and 
exert a powerful influence on every particular experience ol 
the corresponding type. 

' Notice the two different uses of the word allenlion; (1) it denotes the 
meDtftl procdanf focuaiog an impression and making it more vivid <ch. vi); 
(I) it also means the motor type of attitude. 
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In popular language we say that feelings cause desi 
the things which we perceive arouse interest. The iruth id 
that the desire attitude and the interest attitude are the 
product of a life-time; they are our way of receiving incoming 
stimuli. Interest is not something in the mind which is 
aroused by what we see; it is a mental bias or set which causes 
certain perceptions or ideas to be especially vivid and per- 
sistent, Attention is not really something that we (urn 
toward an experience, but it is a mental tendency to adjust 
our muscles this way or that according to the situation. 

The attitudes that grow out of emotion, thought, and other 
secondary experiences develop differently from interest, 
desire, and attention. Instead of becoming uniform they 
take on many different forms. The emotional attitudes are 
especially rich in their shading. It is not difficult to dis- 
tinguish between a friendly, an affable, a gracious, and a 
devoted attitude; if you train yourself to study human nature 
you will be able to distinguish between the domineering, 
pompous, arrogant, overbearing, lordly, condescending, and 
superior attitudes which men in authority almost inevitably 
assume. Language attitudes are few in number and are not 
especially significant. Attitudes of thought and moral atti- 
tudes are more numerous. All these secondary attitudes give 
diversity to human character. [Table XIV.] 

Table XIV.— Hdman ATTinmEa 



Attitude 


MmlalBatu 


PriniBry: 




iDtcreat 


Perception, Ideation 


Desire 


Feeling 


Attention 




Secondary; 




DiapositioM 


Emotion, SentimoBt 




Thought 




Social situatio i 


Proclivities 


Volition 


Language attitudes 


Language 


Ideal attitudes 


Ideab 
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Interest, Desire, and Atteation. — The three primary at- 
titudes — interest, desire, and attention — - generally work 
together; their influence is observed in almost every experi- 
ence. Suppose you are watching a baseball game. The 
chances are that you are there on account of your interest in 
the game. As you watch the significant plays you look at the 
actions of the players with interest — with a very different 
attitude from your cursory perception of the foul-line or the 
glove accidentally dropped on the turf. If you are interested 
in one of the teams, you have a desire that this team shall win. 
At critical points in the game this desire becomes strong and 
causes violent heart-beating, deep breathing, and perhaps a 
feeling of ' goneness ' in the pit of your stomach. You attend 
to each play through slight motor reactions. You knit your 
brows, clench your fists, fix your eyes; all these are attention 
attitudes. 

These three attitudes are so closely connected together that 
it is not easy to distinguish them. In popular language they 
are often confused. We speak of attention when we really 
mean interest. This confusion may be avoided if we practice 
careful observation of our own experiences. Attention is ourl 
motor attitude, interest is our attitude toward the perceptionj 
or idea, making it more vivid and prominent. 

Attention shows itself in muscular adjustment or tension, 
which enables us to receive impressions better. When you 
follow a moving object with the eye, the eye movement is 
the expression of your attention attitude. It is not the 
significant response to the stimulus, but it helps you to per- 
ceive the object better, and in this way you are able to 
respond more suitably when the time comes. Your interest 
in the moving object is the attitude that makes this object 
'stand out prominent in consciousness.' Moving objects, 
flashing signs, loud noises, and other intense stimuli are likely 
to arouse attention, even though they lie outside our usual 
line of interest. This is called involuntary attention and it 
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usually carries with it involuntary interest. A prosy 
pounds on the desk and makes his hearers sit up and take 
notice; so far as his subject-matter goes they would prefe to 
relax and enjoy a nap. 

In general, a person's interest follows certain definite lines; 
it brings out the things he is most accustomed to observe and 
the ideas he is most accustomed to think. In reading the 
morning paper one man spends most time on the stock quo- 
tations, another on the sporting page, a third man on mur- 
ders and accidents, a fourth on the foreign news and editorials. 
The line of yoin- general interest makes some particular part 
of the paper loom large in your mind and fixes your attention. 

Desire differs from interest and attention in having two 
opposite forms, corresponding to the two feelings of appetite 
and aversion. Our attitude toward pleasant experiences is 
called satisfaction. If we are experiencing something un- 
pleasant and imagine some pleasant alternative, our attitude 
is dissatisfaction and something more: it carries with it a 
picture of removing the unpleasantness or transforming it 
into pleasantness. This attitude is called want, or need. 

Satisfaction is less distinctive than want. In satisfactory 
situations the pleasantness of the experience itself dominates, 
and the attitude usually plays an unimportant part. But in 
unpleasant situations the attitude of ' want ' tends to share 
the focus with the feeling of unpleasantness. 

In discussing memory we found that definite systemic 
memories and systemic ideas rarely occur. Instead of 
remembering this feeling or that, we generally have a waid, 
which is an attitude due to many past feelings. You want a 
motor car because of imagined pleasure. You want break- 
fast not merely on account of present hunger, but because 
you recall the satisfaction of eating breakfast on other occa- 
sions. The desire for honors, wealth, praise, success, rests on 
similar grounds. Want leads to motor activity which tends 
to remove the unpleasantness or to bring about the desired 
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pleasantness. Our actions do not always succeed In accom- 
plishing this. But it is characteristic of the want attitude 
that it spurs us to action. As our mental adjustment be- 
comes perfected, we become better able to do the right thingi J 
■which in this case is to fulfill the desire. When this is accom 
plished the want gives way to satisfaction. 

Interest, desire, and attention enable us to guide and cotfj 
trol the course of our experiences and actions. In i 
respect they belong among the vwtives of human life. 

Emotional Attitudes. — No phase of human life is more' 
worthy of study than our emotional attitudes, or dieposiiioni. 
To one who has learned to interpret them, they furnish one 
of the very best indications of a man's personality. In civi- 
lized society, emotional expression is usually repressed; only 
critical situations call forth unbridled displays of emotion. 
But the emotional attilude is rarely washed out completely. 
The emotion of joy simmers down into a cheerful disposition; 
repressed emotions of anger lead to a hostile disposition. In 
talking with a person you can usually tell whether he is 
annoyed or pleased, whether he is well-disposed toward you 
or defers to you or considers himself a bit above you, by 
something in his manner or tone, if not by his words and 
actions. You know at once if a stranger is distrustful or 
ready to accept you. You can often tell that a certain man 
is worried or overburdened before he says a word. 

Our most casual acts and words may be thoroughly satitl 
rated with concentrated emotion. " They left me out.* 
" In my humble opinion — ," " Won't you listen to me?* 
Who cannot guess the emotional background of these phrases ! 
The poker player trains himself to suppress or disguise even 
the simplest manifestations of feeling, and the business n 
endeavors to obliterate them with more or less succ 
Often it becomes a contest between concealment and c 
tion — not imlike the struggle for supremacy between d 
sive armor and penetrative shells. If you cannot get rid of 
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your own emotional display, you can at least leam to detect 
the slight twitchings of certain muscles and inflections of the 
voice in other persons, which will reveal to you their emo- 
tional dispositions. 

Popular psychology distinguishes between a dia-poaiivm, 
which is a more or less permanent attitude, and a mood, which 
is liable to frequent fluctuation. The distinction. seems valid, 
but it is of social rather than psychological importance. 
Our emotional attitudes become established by slow degrees, 
and the border Hue between a passing mood and a permanent 
disposition is indefinite. 

SentimerUal aUiiudes are closely related to emotional atti- 
tudes; this probably accounts for the popular cxinfusion 
between emotions and sentiments. Doubt gives rise 
perplexed attitude; strong belief mingled with strong dis- 
belief produces a biased or prejudiced disposition. Certain 
dispositions are derived directly from instinctive tendencies, 
with no emotional tinge whatever; as for instance the miserly 
and orderly dispositions. 

Nearly every class of emotion develops a corresponding 
attitude or disposition.' In Table XV only the most notice- 
able dispositions are given; it would be hopeless to include 
the numerous finer shades. The great wealth of emotional 
attitudes is in striking contrast with the one single form of 
the interest attitude. 

Even our judgments of fact are usually tinged with emo- 
tional bias. Read any account of the American Civil War 
written in the '60's or '70's — or even the '80's. Notice the 
adjectives applied to Lee and Davis by Northern historians, 
or to Lincoln, Grant, and Sherman if the writer is a South- 
erner. It fairly startles us to find our own countrymen mani- 
festing these emotional attitudes in writing plain history. 
The school histories of an earlier generation took a similar 
emotional attitude toward the ' Tories ' and " red-coats ' 
' Compare Table XV with Table VHI (p. 215). 
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Table XV. — Human Dispositions 



1. Expressive 


2. Reprodiustive 


Attitude 


EmotUm 


Attitude 


Emotion 


Cheerful 


Joy 


Affectionate 


Love 


Despondent 


Grief 


Lascivious 


Lust 


Dazed 


Shock 


Jealous 


Jealousy 


Frivolous 


Mirth 


Motherly 


Tenderness 


Zealous 


Ecstasy 






Erratic 


Restiveness 






Romantic 


Exuberance 






Devout 


Wonder 






8. Defensive 


i. Aggressive 


Attitude 


Emotion 


Attitude 


Emotion 


Cowardly 


Pear 


Hostile 


Anger 


Courageous 


« 


Vindictive 


Hatred 


Aversion 


Disgust 


Malicious 


Envy 


Cautious 


Thnidity 


Ambitious 


Pride 


Reserved 


Shame 


Arrogant 


« 


Servile 


Awe 


Bold 


Exultation 


5. Social 


6. Instinctive and Sentimental 


Attitude 


Emotion 


Attitude 


Basis 


Devoted 


Affection 


Miserly 


Acquuring instinct 


Friendly 


Cordiality 


(Avaricious) 




Compassionate 


Pity 


Orderly 


Cleanliness 


Attachment ? 
Loyal > 


5 Gratitude 
\ Admiration 


Nomadic 


Wandering instinct 






Antagonistic 


Detestation 


Credulous 


Belief 


Sullen 


Revenge 


Skeptical 


Disbelief 


Distrustful 


Suspicion 


Perplexed 


Doubt 


Supercilious 


Scorn 


Biased 


Belief and Disbelief 



in the American Revolution, and those of the next generation' 
will emotionalize toward the several nations concerned in the 
World War. The killing of the Austrian archduke has been 
described both as a dastardly assassination and as a sublime 
act of patriotism. The judges who sentenced King Charles 
are still called ' regicides ' by sturdy British royalists — a 
suggestion of the word homicide, with its moral stigma. 
Where the narrative itself is unimpeachable the choice of 
adjectives will frequently betray to an acute observer the 
writer's emotional bias. 
Most of our dispositions, like our emotions, are imper- 
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fectly adjusted to the conditions of civilized life. If we test 
our attitudes (or better still the attitudes of others) by sociiJ 
experience, we find that the emotional element generally 
hampers the intercourse of man with man. The servile dis- 
position is as disconcerting as the arrogant. There are some 
exceptions. Loyalty, compassion, and the like are disposi- 
tions which promote cooperation among men and assist the 
socializing trend of human development. From the peda- 
gogic standpoint the early training of emotions and dispo- 
sitions seems even more important than the cultivation o( 
motor habits. 

Appreciation and Conscience. — Of the remaining attitudes 
the most important are those which develop out of thought 
experiences and social situations. The principal attitudes in 
these two spheres of life are shown in Table XVI, together 
with certain prominent attitudes of other sorts. 

A special group of attitudes develop in connection with our 
casual, ordinary thinldng. Some persons constantly revrat 
to the past; they live in retrospection. Others reach out 
toward the future; they tend to take the arrfjcipotorj/ attitude. 
The highly imaginative mind assumes an imagincdwe atti- 
tude; or this tendency may result in desvitory thinking. 

The attitudes which grow out of rational thinking may be 
grouped together under the head of appreciation. One of the 
most important of these is the problem attitude.' *Thia 
means that when we are given a problem or a question to 
solve we tend to keep this problem before us as the basis of 
our thinking. A succession of thoughts follow, but they aU 
Telaie to this particular problem. The attitude is not the 
particular problem, but the tendency to keep a definite prob- 
lem before us and direct our thoughts with reference to it. 
In the case of Langley or the Wright brothers, the problem 
thought was how to devise a flying-machine; the problem 

' Also called task at question attitudci the German equivoleDt Ai^ti>b$ 
it frequently lued in EngiUb books. 
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TaBIiB XVI.— HlQHIlB HmCAN AinTUDES 

1. Thought Attitude* 



AUiiude 


Bcuis 


(a) Oeneral: 




Retrospective 


Memory coefficient vivid 


Anticipatory 


Purpose (volition marginal) 


Desultory, Imaginative 


Associative thought 


Naive 


(« « 


(b) Rational AppreciaHon: 




Interrogative (Problem attitude) Doubt (feeling marginal) 


Impartial, Dogmatic 


BeUef ( " " ) 


Interpretive 


Meaning 


Evaluative 


Value 


Esthetic appreciation 


Esthetic sentiment (feeling marginal) 


Logical appreciation 


Rational thought 


Analytic 


" « 


Synthetic. Constructive 


« « 


Critical 


« <« 


2. Social and Moral Attitudes 9 


L Other Secondary Attitudes 


(Conscience) 




Conciliatory, Cooperative 


(a) Volitional Attitudes (Prodimties): 


Contrary, Competitive 


Persevering, Obstinate 


Incupatory» Condemning 


Vacillating 


Laudatory, Approving 




Judicial 


(b) Language Attitudes: 




Receptive 


Self-centered, Self-satisfied 


Expressive 


Altruistic 


Voluble 


Penitent 


Reticent 


Suppliant 




Forgiving 


(c) Ideal Attitudes: 


Prudish 


Idealistic 


Irresponsible 


Practical 


Superstitious (fetish and tabu) 


Sensual 


Duty-bound (moral obligation) 


Scientific 




Artistic 



attitude enabled them to maintain this central thought per- 
sistently year after year, or to return to it repeatedly, so that 
their thinking was ever on the subject of human flight. 

The interpretive and evaluative attitudes permeate our 
perceptual life as well as our thoughts. We become trained 
to observe differences in kind and quantitative differences 
among the objects that we perceive. An interpretive atti- 
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tude toward thought is cultivated by modern education. 
Writers learn to appreciate subtle distinctions in the mean- 
ing of words. Even the average reader acquires an attitude 
toward individual words. James speaks of the feeling that 
attaches to such minor words as and, if, but, and by. These 
are really instances of the appreciative attitude, which leads 
us to interpret or evaluate the relations of words iu a seatence 
with as much keenness as we interpret scientific laws. 

Eatkelic appreciation is the attitude which approves a 
musical composition or a painting as artistically correct, or 
condemns it on account of faulty technique. Logical appreci- 
ation is our thirst for logical accuracy and correct reasoning, 
whether we agree with the premises or not. 

In our relations to other men and to society at Wge a 
number of important social atiil-udes have arisen. A satis- 
factory classification of these is difficult, because they shade 
from emotional or vohtional experiences into the sphere of 
conduct by gradual degrees. Thus the fatdt-finding attitude 
contains a large element of emotion, hut is tinged with a slight 
sense of obligation toward society; the inculpatory attitude 
of a public prosecutor, on the other hand, has scarcely any 
emotional tinge. Midway between these is the accusaitjry 
attitude so frequently noticed in modern political and com- 
munity life. 

The term conscience is commonly applied to moral and 
social attitudes. It generally carries an emotional tinge; 
and this is historically justified, because the emotions have 
been a powerful factor in developing our social ideals and 
conduct. But the notion of conscience may be eittended to 
such unemotional phenomena as the judicial attitude and the 
sense of moral obligation (the duty-bound attitude). 

The two attitudes of cimtrarineaa and condemnation illu^ 
trate the tendency of social and moral attitudes to become 
fixed and generalized. The contrary-minded man raises 
objections to anything his friends suggest. If you propose a 
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walk he wants to stay at home. If you order coffee, he orders 
tea. If you suggest going to one theater he prefers another. 
Any statement you make he is ready to challenge. The 
f&ult-hnder takes a somewhat similar attitude in the moral 
sphere. He is forever picking flaws in the actions of others 
OP in the social order of the community. " Why did n't 
you — ," and, " Will you never learn — ," and, " Any idiot 
would have known better," are typical of the condemning 
attitude. This same attitude revels in denunciation of the 
fiaws in our social organization. When the fault-finder sees 
& break in the pavement the road commission is blamed. If 
he sees newspapers scattered about the public parks he 
berates our lack of social breeding. 

Social and moral attitudes evolve in much the same way in 
all races, but the situations which evoke them vary greatly in 
different communities and stages of civilization. To put it 
the other way round, the same act or the same objective situ- 
^ ation may yield very different attitudes in various races and 
culture-stages. It depends upon the traditions and cus- 
toms of the people whether the attitude of obUgation is 
assumed in a given situation or not. 

For example, in many communities the child is regarded as 
the slave of bis parents, who do not recognize any obligation 
toward their offspring except to feed and clothe them. In* 
other communities there is recognized an obligation on the 
part of the parents to educate their children and fit tliem for 
their life-work. 

Among the ancient Romans it was customary to expose 
deformed and weak children and let them die. A similar 
custom prevails to-day among the Eskimos. In other socie- 
ties, such as our own, these weaklings are especially cared for 
and protected. 

The prudish attitude illustrates even more strikingly how 
social attitudes depend on custom. In certain countries the 
sight of a woman's unveiled face shocks the moral sense. 
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Elsewhere the same shock is caused by a skirt revealing the 
ankle or the knee. 

Even the attitude toward fundamental social relations, 
such as marriage, varies. From the standpoint of ethics the 
question of monogamy and polygamy is of prime importance. 
The science of ethics seeks to determine which of these two 
conceptions of duly is higher and better. Psychology studies 
duty only as a mental attitude — it does not attempt to pass 
judgment on its particular applications. 

The attitudes which grow up in connection with volition, 
language, and ideals are not especially prominent. Volition 
develops the ■persevering attitude, with its extreme limit, 
(Axlinacy; in the other direction it may lead to vacillation. 
The use of language results in receptive and expressive atti- 
tudes; the reticent man is inclined to listen, while the volume 
man insists that every one else shall listen to him. 

An ideal is made up of thoughts, feelings, and volitions.. 
Because of this complexity our ideals are seldom definite, 
concrete experiences. But they develop in the form of deep- 
lying ideal altitudes, which serve as motives of action and con- 
trol the course of our lives. The idealistic man, the practical 
man, the scientist, and other types are distinguished on the 
basis of certain underlying attitudes which govern thdr 
-behavior and conduct. 

Attitudes and Consciousness. — Our attitudes always con- 
tribute something to our experiences. But usually the 
material they contribute is so obscure that it is not observed 
by the man himself at the time; it is subconscious. In an 
eariier chapter ' we distinguished between subliminal and 
aubordinaie consciousness. Attitudes are generally sub- 
liminal — they are too faint to be noticed, though they exert 
a real and usually a powerful influence on our experiences. 

But the question arises, what becomes of an attitude when 

it is not actually in use? Does it act subconsciously (that 

' Ch. vi, pp. 135-138. 
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is, in a subordinate consciousness) when it is not working con- 
sciously? It seems probable that our attitudes do work sub- 
consciously at times, but not often. An attitude is a reten- 
tion trace, only it is cut far deeper than any single memory 
impression. Memories are not stored away in the mind; — 
the traces are there ready for use, but they are inactive so 
long as they are not actually used. And just so with our 
attitudes. Usually they are not active; they are neither sub- 
liminal nor are they constantly working in a subordinate con- 
sciousness. In fact all that persists between-times is the 
trace which makes the attitude possible. When the trace is 
aroused, then the attitude appears as an element in our con- 
scious experience, 

Chabactkh 

Nature of Character. — Character arises from the consoli- 
dation of attitudes into more permanent trends of life. Jiist 
as the constant repetition of similar experiences leads to the 
development of fixed tendencies called attitudes, so our atti- 
tudes tend to combine into deep-lying general tendencies. 
A man's various thought attitudes are not independent, 
because man is an ' integrated ' individual, leading one single 
life. If your interest centers in the study of biology, this 
affects your attitude toward languages; you are interested in 
the classics because biological terms are derived from Greek 
and Latin roots, or in German on account of the biological 
works written in that language. You may be wholly unin- 
terested in Arabic or Russian, because they have only a slight 
bearing on your subject. On the other hand if you are a 
linguist you are interested to some degree in all languages, 
while your interest in biology may be limited to its use of 
Greek and Latin roots. 

The interworking of countless attitudes in each sphere of 
mental life results in building up a ' composite attitude 
that sphere. Our thought and perception attitudes unite to 
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In popular language we say that feelings cause desire, that 
the things which we perceive arouse interest. The truth is 
that the desire attitude and the interest attitude are the 
product of a life-time; they are our way of receiving incoming 
stimuli. Interest is not something in the mind which is 
aroused by what we see; it is a mental bias or set which causes 
certain perceptions or ideas to be especially vivid and per- 
sistent. Attention is not really something that we (urn 
toward an experience, but it is a mental tendency to adjust 
our muscles this way or that according to the situation. 

The attitudes that grow out of emotion, thought, and other 
secondary experiences develop differently from interest, 
desire, and attention. Instead of becoming uniform they 
take on many different forms. The emotional attitudes are 
especially rich in their shading. It is not difficult to dis- 
tinguish between a friendly, an affable, a gracious, and a 
devoted attitude; if you train yourself to study human nature 
you will be able to distinguish between the domineering, 
pompous, arrogant, overbearing, lordly, condescending, and 
superior attitudes which men in authority almost inevitably 
assume. Language attitudes are few in number and are not 
especially significant. Attitudes of thought and moral atti- 
tudes are more numerous. All these secondary attitudes give 
diversity to human character. [Table XIV .] 

Table XIV. — Human ATTiTUDEa 
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Interest, Desire, and Attention. — The three primary at- 
titudes — interest, desire, and attention — generally work 
together; their influence is observed In almost every experi- 
ence. Supjwse you are watching a baseball game. The 
chances are that you are there on account of your interest in 
the game. As you watch the significant plays you look at the 
actions of the players with interest — with a very different 
attitude from your cursory perception of the foul-line or the 
glove accidentally dropped on the turf. If you are interested 
in one of the teams, you have a desire that this team shall win. 
At critical jxtints in the game this desire becomes strong and 
causes violent heart-beating, deep breathing, and perhaps a 
feeling of ' goneness ' in the pit of your stomach. You aitend 
to each play through slight motor reactions. You knit youi 
brows, clench your fists, fix your eyes; all these are attention 
attitudes. 

These three attitudes are so closely connected together that 
it is not easy to distinguish them. In popular language they 
are often confused. We speak of attention when we really 
mean interest. This confusion may be avoided if we practice 
careful observation of our own experiences. Attention is oiiri 
motor attitude, interest is our attitude toward the perceptionj 
or idea, making it more vivid and prominent. 

Attention shows itself in muscular adjustment or tension, 
which enables us to receive impressions better. When you 
follow a moving object with the eye, the eye movement is 
tie expression of your attention attitude. It is not the 
significant response to the stimulus, but it helps you to per- 
ceive the object better, and in this way you are able to 
respond more suitably when the time comes, Your interest 
in the moving object is the attitude that makes this object 
' stand out prominent in consciousness.' Moving objects, 
flashing signs, loud noises, and other intense stimuli arc likely 
to arouse attention, even though they lie outside our usual 
line of interest. This is called involuntary attention and it 
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show the extent of the child's vocabulary, and many others. 1 
In practice the testa are arranged in order of increasing diffi- 
culty. Five tests cover each year of mental growth'' . 

The success of the Binet Scale as a measure of intellect is 
due to the fact that the intellectual development of children 
is relatively simple; they have not yet developed a great 
variety of complex mental traits. On examining all the 
children in a large school and comparing those of the same 
age, it is found that fifty per cent of the ten-year-old children 
succeed in a certain number of these tests. This number is 
taken as the measure of the average intellectual level at ten 
years, A child of ten who succeeds in five more tests than the 
average child of his age, is one year advanced. Children of 
ten years who only attain the nine-year standard are said 
to be one year retarded; their ' mental age ' is nine years. 
The same procedure is used in determining the standard for 
each age. 

In applying mental tests to adults a difficulty arises owing 
to the great individual differences in breadth. A man may be 
highly developed along certain lines and deficient in others. 
It has not yet been determined satisfactorily how to compare 
these different attainments with one another so as to repre- 
sent fairly the individual's mental level. The most satis- 
factory adult tests at present are those used during the World 
War in the United States Army. The Army Alpha Tests 
were applied to about 1,500,000 recruits and officers, and are 
believed to have successfully rated the intellectual standing 
of these men.' 

A mental scale for adults, to be complete, should include 
separate tests for each independent intellectual trait. It 

meaniDg to do it?" This is answered correctly by the average child of 
eight years. 

' The Bioet, Alplia, anil other tests of this sort are uaually called 'intelli- 
gence tests.' In point of fact moat of them measure only inlelieelual devel- 
opment — not skill, morality, or temperameot. An animal maze test would 
measure motor inteUigeuce, or ikill. 
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should distinguish also between traits that have been dev^ I 
oped byspecia! training or schoohng, and those that grow up I 
under e ordinary influences of social environment. The I 
latter seem to deserve a higher rating. Mere scholarshipj 
and information do not denote so high a degree of intellectual J 
developrtient as the less cultivable processes which underlitffl 
them. 

Mentid testa differ from school or college examincdions i 
just this. An examination in any subject brings out merely ^ 
the training which the student has had in that particular line; 
it indicates only in a general way his degree of mental devel- 
opment. A dull person will stand low no matter how much 
drill he has had in the subject; but except in this crude way 
examinations do not indicate a person's general mental fitness. 
Entrance examinations do not show whether the student is 
mentally fitted to pursue the college course. Entrance tests, 
if well selected, determine just this point, which is of prime I 
importance in picking out suitable students. 

In applying mental tests special care should be taken that 
the results are truly representative. If the individual tested 
has been ' coached,' his answer to a question supposed to 
involve reasoning may be really a feat of memory. A phono- 
graph, supplied with the proper record, might pass a very 
advanced test and give results indicating a superlative degree 
of intellect. Such a result would measure the intellectual 
grade of the individual who prepared the record — not the 
intellect of the phonograph itself. Unless due care is taken 
in giving a mental test (or a college examination for that 
matter), the results may indicate the intellect of the ' coach ' 
— not the mental level of the testee. 

A question which interests psychologists at present is 
whether there is such a thing as general intellectual training: 
Does training in any special line (mathematics, classics, 
Bcience) result in all-round intellectual improvement? Or ia 
the improvement limited to the trait that is being trained? I 
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The answer is not yet clear. The weight of evidence at 
present seems to indicate that training is ' specific,' not gen- 
eral. To the extent that two mental traits have a common 
factor, training in one does improve the other. But there 
does not appear to be a factor of general intelligence. Gen- 
eral intelligence is a combination of many distinct traits. 

Temperament. — Temperament is the phase of character 
which develops out of our desires and emotional attitudes. 
It is the permanent cast of our systemic life. In general a 
man's temperament develops quite independently of hia 
intellect. To say that a man is phlegmatic tells us nothing at 
all about his intellectual capacity. 

The reason why these two phases of character are inde- 
pendent is not difficult to understand. Intellect depends 
on external stimuli, temperament on stimuli which arise 
from the operation of our inner organs and glands. These 
two sets of sensory nerves lead to different brain centers, 
which are not closely related. Chronic indigestion, over- 
development of one of the ductless glands, oversensitivity to 
pain, or any other particular internal condition will aSect our 
systemic experiences; this may modify our temperamental 
character more or less profoundly, but it exerts only a slight 
influence upon our intellectual growth. What we see and 
hear serve to develop our intellect, but these experiences of 
the outer world affect our temprerament only to a slight 
degree. These two sides of human character develop each 
in its own way. We rate a man's temperament in altogether 
different terms from his intellect. 

The ancients recognized four kinds of temperament, the 
choleric, melancholic, sanguine, and phlegmatic. This classi- 
fication was based upon a doctrine of internal secretions which, 
though in the main erroneous, contained a germ of truth. 

Temperament is possibly correlated with the modes of 
heart action. The heart-beat may be strong or weak, and 
it may be rapid or slow. Combining these purs we get four 
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varieties of temperament, which correspond to the classic 
types. But this does not take into account the distinction 
between pleasant and unpleasant feeling, which is really the 
most significant characteristic of systemic sensations. 

A more natural classification is based on both the type of 
activity and the quality of feeling. The motor side has two 
phases, active and passive; the feeling element three phases, 
pleasant, unpleasant, and indifferent. Combining these two 
groups of characteristics we obtain six varieties of tempen^ 
ment. [Table XVII.] 

Table XVn. — Classification of Temperaments 
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Pleasant 

Unpleaaaat 
Indiflerant 



Temperamenl 
Sanguine 
Choleric 
Mercurial 

Melancholic 

Phlegmatic 



While temperament is not so important a factor in life 
intellect or the other phases of character, it should not be 
overlooked in our study of the mind, nor yet in education. 
The choleric and to some extent the melancholic tempera- 
ment are a practical handicap in meeting the situations which 
confront us in social life. People do not relish having inti- 
mate relations with a man who is hopelessly addicted to 
violent emotions of the unpleasant type ~ nor yet with one 
who is perennially grim and sour. It is up to the parent and 
teacher to train the child away from these unsocial trends, so 
far as education is capable of molding the temjjerament. 

Systemic stimuli come from the glands and from the 
internal organs controlled by the autonomic nervous system. 
The autonomic system works somewhat independently 
voluntary control; but it has connections with the ccntrj 
nervous system. Our thoughts affect our digestion 
Becretions. By deliberately cultivating cheerful attitudes, 
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we can develop a cheerful temperament. A similar influence 
is exerted by social example and systematic education. 

These influences do not entirely solve the problem. The 
real solution is to train our ijitemal organs to work properly. 
This is partly the task of the physician. Whether by drugs 
or by diet or by baths and other agencies, it lies within his 
power to modify the temperament to a far greater extent 
than can be accomplished through the central nervous sys- 
tem. The individual himself can cooperate here and in many 
cases can accomplish the results alone. Regular habits of 
eating, plenty of physical exercise, a proper amount of sleep, 
will keep the normal body in good working order and develop 
the temperament in the right direction. 

Skill. - — Skill is the phase of character which develops out 
of our motor attitudes and habits. It is the permanent mold- 
ing of our ' response ' life. A man's motor character is rated 
according to the effectiveness of his muscular activity; and 
this rating is distinct from the measure of his intellect and 
temperament. Like intellect, skill develops in two dimen- 
sions : breadth and height. The breadth of skill is measured 
by the number of independent motor acts that the individual 
can perform. Its height is the degree of success in perform- 
ance. 

The remarkable breadth of motor development in civilized 
man will be realized if we attempt to make a list of the com- 
mon acts of modern life. The catalogue would include such 
varied acta as eating, moving about, dressing, writing, draw- 
ing, conversing, playing games, and a host of other perform- 
ances. Besides these common activities each trade and 
technical profession has its own particular motor program. 
In comparing the motor character of individuals, and in 
rating the comparative development of various races, breadth 
of skill is an important factor to consider. 

On the other hand, height — the man's degree of success in 
performing any particular kiod of act — furnishes a more ade- 
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quale index to skill. In determining height of motor attain- 
ment two separate factors must usually be measured: speed 
and accuracy {ch. xi). In tests of skill we seek to determine 
(1) the time required to perform the act, and (2) the number 
of errors made, or amount of inaccuracy. 

It is often difficult to estimate the relative value that 
should be assigned to these two factors. In certain kinds of 
work accuracy or precision is of far greater importance than 
speed; in other cases the opposite is true. A telescope lens 
must be ground to the utmost limit of accuracy, regardless of 
time expended. A ready-made garment on the other hand 
Diust be finished quickly, in order to reduce the cost of pro- 
duction; uregularities in the cutting are taken as a matter of 
course. 

Sometimes the conditions are such that speed and accuracy 
are combined into a single factor. In a certain tapping test 
the individual is required to insert a plug into a series of holes 
in succession, and to do it as rapidly as possible. Each inser- 
tion produces an electric contact and makes an audible cUck. 
If the subject misses the hole at first he must correct the error 
before proceeding to the next hole. Here the inaccuracy 
factor is eliminated entirely, and speed is the only variable to 
be measured. 

A scale of skill, like the scale of intellect, should include a 
great variety of typical acts of various sorts, if it is to indicate 
breadth as well as height of attainment. Up to the present 
the construction of a measuring scale for skill has not pro- 
gressed so far as the scale for intellect. The importance of 
intellect seems to have been somewhat overemphasized in 
modern civilization. We are only beginning to recognize 
that skill is an essential phase of human character. 

The education of skill belongs largely to technical schools 
and institutions for manual training. But some progress 
can be made at home. Boys should be taught to drive nails, 
saw straight, and perform the common motor activities of 
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every-day life with accuracy. The home training of girls in 
the household arts is more advanced, though it still leaves 
much to be desired. 

Games of skill, such as baseball, billiards, golf, and tennis, 
furnish good training in the fundamentals of motor accuracy. 
A general system of motor education, corresponding to the 
intellectual education of our primary and secondary scbools, 
remains to be developed. It is one of the great tasks of the 
present-day educator. 

Morality. — Morality is the phase of character which con- 
cerns a man's relations to his fellows. It depends upon our 
family and social life. There are no separate receptors or 
senses for social stimuli. All our information regarding our 
fellow men is received through the external senses of sight, 
hearing, touch, and the rest. 

Owing to the peculiar relations in which human beings 
stand toward one another, our perception of other persona 
arouses within us certain special kinds of emotions and senti- 
ments, and leads to social responses. If you soothe a sick 
child, or give a coin to a beggar, or rescue a drowning man, 
the act is due to a social feeling within you. Your plunge into 
the river to save a man is a different sort of act, mentally 
speaking, from the plunge you take for mere pleasure, though 
the muscular activity in the two cases may be similar. In a 
word, our social relations develop social attitudes, and these 
attitudes develop a new phase of human character, called 
moral character or morality. So important is this side of our 
mental life that in popular language the word character is 
often equivalent to moral character. 

Moral character, like intellect and skill, develops in two 
dimensions: breadth and height. Our range of social rela- 
tions extends gradually with the progress of civilization. It 
includes two separate fields : the family, and the tribe or sodal 
group. Family relations include several sorts: marital, 
parental, fraternal, and filial, each of which involves a num- 
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I ber of separate dviies. Community life gives rise to many 
relations with corresponding duties: friendship, business and 
other economic dealings, community organization, and the 
general relationship of man to man. As civilization devel- 
ops and the social organization is perfected these relations are 
extended, giving rise to broader relations and duties — toward 
lur country, our race, and mankind. 

More significant than the range or breadth of social relar 
tions is the degree to which an individual enters into these 
relations. The height of a man's moral character is measured 
by the extent to which his social ideals and acts tend to bene- 
fit his fellows and avoid doing them injury. 

Social behavior is called conduct. A man's moral character 
is measured practically by his conduct — by what he does 
and what he neglects to do. The rating is not determined by 
what one actually accomplishes but by what he intends to 
accomplish. The psychologist and moralist measure conduct 
in terms of the man's motives, not in terms of the motor 
result. When you give a dollar to a beggar you may actually 
start him on a debauch or help to settle him in a life of idle- 
ness and uselessness; yet the motive of the gift may be thor- 
oughly good. It is this that makes the true rating of moral 
character particularly difficult. A scale of morality must 
take into account not merely a man's explicit conduct, but 
the attitude underlying his actions; and this involves a 
determination of bis social thoughts, emotions, and sentj- 
ments. 

Religious conduct and character are closely related to the 
social. The religious side of man's nature is a striving to 
propitiate some higher being or beings, to be guided by an 
all-powerful and all-wise personality, to commune with God. 
Religious rites and practices belong to the same phase of 
mental life as social conduct; religious attitudes develop in 
much the same way as social attitudes. The code of ethics 
differs from the religious code, but the mental basis of the 
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two is the same. Man's religious character develops with 
his social growth rather than with his intellect or tempen- 
ment. 

Moral character is quite susceptible to social training. The 
child starts life with an inherited social tendency; he also 
inherits very pronounced self-preservative tendencies which 
often conflict with social ideals. The first duty of moral edu- 
cation is to foster the child's social trend and repress his self- 
seeking tendencies. 

But this is not all. The child at the outset is quite ignorant 
as to wkat acts are moral and what are immoral. Left to 
himself he may work out the fundamental distinctions in 
the course of time. The function of moral education is to 
shorten the learning period, and to instill in the child many 
social customs, some of which rest on convention rather than 
on natural human relations. He is taught to speak the truth, 
not to take the property of others, to say he is sorry when he 
has unwittingly done wrong. The conventions of decency 
and politeness are pointed out to him concretely before he is 
old enough to appreciate their meaning or place in life. The 
tendency of the human mind to generalize helps the learning 
process immensely. A few instances are usually sufficient to 
teach the child what society expects of him in any given scfft 
of situation. 

The responsibility for moral training rests largely with the 
parents; for the home life presents a vastly greater variety 
of social relations and far more opportunities for moral or 
immoral conduct than are found at school. 

Rewaid and Punishment. — Character training in all 
phases of character is partly a matter of natural mental 
growth, partly a matter of example and education. The 
incentive of reward and the deterrent effect of •puniahm&d 
have always been extensively used in education. Rightly 
handled these two instruments are very effective in speeding 
up the training. A word of praise when the child has mas- 
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tered an intellectual problem or controlled his temper, serves 
to fix the successful response; a word of disapprobation often 
obviates a repetition of some wrong-doing. 

The danger in the use of reward and punishment as a 
lethod of training children lies in a wrong conception of their 
chological meaning. We must look upon them solely as 
means for developing the child's character. The old notion of 
punislunent was that when a child makes a misstep he must 
poi/ a penalty for his error. Psychologically this idea is all 
wrong. The child has only limited experience; his mental 
powers are undeveloped. It is to be expected that he will fail 
more often than he will succeed, whether in intellectual prob- 
lems, in temperamental demeanor, in problems of skill, or in 
moral acts. To make him suffer for these failures is wretched 
pedagogy. He needs assistance, not reprobation. But the 
inhibitive power of pain and discomfort is strong. If the 
fihild cannot make the proper nervous and mental adjust- 
ments without a pain incentive, the use of punishment is 
justified. An admonition or a whipping clinches the warn- 
ing and often prevents a repetition of the same mistake. 
The danger in applying this method too frequently is that the 
child may come to regard the parent and teacher as an agent 
I for retribution instead of a guide. Punishment of any sort 
. should be used sparingly and only when other means of train- 
have failed. 
The use of reward has its dangers also. It may serve to 
,ke the child careless, or he may strive for the reward itself, 
instead of aiming for successful development, which is the 
only psychological justification for rewards. This is true 
even in later life. Not infrequently the college educator 
his students inquiring whether their grades are high 
ugh to qualify them for Plii Beta Kappa. The question 
that they are working for the symbol of success — not 
tor the mental attainment itself. Rewards should perhaps 
be used merely as a counterbalance to punishments. If a 
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child needs no punishment he probably needs no reward — 
except of course the expression of friendly sympathy, in- 
terest, and comradeship on the part of his parents and 
teachers. 

Summary. — Experiences leave traces, and these traces 
tend to consolidate into permanent mental condiliona. The 
first step in this process is the development of atlitudes, due 
to the frequent repetition of similar experiences. The funda- 
mental attitudes are iniereat, desire, and attention, which grow 
out of external, systemic, and motor experiences respectively. 
Among the complex attitudes, the dispositions, based on our 
emotional life, are most significant. 

Attitudes consolidate into more general trends called 
phases of character. The attitudes which grow out of external 
experiences enter into our intellectual character or inteUed; 
systemic attitudes build up our temperamenl; motor attitudes 
regulate our skill; social relations build up a fourth phase of 
character, called morality. All these are subject to growth, 
and except in the case of temperament they develop in two 
dimensions: height and breadth. Mental scales serve to 
measiire a person's mental development in comparison with 
other individuals. The intellectual phase of character haa 
been most successfuUy measured. 

PaAoncAL EsBRaBEs: 
75. Compare the direct effect of tbe stimulus and the in&ueuce of your 
attitude in reading a novel, in natching a ball game, in discusaingsomc 
queation with a friend. 
78, Analyze the attitude ot pique (' being peeved') in yourself and othen, 
including its characteristic manifestatioos; also tbe jealous and cau- 
tious attitudes. 

77. Examine the report of some important congressional or legislative 
debate; determiue to what extent tbe attitude of the participants wta 
conciliatory, accusatory, and judicial. 

78. Test children from four to twelve years old for the number of figures 
and words (syllables) which they can repeat successively after ooe 
hearing. Report the progress according to age, 

79. Analyse your temperament, and compare it with that of some intimate 
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80. Examine what has been the effect of punishment and reward on your 
mental and moral development. 

Refebencbs: 
On attention and interest: \y. B. Pillsbury, Attention; F. Arnold, Attention 

and Interest. 
On temperament: J. Jastrow, Temperament and Character. 
On mental tests: L. M. Terman, Measurement qf Intelliffence; R. M. 

Yerices (ed.), 'Psychological Examination in the U.S. Army' (Trans. 

Nat. Acad, of Sci., vol. 15); G. M. Whipple, Manual of Mental and 

Physical Tests (2 vols.); Pintner and Patterson, A Scale of Performanee 

Tests, 




CHAPTER XVI 
PERSONALITY AND CONTROL 

Nature of Personality. — Personality is the entire mental 
organization of a human being at any stage of his develop- 
ment. It embraces all four phases of human character; 
intellect, temperament, skill, and morality, and every atti- 
tude that has been built up in the course of one's life. 

Stimuli are constantly pouring in upon you; in a broader 
way, situations are constantly affecting you. How do you 
' take ' them? Your behavior is the joint product of (I) the 
nerve impulses that penetrate to your centers and (2) your 
entire mental organization. This second factor is your per- 
sonality. 

Personality is not inborn and unchangeable. It is a 
gradual growth. We are very different persons at five, at 
fifteen, and at twenty-five. The difference is due to the fact 
that we are all the time gathering in new experiences and 
assimilating them. The ground-work of personality is inher- 
ited. Every creature inherits a nervous system of a certain 
type, with certain possibilities and certain limitations. The 
brain and nervous system of the lower species are too simple 
to permit the development of language or thought. The 
normal human being is born with a complex and plastic 
brain, so that he is capable of learning to speak and think. 
Given the right sort of nervous systeni to start with, the 
power of speech and thought is developed through repeated 
experiences. Our personality is broadened or heightened as 
each new sort of experience is acquired; it continues to grow 
and expand throughout oiir lifetime. 

It is more difficult to rate a man's personality correctly 
than to measure any single trait or any phase of his char- 
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acter. You think you have sized up a certain friend of yours 
pretty accurately. A crisis brings to light some unsuspected 
strength or weakness. The retiring, timid fellow shows a 
grit, a perseverance, a boldness perhaps, with which you 
never credited him. The steady, masterful man suddenly 
goes off the handle. Why? Because of some streak in hia 
personality which has not hitherto been connected up with 
his 'general self.' 

If personality were merely intellect — or any other special 
character — it would not be difficult to determine a man's 
future development at the age of twenty. But our contest 
with the environment often takes unexpected turns, which 
call into play every side of character. Our temperament 
influences our intellectual growth and our moral develop- 
ment. They may work together or at cross-purposes. A 
critical situation may find the weak spot in our armor; or a 
combination of fortunate circumstances may develop strength 
in every part of our equipment and make us conquerors. A 
well-rounded personality is one that enables us to cope with 
all the usual situations in life. Overdevelopment in one 
direction may be as disastrous as underdevelopment. 

Attempts to measure human personality scientifically have 
met with little success. Most of the essays and books on 
personality are written by amateur psychologists, who have 
no appreciation of the real problems involved. They em- 
phasize certain striking individual features, or deal merely 
with a few distinctive traits of character. The trained psy- 
chologist is apt to shirk the problem altogether. There is an 
excellent reason for this. Before we can measure person- 
ality we must determine the relative importance of the dis- 
tinct phases of character that make up personahty. This is a 
difficult task. In a general measure of human mentality 
what proportion should be assigned to intellect? How much 
should temperament, skill, and morality count? The only 
Batisfactory solution, apparently, is to value each factor 
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according as it assists in adapting our behavior and mental 1 
organization to the external conditions of life. 

Personal Identity and Multiple Personality. — In normal 
human beings, the whole mental life is organized into one 
continuous chain of complex experiences. The greater jiart 
of your past experiences may be brought into relation with 
the present if the proper nerve connections are made. Your 
conscious life stretches back as far as you can remember, and 
every event that you recall is felt to belong to one and the 
same self. Your present thoughts and feelings and activi- 
ties are tinged with a scarcely describable element which may 
be called a " sense of ownership "; they belong to you. 

This sense of the rne and mine is your experience of personal 
identity. The feeling of personal identity arises from the fact 
that ordinarily the whole mass of an individual's experieDces 
belong to one continuous series; his mental life, though comr 
plex and intricate, is a unity. 

In certain cases this unity of self is broken. Groups of 
experiences may be dissociated from the general mass and 
organized into a more or less definite personality of their own. 
This happens most noticeably in disorders of the central 
nervous system, such as hysteria. But there are also cases 
in normal life. Many of our subconscious mental processes 
are ' split-o£E ' experiences. 

When you carry on two acts at once, such as eating dinner 
and making plans for the next day, or knitting and talking, 
the two activities are probably controlled by two separate 
systems of mental organization. Individuals susceptible to 
trance or hypnosis may be absorbed in conversation and at 
the same time may write automatically on some entirely 
different topic without knowing it. ^^'hen we have planned 
out beforehand the itinerary of a walk and carry out our pro- 
gram without thought, the succession of actions is probably 
controlled by a subconscious organization. These are typi- 
cal cases of subordinate consciousness or secondary personality- 
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There are occasionally pathological instances where the 
secondary personality becomes so completely organized as to 
form a separate self. This is called co-conscioumess or dual 
personalily. The secondary self has developed into a coordi- 
nate primary self. The patient leads two distinct lives, one 
alternating with the other. Sometimes in one state he has 
no memory of his experiences and doings in the other state; 
or state A may be remembered in state B, but not the reverse. 
The temperament and moral character of the two personali- 
ties may be quite different. Pierre Janet and Morton Prince 
have studied cases in which three or more alternating per- 
sonalities — all strikingly different — appear in the same 
person. 

There is something fascinating to most of us in the study of 
these unusual phenomena. The casual observer regards them 
as weird and uncanny — perhaps as demon-possession or 
manifestations of a mysterious spirit-world. To the student 
of psychology all these instances, whether of secondary per- 
sooality or of dual personality, serve to emphasize the general 
unity of the self. Multiple personality is the exception. In 
most persons experiences are woven together and organized 
into one single personality. 

The Notion of Self, — Our self-notion arises in connection 
with this unity of personality. It grows out of sensations 
especially connected with our body. The child perceives his 
own body through the external senses, and he has a mass of 
organized systemic and motor sensations from within the 
body. All the sensations and ideas which refer to his own 
body and its activities combine into a general self-perception 
or self-feeling. This is not a ' notion ' but a sensory experi- 
ence. 

As thought and language develop in the child, a name is 
attached to this self-feeling. At first tlie child calls himself 
* Baby,' or uses his own name: " Jack is hungry "; " Show it 
to Baby," His own personality stands on the same footing 
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as that of other human beings. This first step toward the 
self-notion may be called the objective stage. 

When the child learns to use pronouns (you, I, he) the 
notion of self becomes sharply distinguished from the general 
notion of ' human beings.' This second step is the subjective 
stage; the child has begun to recognize the special relation of 
his own body and its activities to his own conscious experi- 
ences. The true self-notion dates from this stage. It devel- 
ops constantly throughout life, especially among civilized and 
reflective beings. 

Finally, the child discovers a personality, with experiences 
like his own, in other human beings; he even reads it into 
lower animals and inanimate objects. The child punishes 
the naughty chair that tipped him out; older people treat a 
dog as if he could reason. This ejection of our self-experieoces 
into others is a third stage in the growth of the self-notion. 

The notion of self is not a special, higher stage of mental 
development, as is commonly imagined. Self-consciousness ' 
runs through all stages of mental growth, but it only begins to 
acquire distinctness when language and thought appear, and 
the difference between / and you comes to be recognized. 

General Problems of Personality. — In studying any 
science we necessarily proceed in a piecemeal way. Each 
element and factor must be examined separately before we 
can attempt to study their mutual relations or their bearing 
on the whole subject. This is especially true of psychology. 
First we study the nervous system, then the various senses 
which furnish the material out of which our experiences are 
formed. Then we examine one by one the various kinds of 
experiences and types of behavior. The real study of mental 
life begins when we examine the succession of experiences and 
the principles of their connection. Finally we investigate 

' Self-consciousness in psychology means cariadoutnean of our ovm perwn- 
ality; this mcaniog should not be confused with the popular use of the term, 
to denote embarraismeni. 
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the permanent mental conditions which mold our mental 
life into an enduring self. Our attitudes grow up out of single 
experiences, constantly repeated; the consolidation of similar 
attitudes results in the organization of our several character- 
phases; and the final outcome is our personality or self, 
which includes our entire mental organization. 

In the course of this study several general problems have 
no doubt occurred to the reader which are of more than 
theoretical interest. Every one of us asks himself at one 
time or another to what extent his personality is fixed by 
heredity, and how far it is molded by his special environment. 
We often wonder at the great differences that appear between 
different individuals. The most practical question of aU is 
how far we can mold our own lives and control our environ- 
ment. These three great problems of personality may be 
stated as follows; 

What are the factors in TTtental organizalionf 
What different Iype3 of mind are found in mail? 
To wbat extent do we personftlly eantrol our environment 
and the eoune of oiir own lives? 

Mental Oi^anization. — The term organizaiion is applied 
to any complicated structure whose several parts perform 
different operations but all work together to accomplish some 
definite result, A locomotive is an organization; its various 
parts do different things, but all parts cooperate to make the 
machine go and to regulate its movements. Living crear 
tures are organizations ' whose organs perform different vital 
processes, but all work together to maintain the life of the 
creature and perpetuate the species. The social organizar 
lion of man has the same general characteristics; a govern- 
ment or an industrial concern includes many human beings 
who perform different duties, but they all cooperate to accom- 
plish certain general results. 

Our mind, or mental organization, is the joint product of 
* This parUculac kind of organization a called an orsanUnt. 
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two flistinct sets of factors: (1) An inherited physical struc- 
ture consisting of the nervous system with its receptors and 
effectors. (2) Acquired experiences and modifications of this 
structure due to stimuH and other forces which act upon it. 
Examining more closely, we can break these up into six sepa- 
rate factors: 

Inherited ttnidure 

Terminal organs and condtictiDg nerra 

Central nervous system 

Effects of exlernai and internal foroea 
Disorganizing influences 
Stimuli and general surrounding conditions 
Social influencwa 
Educational influences 

a. Terminal Ohganb and Conducting Nehves: The 
receptors and effectors are the two terminals of the nervous 
system. These terminal organs, joined together by chains of 
connecting neurons and intermediate centers, are responsible 
for the great diversity in our experiences. 

The wealth of different sensations which we get in sight 
and hearing is due to the complexity of the eye and ear. No 
matter how many kinds of stimuli existed in the environment 
they would all give us the same kind of sensation if the recq>- 
tors were not constructed in such a way as to receive them 
differently. The number of different sensations we are cap- 
able of having depends on the degree of development of our 
sense organs. Color blindness shows how the number of 
color sensations is lessened when the eye is imperfectly 
developed. 

In the same way the variety of different motor responses 
that we are capable of making depends on the multiplicity 
of muscles and glands. A game knee or a stiff finger-joint 
will interfere with a surprisingly large number of coordinated 
movements. Notice how a glove on the hand hampers many 
simple manual tasks. Notice what a number of muscles all 
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over the body are concerned in the movements of rising to 
your feet and in keeping your equilibrium. Clear pronun- 
ciation and the varied intonations of the human voice require 
the cobperation of numerous muscles of the jaw, tongue, lips, 
cheeks, throat, and thorax. 

The motor organs are more substitutive than the receptors. 
If certain muscles are wanting we can often develop some 
other combination that will serve the same purpose. A man 
bom without arms may be trained to use his feet for hands 
and his toes for fingers. But this motor substitution has 
definite limits. No group of human muscles has succeeded in 
accomplishing aerial flight. Nothing in the lower animals 
quite takes the place of the human thumb. 

The conducting nerves may be regarded as part of the 
receiving and reacting machinery. The sensory nerves con- 
vey the impulses from receptors to centers. If there is a 
break anywhere in the chain, the information is not received. 
In the same way the motor nerves convey motor impulses 
from the centers to the effectors. They are part of the 
' motor mechanism.' In short, the inherited terminal organs 
and conducting nerves determine the number of different 
sensations that a man can have, and the number of different 
responses that he can make. 

b. Central Nervous System: The central nervous sys- 
tem is the most important part of our mental endowment. 
It is the means by which we put together the mosaic of infor- 
mation and use it effectively in our actions. Even though 
our receptors are defective, or if some are entirely lacking, we 
can often get equivalent information from other senses, so 
that we can meet the ordinary situations of life effectively. 
The blind and the deaf can think and reason as well as the 
normal person if their central system is unimpaired. 

The same is true on the motor side. It goes without say- 
ing that there can be no movement without muscles; but the 
coSrdination and ffne adjustment of muscular movements is 
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brought about by the central nervous system. A study of 1 
handwriting will demonstrate this. First write a phrase in I 
the ordinary way; then write it in very small letters, using 
only finger-movements; finally write the same phrase 
large letters on the blackboard, keeping your wrist and fingers 
rigid and using only the elbow and shoulder. In the two 
last cases entirely different muscles are used; yet there is a 
marked similarity between all three results. [Fig. 80.] This 
shows that the individu- 
ality of a man's handwrit- 
ing is due to characteris- 
^^ tics of the nerve impulses 
( / from his brain centers, 
^^ not to the constitution of 

his muscles. The reedu- 
cation of crippled soldiers 
demonstrates the same 
thing in another way. 
The brain, and in a lesser 
way the lower reflex cen- 
ters, are the organs of ad- 
justment. This central 
system enables us to 

„^(sKr; S."„™ tt?.:,'? St,"tdS ' S'"I' ' ">» en™onm»t 
ipedmen diiij the fingers ircre used. Tbe iped- and respond Suitably to 

men below was made with jwerping movemenla of ., ., .■ .1 

rjhan und shoulder dd a krse bjuckhoacd; wriit the situatious presented 
jHhp!,°gh"ott^' did":;.;' tZ'Z '^^ti *« "»■ ^an's mental su- 

the wcond and third, the jtrilingB sresimilir, premacy is duC almOSt 
the coHrdiiutcd Edotar impi^ Knt from the writ- wholly to his inheritance 
mg etnler ID t hrain. ^ ^ highly Complex COT- 

Ux, furnished with a vast number of interconnecting neurons. 
Integration of stimuh, coordination of responses, and adjust- 
ment of response to stimulation all depend upon the central 
nervous system and especially upon the cortical tracts. 
These are all inherited structures, 
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c. Disorganizing Influences: The inherited structure 
which governs mental processes is liable to be impaired in 
various ways by the destructive action of agencies that lie 
outside our body. Our eyesight raay be injured by over- 
exposure to hght or by some sharp body mutilating the 
eyeball. The loss of a foot or hand cripples our motor ex- 
pression. Injury to the brain by a fall or other acci- 
dent often leads to serious disturbance of the adjustive func- 
tions. 

There are also disorganizing influences within the body 
itself. A tumor in the brain affects the structure of certain 
centers or their operation, and this may give rise to patho- 
logical mental manifestations, such as aphasia. Malnutri- 
tion, disorders of digestion or other vital functions, persistent 
use of narcotics, stimulants, and other drugs, may alter 
the course of mental activity to such an extent as to affect 
a man's character and personality profoundly. Thomas 
Carlyle's pessimistic attitude is attributed to his chronic 
dyspepsia. Diseases which destroy the tissues may affect 
the nerve substance or some of the receptors or effectors. 
Deafness may be brought on by measles; infantile paralysis 
impairs the power of locomotion. 

All such effects represent the destructive action of the 
environment on our inherited mental organization, since even 
the destructive agencies within the body may generally be 
traced to something harmful in the environment. 

We can look at the matter this way: Nature, through our 
heredity, has furnished us with a splendid apparatus for using 
our environment to promote our life interests. This apparar 
tus is admirably Btted to cope with all ordinary situations. 
But it does not provide against every contingency. It is 
Uable to injury and destruction. Yet we can often cope suc- 
cessfully with these disorganizing factors in an indirect way. 
We can avoid destructive weapons, shun infection, keep our 
body in good condition by regular living. Even when unfore- 
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seen or unavoidable circumstances injure the apparatus, oia 
mental and social organization often provides a means of 
repairing the injury. Medicine, surgery, therapeutics, and 
education may cure the disorder or train some other organ to 
take the place of the one that is impaired. 

d. Stimuli and General SDBRonNDmo CoNDrnom; 
Mental organization becomes effective by use. What we 
inherit is merely the capacity for certain reflexes and instine- 
tive actions and the possibility of acquiring intelligait 
responses. These possibilities become actual modes rf 
behavior only when stimulation occurs. Even the simplest 
reflex path has to be joined up before it can be used. Unless 
the proper stimuli occur at a certain period of life the connec- 
tion may never be made, as we And in the case of the ea^ 
twitching reflex. 

Intelligent actions are even more dependent on stimulation. 
Their nerve paths are not ready for use at the start. The 
connections are established slowly, by reptetition of the same 
stimuli. We do not inherit language, or thought, or such 
special activities aa house building and automobile steering, 
in the same way that we inherit walking and eye-movement 
Our inherited nerve structure merely makes intelligent action 
possible. The ability to perform the act is acquired and 
perfected gradually through the working of stimuli upon the 
nervous system. 

There is one striking difference between the nervous mech- 
anism and man-made machines. A machine may limber up 
and do better work after the first few trials, but after that it 
does not improve, — and it does not develop totally new uses. 
One can scarcely imagine a harvesting-machine being con- 
verted into a printing-press. Our nervous organization, on 
the contrary, improves continually by use, and admits of 
most astonishing adaptations. The human band, with the 
nervous system to guide it, is used for tilling the soil, for 
feeding, and for writing. 
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In addition to particular stimuli, mental life depends upon 
certain general and relatively permanent conditions of the 
environment. Climate and temperature, abundance or 
scarcity of food, the presence of material for protection and 
defense, assist in determining what our life shall be. 

In short, the course of our mental life and the progress of 
its organization depend not merely upon our inheriting a 
certain nervous structure, but upon our using that structure. 
The direction of mental development is determined by the 
action of forces outside and inside the body, working upon 
the inherited nervous system. 

e. Social Influences: Social situations are perceived by 
the very same senses that inform us of things in general. 
There is no distinct ' social sense,' But social forces differ 
in many important ways from other external forces, and the 
situations which they represent play a peculiar part in mental 
organization. Because our fellow men have a nervous sys- 
tem similar to our own, and because their aims and interests 
in life are of a piece with ours, social stimuli have a different 
effect from other stimuli. 

Language and the whole process of communication depend 
upon the presence of a social environment. The develop- 
ment of thought is assisted by the fact that one man's mental 
processes are much like another's. Our ability to speak 
readily and think clearly is apt to be impaired by constant 
seclusion from the world, though alternation of solitaiy and 
social conditions often stimulates rational thinking. 

The extent to which the development of mental life 
depends on social influences is shown by certain instances of 
children brought up apart from human surroundings. In 
the case of Kasper Hauser, whose early years were apparently 
devoid of social intercourse, intellectual development was 
irremediably stunted. He could never be raised above the 
condition of an imbecile.' Helen Keller, cut off from social 
* Thii nuQ' have been due to hereditary deficiencies. 
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ffrjmtitf tiuou^ blindnefls and cfeafneaB, made no progress in 
mental grcnrtli till taken in hand by an eiqiert teacher. 

Mndi of our mental grcnrth in childhcxxi is doe to snb- 
consdous abaorption of ideas and imitation <if cosUnns from 
those about us. Our mental organization is nndded after 
the patton <if the community in idiich we live. An indi- 
vidual with a certain heredity may beccmie a notcnious crimi- 
nal or a power for good« acecHtling as he is |Jaoed in an unfa- 
vorable or favorable social environment. The example set 
by others excites a molding influence on mental devdc^m^it, 
even apart from education. 

/. Educational iNfi^UENCEB: Education in the sense of 
organized teaching is a separate factor in mental life. It is 
the syttematic effort of society to devdop the mental organiza- 
tion of its members. 

Teaching occurs in a rudimentary form in inimitive races, 
but its real significance is seen in the hi^er stages of civiliza- 
tion, where it exerts a tremendous influence in developing 
the mind. Beginning with home and church training it 
extends through the schools to the univ^sity and to tedinical 
institutions of every sort. By means of systematic training 
mental growth is ' forced ' — mental organization develops 
at a rate far exceeding that attained through the mere influ- 
ence of social example. 

Hiunan personality and mental organization depend upon 
every one of these six factors. They are all needed in a 
systematic explanation of what we are and why we think and 
act as we do. The student of human nature realizes how 
dependent a man is upon his parentage and surroundings, 
and is more inclined to sympathize with the dullard, the 
social misfit, and the criminal than to condemn them. This 
sympathy should not take the form of mawkish sentiment, 
but should aim to remedy their disabilities as far as possible. 

Education, not punishment, is the means to use. If the 
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<ief ect is without remedy we can at least find an environment J 
suited to the individual's limitations. The ' lunatic asylum ' 
has given place to the ' hospital for the insane,' There are J 
training schools for the mentally defective, and special i 
classes for dull students. The prison system should empha^ j 
size the educational side — especially moral educatjoi 
instead of the penal side. Applied psychology has an 
portant task before it in picking out suitable occupations for 
social misfits. A feeble-minded boy who had set fire to 
!veral houses was committed to the Vineland institution, 
Hiey assigned him the duty of tending the furnace. From 
dangerous criminal he was transformed into a useful work- 
lan. 

Mental Types. — When we compare human beings we find 
triking differences in both the degree and the type of their 
lental development. The variations in degree of develop- 
sent or mental level are measured by mental tests (ch. xv), 
Varieties in rnental tifpe are qualitative differences between 
Hie minds of various men. Each type of mind represents 
B predominance of some phase of mental life. The most 
significant differences are found in sensory types and types of 
'tiiCTOcier. 

The differences of sensory type have been examined ex- 
perimentally. One person is found to be preeminently a 
fnavalial. He is eye-minded. In his case the visual sensa- , 
^ns and images are especially vivid and form the most i 
prominent part of his mental experiences. He must see a ' 
iliing before he can understand it. He learns by reading 
jKtter than by Ustening. In science his interest is in the 
biicroscope or in maps. If he is an author, his books abound 
In color terms and visual pictures. 

Another person is of the auditory type. He is ear-minded. 
pe thinks in terms of the sound of words. He understands 
■ral instructions readily, so that he learns more easily from 
■stening to lectures than from poring over text-books; he is 
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quick at ' mental ' arithmetic. His auditory imagery and in 
most cases his appreciation of music are developed above the 
average. 

A third belongs to the motor type. He is muscle-minded. 
With him language is primarily a motor phenomenon; he 
thinks in terms of sensations from the vocal muscles, and his 
imagery is largely of muscular movements. He is quick at 
memorizing speeches; his interest is in motor activity. A 
deaf-blind person is probably of the tactile type. 

It is a mistake to assume that every one belongs disttncv 
tively to one of these types. In some cases the mental 
organization is rather evenly balanced. In many persons 
certain activities are preeminently of the visual type while 
other activities are based upon motor or auditory data. A 
man may be an ' auditory linguist ' in one tongue and a 
' visual linguist ' in another. He may be a visualist in 
geometry and of the motor type in physics. The growth of 
types depends partly on inherited braJn structure and partly 
on circumstances of training. In the earlier stages of educa- 
tion it is important to train the type of imagery and thought 
along the lines best suited to each particular topic. Later, 
when we find out the type to which the child naturally be- 
longs, it is wiser to fit the educational method so far as 
possible to the individual: teach the visualist through books, 
the audile person by oral instruction. 

The growth of character brings out another set of types. 
In certain persons the intellectual side is dominant, in others 
temperament, in others skill. When we speak of a tempera- 
menial personality, we mean that the person referred to is 
subject to frequent sweeping changes of temperament; this 
is usually accompanied by deep emotional displays. An 
intelleclual man looks at the world from an unemotional, 
logical point of view; and so on. 

There are individuals in whom the various phases of 
character are mingled, but with a decided bent of mind in 
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definite direction. You have no difficulty in distin- 
ishing s timid mind, a nasty mind, a schemer, an ag^ 
Bve personality, a snobbish nature. Some persons develop 1 
of manner, voice, and thought such that they are I 
lown to every one as having an ' attractive ' personality; 
lers seem to be inherently ' uninteresting.' Various other J 
'types might be added to the list: the ' slobbery ' man, the ] 
bellyaeher,' the dreamer. 
The development of these types depends largely on it^ I 
herited nervous structure; certain brain centers may be more I 
liighly developed, or some of the connective nerve tracts. 
But use and systematic training can foster certain phases of ' 
laracter and check the growth of others. John Stuart Mill 
;ms to have been by nature of the esthetic type. Under 
father's rigid intellectual schooling he grew into a pro 
tiounced intellectualist. His case is somewhat exceptional 
in that the drastic training was successful. Usually the 
rftttempt to divert a person's mental life into entirely new 
inels is disastrous. In the interests of the man's happi- 
it is wiser to mold his character, from childhood onward, 
>ng the tines of his natural propensities, taking care only 
eliminate any overdevelopment of one side which might 
imper his social or moral welfare. 

Control. ~ A question of great practical importance in life 
18 how and to what extent a person can control his own 
actions and cope with the situations with which he is con- 
fronted. The subject has unfortunately been coupled in 
the popular mind with speculative theories concerning 
human ' freedom ' to think and act. Our study of mental 
^ocesses has shown that men do not think and act in an 
litrary manner. The succession of thoughts depends 
definite principles of association and proceeds in an or- 
rly way — new thoughts are not spontaneously generated, 
fchology assumes that voluntary decisions are definitely 
tenuiDed by principles of mental activity, and not by | 
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chance. We never pull ourselves completely away from our 
own character and personality by sheer will, any more than 
we can pull ourselves off the earth by tugging at our own 

The psychological problem of control has no relation to 
these philosophical gymnastics. It is concerned with the 
efficiency of man's mental organizalionT ~ TKeTC" are~two 
questions Invotved: (1) What are the processes by means of 
which a human being controls, directs, guides his own life? 
(8) What does this control accomplish? 

(1) Means of Control: Every respmnse is an exercise of 
control. Reflex actions show this control in its most rudi- 
mentary form. The reflex wink protects the eye; swallowing 
carries food to the digestive organs. Many reflexes which 
taken by themselves have no special significance, are essen- 
tial parts of organized actions. The autonomic processes of 
digestion, circulation, etc., are splendid instances of control 
and regulation, but they are mainly concerned with the 
maintenance of the body substance and not with our re- 
sponses to external situations. 

The three most important means of control are instvnclive 
actions, mielligent actions, and the special type of intelU- 
gence called rational actions. 

Indinctive behavior is especially effective in controlling the 
permanent, stable features of the environment. The bee's 
honey-gathering actions are useful because there are honey- 
giving flowers in every bee's environment at certain seasons 
of the year. The nest-building instinct of birds is effective 
because there are trees and materials for constructing nests 
in the bird's environment. The preying activities of some 
animals and the grazing activities of others are due to certain 
permanent features of the world in which these animals live. 

Intelligent behavior is effective in controlling more change- 
able situations. Voluntary actions usually deal with situa- 
tions that are at least partly new. When you catch a ball. 
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your movements depend on the speed and angle of the ball, 
both of which factors are open to all sorts of variation. 
Speaking and writing bring about useful results because we 
utter or write different words according to circumstances. 
Inventions and social customs spring up from tinie to time 
and change continually; we leam to operate machines and to 
follow social customs by intelligent responses. 

Rational behavior is based on the fact that nature is uni- 
form — that physical, chemical, biological, and mental 
events take place according to permanent, enduring princi- 
ples; but it depends quite as much on the fact that the 
situation varies from time to time. The airplane inventor 
and the pilot who runs the plane must take into consider&- 
tion both the general principles of aeronautics and the 
varying conditions which a plane will encounter. 

(S) OBJEcra OF Control; What is it that we control? 
The simplest sort of control is control of our own responses. 
In the case of reflex and instinctive behavior this control is 
practically complete. Inherited nerve paths enable the 
creature to make the proper movements from the start. In 
the case of intelligent and rational actions we learn to control 
our movements by slow degrees. At first the motor outcome 
is generally wrong. Step by step we acquire control of our 
muscles and do what we have planned to do. The process is 
one of central adjustment. We learn to improve our mottw 
coordinations by means of our higher brain centers. There 
is apparently no limit to the improvement. 

Another variety, slightly different from this, is control of 
ourselves. Self-control is confined almost wholly to man and 
18 due to the development of higher brain centers. Man 
learns to inhibit or modify his own systemic and motor 
processes. This is illustrated in the repression of emotion 
and less obviously in the regulation of our daily work. The 
special significance of this kind of control lies in the fact that 
it enables us to govern the course of our own life. This 
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means a distinct advance in efficiency. To master the 
tongue — and the fist — is a mark of high mental develop- 
ment. The man who can control himself can usually con- 
trol other.s. 

A more significant type of control, so far as outward results 
are concerned, is the ability to modify the environment itself 
by our actions in such a way as to assist our life processes. 
When primitive man prepared stdns of animals and used 
them to clothe and protect himself, he advanced a step to- 
ward control of his environmeTit. The making of forest trails, 
building of huts, sowing of fields, and domestication of 
animals are other early instances of man's active influence 
upon the physical world. Ships, railroads, harveatCTS, 
lighting plants, and all the products of modern industry may 
be regarded as instruments for the control of nature by man. 

Along the same hne is the improvement of our receptors 
and effectors by artificial devices, Man has succeeded in 
overcoming to a large extent the natural hmitations of his 
senses and motor organs. He has devised spectacles, the 
microscope, and the telescope to supplement his eyes. The 
telephone extends the range of the human ear. Weighing 
scales take the place of hefting with our hands; the ther- 
mometer adds precision to our temperature senses. Our 
motor organs are supplemented in the same way. The 
hammer takes the place of the human fist; the bicycle and 
railroad train increase man's locomotor ability; the plow, 
crane, and countless other tools supplement his arms and 
hands. These measuring instruments and tools may he 
treated as artificial receptors and effectors, developed by 
human intellect and skill instead of through biological 
evolution. They are added means for controlling our en- 
vironment. 

Still another type is social control. By means of language 
a human being is able to guide the actions of his fellows and 
is guided in turn by them. Your control of other men may 
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be regarded as part of your control of your environment. 
But wlien you yourself are governed by social influences a 
new phase of control arises. Your own mind is no longer the 
supreme director of your behavior. The center of control is 
shifted to some other mind or to the collective influence of 
the community. The soldier and the hired servant are con- 
trolled byother human minds. The office holder in a demo- 
cratic nation is subject to control by the group. The actions 
of individuals in any community are determined largely by 
custom and tradition; to this extent we are all subject to 
group control. 

The growth of our mental organization may be either pro- 
moted or impeded by social control. The training of chil- 
dren and systematic education of every sort illustrate the 
useful side. One is often inspired to better things by the 
example of others. Psychotherapy is the improvement of 
bodily and mental conditions by suggestion. The disciphne 
of the workshop and the army are useful on the economic 
aide, though they tend to diminish a man's independence and 
self-rehance. 

Social control is distinctly bad when one individual eoraes 
eo fully under the domination of another that his mental 
growth is seriously thwarted. The slave and the profea- 
Bional hypnotic subject illustrate the harmful working of 
social control. The result here is mental deterioration 
instead of mental development. 

Control is the most significant feature of behavior. Our 
motor activities are effective just so far as they serve to 
control our environment or our bodily organization. Civi- 
Uzed man, through the enormous development of his brain, 
by means of his acquired information and motor habits, and 
with the aid of measuring instruments and tools of his own 
devising, is able to guide his own destiny. He learna to 
govern himself and others. He directs his motor acts and is 
able to alter liis environment to a large extent — to change 
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the fiice of nature. He is at once " master of his fate " and 
" captain of his soul." 

Conclusion: Practical Bearings of Psychology. — In thia 
book we have been attempting to study in a systematic way 
the characteristics of human nature. Man ia a Iwing who 
experiences and acts. His experiences, we have found, are 
built up out of sensations obtained through the receptors and 
nervous system, which inform him concerning his environ- 
ment. These separate sensations are organized into percep- 
tions, Tttemories, emotions, thoughts, volitions, language, and 
other definite sorts of experience. The repetition of similar 
experiences builds up special and general attitudes, and these 
mold the different sides of his character. The final summBr 
tion of our entire experience life is 'personality. 

On the active side, mental life starts with isolated responses 
to isolated stimuli. These separate reflexes are organized 
into instinctive acts, and by the learning process they develop 
into intelligent ads, of which rational action is a specialized 
form. By means of these various forms of behavior we come 
more and more to control our movements, our bodily organs, 
our fellow men, and the world about us. The final outcome 
of this progressive organization of behavior is our pertonai 
control of the whole sHualion. 

There is a special glamour surrounding the mysterious. 
The conjurer who extracts eggs from your mouth and 
rabbits from your pocket attracts your interest. The spell 
is gone when you discover how the trick is performed. The 
mysterious workings of the human mind arouse our wonder 
in much the same way. Will this feeling be dispelled alto- 
gether when we discover the orderly way in which mental life 
proceeds? Let us hope not. The study of psychology gives 
us a clue to the workings of the most wonderful contrivance 
in existence — a mechanism which has enabled man to col- 
lect a tremendous mass of information about the world in 
which he lives, to use this information for furthering his alms 
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in life, and to transform the face of nature itself. Should we 
not feel greater admiration and awe when we realize that 
all this is accomplished by means of the same orderly processes 
Vtai operale throughout naluret 

Our present study has necessarily been limited to funda- 
mental facts and principles. When these are mastered, we 
are in a position to branch out into more practical fields. If 
we understand how the grown-up human mind works, we 
can compare its processes with those of the child mind and 
with the mental processes of animals. 

A knowledge of psychological principles will assist us in 
our own mental training — in our efforts to form new habits 
or break bad ones, to govern our passions, to become socially 
fit, to judge men, to understand their failings. 

Psychology has many practical applications. One of its 
fields is to assist in selecting the most suitable man for any 
given position — industrial, scholastic, or political. If we 
know our own type of mind it will help us in choosing our 
career. The judge and the physician must appreciate the 
significance of mental deficiency in order to treat their ' cases ' 
correctly. The lawyer and the preacher must understand 
the workings of the human mind in order to make their 
pleas effective. In these and other directions a knowledge 
of scientific psychology is of the utmost value. 

Every one has some inkling of how the mind works, just 
as every one has a smattering of chemical and physical facts. 
But amateur knowledge is a long way behind accurate 
knowledge. Which of us would undertake, without training, 
to run a locomotive? Yet the human mind is far more 
complex than any man-made contrivance. It is true that 
the mind is to a large extent self-acting. We are capable 
of meeting situations by our own native power of mental 
adjustment. But if we wish to use our mind effectively, and 
if we would cope successfully with the minds of others, our 
untutored insight and judgment are not sufficient. We must 
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understand the fundamental principles of mental life as 
formulated by psychology. 

PRACTIC*!. EXEBCIHES; 

81. AnalyEc how far your personality appears to be due to heredity and 
how far to your social environment. 

82. Determioe so far aa possible to what seoaory type or types you belong. 

83. Destribe iustaDces you have observed of the growth of control in 
various directions — emotional expression, sketching, systematic stady, 
moral conduct; if possible t^e your own case as one instance. 

SI. What is your present idea of ni'ruff 

85. Give instances from your own observation of notably good and bad 
effects arising from social control of one person by another. 

RBFBHBNCEa: 

On the self -notion : J. M. Baldwin, Sfxialand Ethical Inlerpretaiunu, ch. I. 
On multiple personality: M. Prinoe, Dimociation of a Personality. 
On applications of psychology: H. MUnsterberg, Psychology, General and 
Applied, bk. iiL 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 

Chafubb I 

What 18 meant by mental life? What is the distinction between mental 

and biological life? 
In what way does interplay occur between the creature and his envvonment? 
What kinds of questions do we consider in human psychology? 
What is meant by (1) self-^tudy, (2) behavior study, and (3) nerve study? 
Distinguish between observation and experiment. How may observation 

and experiment be us d in behavior study? 
Describe the various branches of psychcdogy. 
What branches of psychology might undertake a study of play? (Give 

reasons why each should be included.) 
Define human psychology, and describe the method of study used in this 

book. 

Chapter II 

Mention six different kinds of cells in the human body. 

How does a neuron differ from a muscle cell? 

Describe the axon. 

How are neurons connected together? 

Name the parts of the cerebrospinal system. 

Distinguish between sensory and motor peripheral nerves. 

Distinguish between spinal and cranial nerves. 

How do sensory nerves enter the cord? How do motor nerves go out of the 

cord? Where do sensory and motor nerves join? 
What is the gray matter in the spinal cord? How do you account for the 

H shape of the gray matter? 
How does a nerve impulse pass from the left side of the body to the right 

side of the brain? 
Describe the medulla oblongata; the cerebellum; the pons Varolii; the basal 

ganglia; the cortex. 
Where are the centers for moving various parts of the body located in the 

cortex? 
Describe the position of the several lobes of the brain in relation to one 

another and to the fissures. 
Distinguish between projection centers and association areas. 
Describe the autonomic system. How is the autonomic system related to 

the cerebrospinal system? 

Chaftbb m 

Describe a simple nervous arc 

What are the five successive steps in every case of nervous activity? 
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Deacribe the ooune of the n^ve impulse m the nervous arc when an insect 

lights upon your hand and you turn your eyes to look at it. 
How is a nerve impulse started, and what tjetermines its intensity and 

quality? (Illustrate in the case of a sound.) 
What is meant by excitation? 

What is the peculiarity of conduction along a nerve fiber? 
Point out the di£Perenoe between retention and fatigue in the nervous system, 

giving an example of each. 
What are the properties of collection and distribution? 
Why are our actions called responses? 
Distinguish between muscular and glandular responses, and describe just 

what occurs in each. 
What is meant by (1) integration, (2) coordination, and (8) adjustment? 
Describe the adjustment process at any mon^ent in the case of some one 

reading music and playing it on the piano or violin. 

chapteb rv 

Give a classification (jH the senses. 

Describe the structure of the eye. 

Describe the various motor functions concerned in nght. 

Describe the process of focusing light on the retina. How do near-sight and 

far-sight affect this process? 
Explain the relations between changes in hue, shade, and tint. 
How are color relations shown on the color spindle? 
What are the primal colors and how do we determine this fact? 
What is meant by complementary colors? 
Distinguish between positive and negative after-sensations. 
What is color blindness? Describe its most common form and how it may 

be tested. 
How does the Ladd-Franklin theory of sight reconcile the three fundamental 

colors with the four primal colors? 
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Describe the arrangement of the middle ear and cochlea. 

What differences in the stimuli for hearing produce (1) deep tones, (2) shrill 

tones, (3) loud tones, (4) faint tones, (5) noises? 
Distinguish between absolute pitch and relative pitch. 
How are overtones produced? What is timbre? 
Explain how beats and difference tones are produced. 
Describe the receptor and stimuli for smell. 
Describe the relation of the various sorts of odors. 
Describe the receptor and stimuli for taste. 
How do you account for differences in the flavor of foods, if there are only 

four qualities of taste? 
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Describe the receptors for cutaneous sensations. Name some of the quali* 

ties of touch sensation. 
What evidence have we that touch, warmth, cold, and pain are distinct 

senses? 
Mention some of the principal organic sensations and discuss the ipe^irfttion of 

hunger. 
What is the stimulus for pain, and what b the pain receptor? 
What information is furnished by the muscle sense? 
Describe the receptor for the static sense. 
What evidence have we that the semicircular canals are reoepton for static 

sensations? 
Dbtinguish between the external, systemic, and motor senses. 
Discuss the relative importaiice of the di£Perent senses. 

Chafteb VI 

If consdousness is not a concrete thing, how can it be studied? 

What is meant by impression and suggestion? 

Show the relation between retention and revivaL 

What is meant by attention? 

What is meant by fusion and colligatbn? 

What is meant by discrimination? 

Distinguish between a sensation and an experience. 

What kinds of experiences are composed of a single dass of sensations? 

What three faults are found in the writings of psychoanalysts? 

Give an example of subliminal consciousness. 

Describe an experience occurring in the subcnrdinate field of consdousness. 

Describe conditions of anesthesia and hyperesthesia. 

Chapter VII 

What is the relation of perception to sensation? 

Why do perceptions sometimes fail to indicate the real relations of external 
objects? 

Why is the difference between 04 lbs. and 62 lbs. less noticeable than the 
difference between 4 lbs. and 2 lbs.? 

Explain Weber's Law. 

What factors are involved in the perception of surfaces? 

Describe the chief factors in the visual perception of depth with one eye. 

How does the difference between the two eyes assist in our perception of 
depth? 

Why does the stereoscope give the illusion of depth? 

What b meant by projection? 

How does the space perception of the blind differ from that of normal per- 
sons? 

Describe Stratton*s experiment on reversing the field of vision. What light 
does it throw on space perception? 
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Explain how we perceive motion aa*d actions. 

Why do we overlook migprinta and misread prtated words? 

How do you account for the Heriug (or the Mllller-Lycr) illusion? 

What activities of the central nervous system are involved in perception? 

What sort oF training is useful to improve perception? 

Chapter VIII 
Why do we seldom have images of systemic and motor sensations? 
Distinguish between memory and imagiiiation. 
What nervous conditiooa aod processes are essential to memory? 
What is meant by projecCion of memory images, and what does this projec- 
tion accomplish? 
What is meaut by the feeling of familiarity? 
ExplsiD the laws of association, with examples'of each. 
How does the rate of forgetting change with the length of time elapsed? 
Give three reasons why you forget. 

Why does the strength of memory depend on the training of perception? 
Why do children confuse their fancies with their reeollec Lions? 
Distinguish between fancies and anticipation images. 
How do general images differ from memory images? 
How do we distinguish mental images from perceptiona? 

CH4PTBH IX 

Distinguish between intellectual and affective experiences. 
How is the special quality of a systemic sensation related to its feeling tone? 
Under what conditions can we eiq>erieQee two conflicting feelings at oi 
If feelings are experiences in which the systemic sensations are tht 

elements, bow do our perceptions of external things come to have a feeling 

tone? 
Distinguish between appetite and aversion. 
How does the intensity of feeling vary with increased intensity of atimula- 

lion? 
Distinguish between feeling and emotion. 
Explain the James-Lange theory of emotion, and mention some o 

dence for and against it. 
How far can observations of emotions in animals be used in the 

human emotions? 
Descritte tbe most primitive emotions. 
Discuss the classification of emotions given in this chapter. Why 

cult to classify emotions? 
To what extent are the emotions unsuited to civilised conditions? 
Are beauty and power in the objects or in the mind? 
Describe the sentiments of belief, disbelief, and doubt. 
Why are sentiments generally unimportant in mental life? 
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Chapter X 

What is the relation between a motor experience and a response? 
Demonstrate the fact that every stimulus tends in the end to bring about 

some response. 
Dbtinguish between diffused movements and reflexes. 
In what respects do the autonomic functions belong to psychology? 
Distinguish between lower and higher reflexes, giving an example of each. 
Describe the various relations that may occur between different muscles 

concerned in compound reflexes. 
Explain the scientific notion of instinct, and compare it with the popular 

notion. 
How do instincts originate in any species, according to the theory of natural 

selection? 
Discuss the classification of instincts given in this chapter. 
Why has man very few pure instincts and many modified instincts? 
Distinguish between the clothing instinct and the modesty instinct. 
Discuss imitation. 

To what extent are instincts present at birth? 
To what extent does your present behavior rest on an instinctive basis? 

Chapter XI 

Distinguish between the effects of fatigue and adaptation. 

Describe the way in which a conditioned reflex is acquired. 

Describe the transition from instinctive to inteUigent beha^or. 

How is acquisition related to fixation? 

Explain the nervous processes involved in acquisition. 

Discuss the effect of repetition, intensity, recency, and conflict on the fixa- 
tion process, with examples of each. 

How may the laws of speed and accuracy in habit-formation be demon- 
strated experimentally? 

Criticize the theory that habits are lapses of intelligence. 

Describe an instance of trial-and-error learning, (a) in the case of an animal; 
(6) in man. 

Describe the method of learning through associative memory. 

Show by two examples how complex habits are made up of simpler habits. 

How may habits detrimental to our welfare be broken? 

Chapter XII 

In what important respect do motor experiences differ from other sorts of 

experiences? 
Describe the sensations found in conations. 

Describe reflex conations, instinctive conations, and habit conations. 
Distinguish between sensorimotor and ideomotor actions. 
Distinguish between conations and volitions. 
Discuss the theory that all ideomotor actions are the result of learning. 
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Eicplain what ia meaDt by deliberation bdU choice. 

What ia the aignificance of a delayed response? 

Explain the glatemeat that when we will to do b certain thing, we hmve ■ 

Uioiigbt of the action, together with certain miucle sensations at effort 

or memories of such sensations. 
In what respect does a purpose differ from other thoughtaP 
Show how volition aasisU us to control ourselves and our euvironmenL 
Discuss the Dature of ideals, 

Cbaptbh XIII 

Show how H word may tend to replace an image. 

What are the special characteristics of lanffuage and thought? 

Why are language and thought called symbolic experiences? 

Explain why language is especially adapted for communicatioi]. 

Why is speech superior to gesture as a means of communication? 

Why is mirror-seript difficult to read and write? 

Point out how the social environment is a factor in the acts of reading and 



Discuss the special brain centers for language and thought. 
Describe the prominent disorders of language. 
Show the relation of meaning to rational thought. 
Distinguish between meaning and value, with examples of each. 
What is the pelatioa of judgment to thought? 
Why is rational behavior superior to trial and error behavior? 
Contrast tbe evolution of emotion and thought. 

What is the educational signiGcaDce of the training of thought and language? 
Discuss the various levels of the nervous arc and their relation tt 
and behavior. 

Chapter XIV 
In what ways are our present experiences influenced by our past? 
To what extent is the simile of the i^tream of conicioumBia correct? 
How is the speed of perception measured? 

Describe the method of determining the reaction time of an asaoi^tioD. 
What factors determine the flow of perceptions? 
What are the principal factors that determine the Sow of thought? J 
What secondary influences determine the flow of thought? 
In what ways is tbe flow of thought subject to personal control? 
Describe the chief characteristics of dreams and dreaming. 
Why are dreams incongruous and absurd? 
Describe the characteristics of hypnotic experiences. 
How does reasoning differ from ordinary thinking? 

Why do our inferences tend to agree with real events and general truths? 
Why do we commit logical fallacies? 
Why are our inferences sometimes wrong when we reason correctly? 
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Explain what Is meant by rationalization. 

Describe how the various sorts of experiences enter into the general stream 
of mental life. 

Chapter XV 

What is meant by a permanent mental condition? 

How are mental attitudes built up? 

Discuss the relation between interest, desire, and attention. 

What classes of experiences arouse interest? 

Distinguish between want and satisfaction. 

How are emotional dispositions related to emotion? 

Describe the problem attitude. 

How far does a moral attitude depend on mental development, and how far 
on social tradition? 

Point out the relation oi character to attitudes and to experiences. 

How are the phases of human character related to the several classes of sen- 
sations? 

Distinguish between height and breadth of intellect. 

Describe the principle of the Binet-Simon tests. 

How is temperament related to feeling and activity? 

Why is it desirable to have ratings of skill? 

Distinguish between motives and the actual results of moral conduct. 

Discuss the psychological theory of reward and punishment. 

Chapteb XVI 

Why is it difficult to measure personality? 

Describe the experience of personal identity. 

What are the characteristics of multiple personality? 

Trace the growth of the notion of self. 

What is included in mental organization? 

Why is the central nervous system more important in mental life than the 

receptors and muscles? 
B^ention some of the disorganizing influences that hinder mental growth. 
Xo what extent are stimuli helpful in building up mental organization? 
Oistinguish between social and eduoational influences on mental growth. 
Distinguish between the visual and auditory types of mind. 
\Vhat IS meant by a temperamental personality? 
How^ doM intelligent behavior assist us in exercising control? 
Oistinguish between control of our own responses and control of the environ- 
ment. 

Point out the benefits and dangers of social control. 

How does psychology help the Uwyer and the judge? the physician? the 
employer? the educator? 
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Explain how we perceive motion and ai 



CHAPTEn VIII 

Why do we seldom have images oF systemic aad motor sensatio&a? 
Distinguish between memory and imagination. I 

What nervous conditions and processes are essential to memory? 
What is meant by projeclioii of memory images, and what does this ptojcc- 

tioD accomplish P 
What is meant hy the feeling of familiarityP 
Explain the laws of association, with examples'of each. 
How does the rate of forgetting change with the length of time elapsed? 
Give three reaaoiu why yoii forget. 

Why does the strength of memory depend on the training of perception? 
Why do children confuse their fancies with their recollections? 
Distinguish between fancies and anticipation images. 
How do general images differ from memory images? 
How do we (Ustinguish mental images from perceptions? 
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Distinpiish between intellectual and affective experiences. _ 

How is the special quality of a systemic sensation related to its feeling tone? 
Under what conditions can we experience two conflicting feelings at once? 
If feelings are experiences in which the systemic sensations are the main 
elements, how do our perceptions of externa! things come to have a Feeling 

Distinguish between appetite and aversion. 

How does tbe intensity of feeling vary with increased intensity of stimuk- 
tion? 

Distinguish between feeling and emotion. 

Explain the James-Lange theory of emotion, and mention some of the evi- 
dence for and against it. 

How far c.an observations of emotions in animals be used in the study of 
human emotions? 

Describe the most primitive emotions. 

Discuss the classification of emotions given in this chapter. Why i a it ^fr j 
cult to classify emotions? 

To what extent are the emotions unsuited to civilized conditiona? 

Are beauty and power m the objects or in tbe mind? 

Describe the sentiments of belief, disbelief, and doubt, 

Wliy are sentiments generally unimportant in mental life? 



SUGGESTIONS IN USING THE BOOK 

This text is intended for use in a full-year introductory 
course; it may be used in a half-year course with certain 
omissions. 

The chapters generally cover about the same amount of 
material, the longer ones being somewhat easier, and the 
shorter ones more difficult. For a briefer course the sections 
on the structure of the eye and ear (chs. iv, v) may be 
omitted. To equalize assignments the latter part of chapter 
vii (illusions, etc.) might be postponed and taken up in con- 
nection with chapter xii; it would not be advisable to omit 
or curtail the discussion of the structure and operation of 
the nervous system (chs. ii, iii). 

The References at the end of the chapters are limited to 
special topics of general interest, about which the student 
might wish to seek further information on his own initiative. 
They should not be assigned for required reading. 

The PRACncAL Exercises are intended to train the 
student in firsirhand observation of mental phenomena. 
The author has found them to be the most useful part of his 
own courses. One exercise is required of the student every 
week. The class is given an option between two or three 
exercises; one of the alternative exercises is within the ex- 
perience of every student (e.g.. Exercises 1, 2), another may 
deal with some special topic and be available to certain 
students only (e.g.. Exercises 4, 21). 

The exercises should be handed in regularly and promptly. 
Their usefulness is greatly diminished if they are performed 
weeks after the topic has been under discussion. Aside from 
a deduction of credit for tardiness or obvious carelessness, it 
is not advisable to grade the exercises. If an exercise is per- 
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formed seriously and handed in on time, tt should be at- 
cepted and given full credit, however amateurish the resulL 

The length of the report need not be prescribed. Often a 
brief report of two hundred words is more satisfactory than a 
long essay. The point to insist upon constantly is that the 
student shall make each observation for himself, and not 
rely on his general information or on popular tradition, or 
repeat the descriptions contained in the book. The form of 
the report should embody this idea. It should be in the 
first person: " I saw so-and-so "; " The movements in 
face and head were — ." The instructor should discounter 
nance such expressions as, " When one says the word man 
aloud, he — ." The short-story style, with its artistic em- 
beUishmeiits, is tempting to most students, but it is rarely as 
satisfactory as a plain description. If the exercises are 
handed back within a week, with a few suggestive comments, 
it will be found that after two or three attempts most stu- 
dents get the right idea. 

It is well to caution the class at the outset against the 
following sources of error in the exercises: (1) Careless read- 
ing of the problem, so that its real meaning is not understood. 

(2) Careless observation — especially of familiar experiences. 

(3) Attempting to explain the experiences, instead of report- 
ing them; or mingling an accoimt of what (probably) occurs 
in the nervous system with the account of what the individual 
himself actually observes. (4) Casual observation in place of 
measurements where the exercise is in the nature of an experi- 
ment or test, (5) Describing the action of children or others 
in terms of the observer's own personal experience, instead of 
observing and reporting their actual behavior, (6) Substi- 
tuting traditional and popular notions of mental phenomena 
for the student's own personal observation. 

The Review Questions following chapter xvi are in- 
tended to assist the student in mastering the contents of the 
text. They prevent casual reading) by challenging the rtfr 
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dent to explain the meaning of what he has read. The 
student who has read the assignment but cannot answer the 
questions is still unprepared. The set of questions given 
here do not include classifications or definitions. It is doubt- 
ful on psychological grounds whether a student should 
memorize a mere list of terms, such as the table of Emotions. 
This feat of memory will not advance his knowledge of 
psychology materially. Definitions are distinctly useful, 
though a word-for-word reproduction ought not to be in- 
sisted on. This type of question is omitted here because 
abundant material can be readily drawn from the glossary 
at the end of the book, or from the text itself. 

An excellent way of treating definitions in a written exami- 
nation is by the completion method: Print the definition word 
for word m the examination paper, omitting certam signifi- 
cant terms with a blank in their place. The student has 
merely to fill in each blank with the proper word — a great 
saving of time. 

The Glossary includes definitions of the principal terms 
used in this book. The wording is in many cases more precise 
than that of the text; it aims to bring out the distinction be- 
tween cognate words. Carrying out this idea, the popular 
use of certain terms is contrasted with their special meaning 
adopted in this book. A few useful technical terms not found 
in the text are included. 

It is suggested that the student consult the glossary for 
terms which come up constantly in class discussions, if the 
meaning is not entirely clear. The page references include 
only the principal treatment of a term. Where the reference 
covers several pages, the number is followed by *f ' or (where a 
large section is involved) *flF'; *n' after a number refers to a 
footnote. Those interested in the finer meanings of terms are 
advised to consult Baldwin's Dictionary of Philosophy and 
Psychology. 

The principles of pi^chology have many practical and per- 
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sonal Appucationb, Both in examinationa and in the oral 
quizzes the instructor will find it useful to ask questions 
which bring home to the student the intimate relatioD of 
psychology to every-day life: " Describe the emotions you 
experience at a ball game "; " How does the nerve impulse 
travel in your body when you hear a sound and turn your 
head toward it? " 

Interest in the course will be greatly increased if frequent 
Class-room Demonstrations are introduced. Models of 
the ^e and ear are almost essential to an understanding of 
the structure of these complex organs. A human brain or a 
model {as in Fig. 1) should be exhibited if possible; also 
microscope slides showing sections of the brain and spinaJ 
cord, and of different types of neurons. 

A simple experiment in habit formation or memorizing can 
readily be made in class. The chain reaction (Exercise 71) 
can be performed in groups of ten to twenty persons even 
without a stop-watch. Association experiments can be 
made with two or three volunteers and their resulte com- 
pared. Many other demonstrations, such as optical Illusions, 
stereoscopic vision, color-mixing, overtones, etc., can be 
arranged without an elaborate outfit. 

Where funds are av^lable for special Appahatub, and the 
schedule allows time for experimental work in connection 
with the course, one of the standard laboratory manuals 
should be consulted. For experiments requiring practically 
no apparatus, see Seashore's Elementary Experimenia in 
Psychology. Excellent experiments with a few special 
apparatus are found in Langfeld and Allport'a Elementary 
Laboratory Course in Psychology. A great variety of experi- 
ments and demonstrations are collected in Sanford's Course 
in Experimental Psychology. The most complete laboratory 
manual in English is Titchener's Experimental Psychology 
(i Volumes). 
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AbouUa » a phase of mental disorder 
characterized by inability to make 
decisions, 280 

Accommodation, neural » the for- 
mation of new synaptic connec- 
tions, opening up a new path in 
the nervous system, 255 

— Tiiual s change in shape of the 
lens as we focus for a dififerent dis- 
tance, 59, 65 

Accommodation mtisclo (or Ciliary 
muscle) = a muscle which regu- 
lates the curvature of the eye-lens, 
59,63 

— sensationB » sensations stimulat- 
ed by tension of the accommoda- 
tion muscle, 153 f 

Accuracy, see Elimination 

Acquisition » the formation of a 
new nervous arc, resulting in a new 
response to a given stimulus, 253 f 

— relation to fixation, 253, 261 
Action B in psychology: movement 

of a living creature, produced by 
motor nerve impulses affecting the 
muscles, 2 f 

— stream of = the succession of re- 
sponses which constitute the motor 
or expressive life of an individual, 
328 

Active (or Activity) experience = an 
experience derived mainly from 
the motor senses, 120; c/. Cona- 
tion 

Adaptation (or Adaptive response) 
■B any response, whether inherited 
or acquired, which is appropriate 
to the situation presented by the 
stimuli; i.e. which promotes the 
creature's life processes, 228, 247 

— instinctive « the evolution of in- 
stincts in the animal series, result- 
ing in more suitable forms of re- 
sponse, 236 



— intelligent » improvement of be- 
havior due to acquisition of a bet- 
ter neural adjustment by the in- 
dividual, 250, 262 

— visual = the changes which occur 
in the visual receptors when we 
pass from bright to dim illumina- 
tion or vice veraat 76 

Adjustment » the systematic oolleo- 
tion and distribution of nerve im- 
pulses in the brain, whereby the 
response becomes adapted (appro- 
priate) to the stimulus; a combina- 
tion of integration and codrdina- 
tion, 52 f 

Affective (or Hedonic) » pertaining 
to the systemic senses or to feeling, 
120 

— experience = an exi>erience de- 
rived mainly from the systemic 
senses, 120, 203; c/. Feeling 

Afferent (or Centripetal) — sensory, 
leading from a receptor toward the 
center 

Aftei^sensation (or After-image) « 
a sensation which continues or ap- 
pears after the stimulus has ceased, 
77 

— negative = an after-sensation 
which is the complement of the 
original sensation, 77 

— positive » an after-sensation sim- 
ilar to the original sensation, 77 

Ageusia » loss of the sense of taste 

Agraphia » a phase of mental dis- 
order characterized by inability 
to express thought in writing, 294 

Alexia ~ a phase of mental disorder 
characterized by inability to read, 
294 

Algesthesia, see Pain sense 

Alpha tests « a scale for measuring 
intellectual ability, used in the 
United States Army, 348 
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Eiplain how we perceive motion and actions. 

Why da we overtook misprints and misread printed words? 

How do you account for the Hering (or the MUller-Lycr) iltusioil? 

What activities of the ceutral nervous system are involved in perception? 

What tort of traiaing is useful to Improve perception? 

Chapter VIH 
Why do we seldom have images of systemic and motor seosatioasP 
Distinguish betwecD memory and ioiagiuatioo. 
What nervous conditions and processes are essential to memory? 
What is meant by projection of memory images, and what does this projec- 
tion accomplish? 
What is meant by the feeling of familiarity? 
Explun the taws of association, with exampleTof each. 
How does the rate of forgetting change with the length of time elapsed? 
Give three reasons why you forget. 

Why does the strength of memory depend on the training of perception? 
Why do children confuse their fancies with their recollections? 
Distinguish between fancies and anticipation images. 
How do general images differ from memory images? 
How do we distinguish mental images from perceptions? 

Chapters IX 

Distinguish between intellectual and affective experiences. 
How is the special quality of a systemic sensation related to its feeling tone? 
Under what conditions can we experience two conflicting feelings at once? 
IT feelings are experiences in which the systemic sensations are the main 
elements, how do our perceptions of external things come to have a feeling 

Distinguish between appetite and aversion. 

How does the intensity of feeling vary with increased intensity of stimiik' 

Distinguish between feeling and emotion. 
Explain the James-Lange theory of emotii 

deuce for and against it. 
How far can ot>3ervatioii3 of emotions in animals be used in the study of 

human emotions? 
Describe the moat primitive emotions. 
Discuss the classiBcation of emotions given in this chapter. Why is it ^ 

cult to classify emotions? 
To what extent are the emotbns uusuited to civilized conditions? 
Are beauty and power in the objects or in the mind? 
Describe the sentiments of belief, disbelief, and doubt. 
Why are sentunents generally unimportant in mental life? 



1, and mention some of the evi- 
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ChaftbbX 

What is the relation between a motor experience and a response? 
Demonstrate the fact that every stimulus tends in the end to bring about 

some response. 
Distinguish between diffused movements and reflexes. 
In what respects do the autonomic functions belong to psychology? 
Distinguish between lower and higher reflexes, giving an example of each. 
Describe the various relations that may occur between different muscles 

concerned in compound reflexes. 
Explain the scientific notion of instinct, and compare it with the popular 

notion. 
How do instincts originate in any species, according to the theory of natural 

selection? 
Discuss the classification of instincts given in this chapter. 
Why has man very few pure instincts and many modified instincts? 
Distinguish between the clothing instinct and the modesty instinct. 
Discuss imitation. 

To what extent are instincts present at birth? 
To what extent does your present behavior rest on an instinctive basis? 

Chapter XI 

Distinguish between the effects of fatigue and adaptation. 

Describe the way in which a conditioned reflex is acquired. 

Describe the transition from instinctive to inteUigent behavior. 

How is acquisition related to fixation? 

Explain the nervous processes involved in acquisition. 

Discuss the effect of repetition, intensity, recency, and conflict on the fixa- 
tion process, with examples of each. 

How may the laws of speed and accuracy in habit-formation be demon- 
strated experimentally? 

Criticize the theory that habits are lapses of intelligence. 

Describe an instance of trial-and-error learning, (a) in the case of an animal; 
(6) in man. 

Describe the method of learning through associative memory. 

Show by two examples how complex habits are made up of simpler habits. 

How may habits detrimental to our welfare be broken? 

Chapter XII 

In what important respect do motor experiences differ from other sorts of 

experiences? 
Describe the sensations found in conations. 

Describe reflex conations, instinctive conations, and habit conations. 
Distinguish between sensorimotor and ideomotor actions. 
Distinguish between conations and volitions. 
Discuss the theory that all ideomotor actions are the result of learning. 
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sonal Applications, Both in examinationa and in the oral 
quizzes the instructor will find it useful to ask questions 
which bring home to the student the intimate relation of 
psychology to every-day life: " Describe the emotions you 
experience at a ball game "; " How does the nerve impulse 
travel in your body when you hear a sound and turn your 
head toward it? " 

Interest in the course will be greatly increased if frequent 
Clabs-roosi Demonstrations are introduced. Models of 
the eye and ear are almost essential to an understanding of 
the atrueture of these complex organs. A human brain or a 
model (as in Fig. 1) should be exhibited if possible; also 
microscope slides showing sections of the brain and spinal 
cord, and of different types of neurons. 

A simple experiment in habit formation or memorizing can 
readily be made in class. The chain reaction (Exercise 71) 
can be performed in groups of ten to twenty persons even 
without a stop-watch. Association experiments can be 
made with two or three volunteers and their results com- 
pared. Many other demonstrations, such as optical illusions, 
stereoscopic vision, color-mixing, overtones, etc., can be 
arranged without an elaborate outfit. 

Where funds are available for special Apparatus, and the 
schedule allows time for experimental work in connection 
with the course, one of the standard laboratory manuals 
should be consulted. For experiments requiring practically 
no apparatus, see Seashore's Elementary Experimenia in 
Psychology. ' Excellent experiments with a few special 
apparatus are found in Langfeld and Allport's Elementary 
LaboToioTy Course in Psychology. A great variety of experi- 
ments and demonstrations are collected in Sanford's Course 
in Experimental Psychology. The most complete laboratory 
manual in English ia Titchener's Experimental Psychology 
(4 Volumes). 
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AbouUa » a phase of mental disorder 
characterized by inability to make 
decisions, 280 

Accommodation, neural » the for- 
mation of new synaptic connec- 
tions, opening up a new path in 
the nervous system, 255 

— Tiiual » change in shape of the 
lens as we focus for a dififerent dis- 
tance, 59, 65 

Accommodation muscle {or Ciliary 
muscle) » a muscle which regu- 
lates the curvature of the eye-lens, 
69,63 

— sensations « sensations stimulat- 
ed by tension of the acconmioda- 
tion muscle, 153 f 

Accuracy, Bee Elimination 

Acquisition » the formation of a 
new nervous arc, resulting in a new 
response to a given stimulus, 253 f 

— relation to fixation, 253, 261 
Action » in psychology: movement 

of a living creature, produced by 
motor nerve impulses affecting the 
muscles, 2 f 

— stream of » the succession of re- 
sponses which constitute the motor 
or expressive life of an individual, 
328 

Active (or Activity) experience = an 
experience derived mainly from 
the motor senses, 120; c/. Cona- 
tion 

Adaptation {or Adaptive response) 
■B any response, whether inherited 
or acquired, which is appropriate 
to the situation presented by the 
stimuli; i.e. which promotes the 
creature's life processes, 228, 247 

— instinctive » the evolution of in- 
stincts in the animal series, result- 
ing in more suitable forms of re- 
sponse, 236 



— intelligent « improvement of be- 
havior due to acquisition of a bet- 
ter neural adjustment by the in- 
dividual, 250, 262 

— visual = the changes which occur 
in the visual receptors when we 
pass from bright to dim illumina- 
tion or vice versOf 76 

Adjustment = the systematic collec- 
tion and distribution of nerve im- 
pulses in the brain, whereby the 
response becomes adapted (appro- 
priate) to the stimulus; a combina- 
tion of integration and codrdina- 
tion, 52 f 

Affective (or Hedonic) » pertaining 
to the systemic senses or to feeling, 
120 

— experience = an experience de- 
rived mainly from the systemic 
senses, 120, 203; cf. Feeling 

Afferent (or Centripetal) = sensory, 
leading from a receptor toward the 
center 

AfteiHsensation (or After-image) « 
a sensation which continues or ap- 
pears after the stimulus has ceased, 
77 

— negative » an after-sensation 
which is the complement of the 
original sensation, 77 

— positive = an after-sensation sim- 
ilar to the original sensation, 77 

Ageusia » loss of the sense of taste 

Agraphia — a phase of mental dis- 
order characterized by inability 
to express thought in writing, 294 

Alexia = a phase of mental disorder 
characterized by inability to read, 
294 

Algesthesia, see Pain sense 

Alpha tests « a scale for measuring 
intellectual ability, used in the 
United States Army, 348 
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AmpuUi " an 


enlargeiDeDt at the 


base of the s 






chemical chaagea 



which build up the bodily tisauea. 
112 
Atialgeda = loss of the paia sense 
AnBElheaia => (a) a condition of the re- 
ceptors or aeosory acrvea in which 
slimuti fail to arouse seneation, 130; 
(b) loss of the BeDBo of touch 
— in hypnoiiis, 321 
Angei emotion, 213 
Anosmia — loss o! the aeoae of smcU 
AnlagonistB (or Aatasoniatic mu»- 
elea) = a pair of roueclea which 



c the 



n oppo 



Bite directions, 51, 232 

Apfaaaia, motor = a phase of mental 

disorder characterized by inability 

— sensory = a phase of mental dis- 
order characteriied by inability to 
understand spoken words, 293 n 

Apopathetic inatincts " instinctive 
behavior deterraiaed by the pres- 
ence of others in the individoai's 
environment, 240 

Appetite = feeling characterized by 






3,200 



Appreciation = (b> an attitude em- 
bodying the permanent efTecta of 
thought and memory, 340 f; (b) 
commonly: the evaluative atti- 
tude, 341 

Arborization = the ramiScatioD of 
fibrils at the end of a neuron, 21 

Arc, SM Ncrvoua arc 

Aristollo'E eipariment, of the croBsed 
Sngers, 154 

Asiodation = the succession of one 
thought or imaee uf tcr another, or 
of an idea after a perception, 313 

— lawi = a formulation of the inao- 
ner in which suoeessive ideas arise, 
185, 313 

— verbal = (a) the association of a 
name (verbal ayrabol) with Bome- 
tbins perceived or imagined. 182, 
192, 289; (b) association of one 
word with another through mere 
similarity in sound, 324 

AModation areft = a region of the 



oorter composed of i 
connecting projectioo centers i 
the eame hemisphere, 33 

AsaociatioD time — the duration o 
that portion of a nervous process 
which is concerned in association 
of one idea with another, 311 

AsGociatlve memory, see Learning 

Astigmatism = a condition of the 
eye-lena in which the vertical and 
horizontal curvatures differ, 65 n 

Attention = (a) the mental process 
of focusing eertain parts of an e 
perience so that they become moi 
vivid, I2S, 333 n; (b) an attitude 
embodying the permanent effaota 
of motor experiences, 335 t 

— s|>an = the number of objeota dis- 
tinctly perceived at a dng^e mo- 
ment. 163 

Attitude = the manner in which an 
bdividual receives eiperienoea, so 
far as this ia determined by the 
deep, lasting traces left in the ner- 
vous structure by frequent repeti- 
tion of eiperiences of the aanui 
fundamental type. 331, 332 B 

— emotional, see Disposition 

— ideal, 344 

— sentimental •= an attitude which 
embodies the pennanent effeda Ot 
sentimental eijieriences, e.g. ore- 
dulity, arimng from belief. 338 

— eodal, see Conscience 

— classifioation, 334 

— evolution, 343 

— Bubconscious factors, 344 
Audition, see Hearing 
Aufgabe, eee Problem attitude 
Automatic response, eee Response 
Autonomic function = a coordinated 

chain or group of reSexes in the 
autonomic nervous systaio, which 
actuate the bodily processes of di- 
gestion, circulation, etc.. 226 

— system, see Nervous system 
Aversion = feeling characteriaad by 

unpleaaantnefs, 200 
Awareness, see Conscionanesa 
Axon (or Azone) = the long projoofc- 

ing fiber of the neuron at oerre 

cell, 21 
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Basal ganglia {or Basal masses) =» 
masses of nerve tissue in the cere- 
brum beneath the cortex; they in- 
clude the optic thaiami, corpora 
striata, corpora quadrigemina, 
crura cerebri, etc., 30 

Beat =s a quaver effect which arises 
when two nearly similar tones are 
sounded together, 96; <^. Dif- 
ference tone 

Beauty sentiment, 219 

Behavior = action or activity of any 
sort which results from the opera- 
tion of the nervous arc in an or- 
ganism, 225 ff 

— instinctive = a codrdinated chain 
or group of diverse reflexes which 
work together systematically, ow- 
ing to inherited neural conditions, 
227, 233 ff 

— intelligent » a codrdinated set of 
responses whose codperation is due 
in part to alteration and improve- 
ment of the inherited neural con- 
nections by individual acquisition, 
228,250ff 

— rational » the motor result of ra- 
tional thoui^t; a specialized type 
of intelligent behavior, 298 

— reflex. Bee Reflex 

— classification, 225 . 

— levels, 302 f 

Behavior study » the study of the 
manner in which organisms re- 
spond to stimulation, 8 

Belief » the sentiment or conviction 
that certain ideas represent real 
facts or relations, 220, 222 

Binet-Simon scale » a graded series 
of mental tests for measuring 
intellectual growth in children, 
347 

Binocular {or Stereoscopic) vision 
» perception with the two eyes, 
presenting a single visual field in 
which objects stand out in relief, 
156 f 

Black = a visual sensation which 
arises without the usual light-wave 
stimulation, 69, 82 

Blind spot » a break in the retina to 
the nasal side of the fovea, where 



the optic nerve enters the eyeball, 
60 
Brain =» that part of the nervous 
system which lies within the head, 
i.e. above the spinal cord, 3, 29 f 

— relation to consciousness, 124 
Brain-stem ^ all the brain except 

the cerebellum and cortex with 
connecting tracts, 29 n 

Brightness {or Value) ^ intensity of 
visual sensations, 71 ; c/. Shade 

Broca convolution {or area) « the 
posterior (dorsal) part of the in- 
ferior frontal convolution; the 
word-speaking center 

Callosum {or Corpus callosum) a a 
mass of nerve tissue beneath the 
cortex, which connects the right 
and left hemispheres, 31, 33 

Canals, semicircular = an organ in 
the inner ear which serves as re- 
ceptor for the static sense, 87, 117 

Catabolism » destructive chemical 
changes in the bodily tissues, 112 

Cell = an organized mass of proto- 
plasm in the living body; the unit 
of organic structure, 19 f 

Cell-body = the compact body of a 
neuron, exclusive of the branches, 
21 

Censor » a term of doubtful pro- 
priety applied to the organized 
subconscious life, 134 

Centers ™ regions in the nervous 
system where sensory impulses 
pass over into motor impulses, 31, 
122 

— cortical {or control, projection) ^ 
regions in the cortex where im- 
pulses from or to the primary cen- 
ters are collected or distributed, 32, 
33 

— language {or speech) and thought 
= special regions in the cortex 
(usually confined to the left hemi- 
sphere), where thought and lan- 
guage activities occur and where 
motor impulses for communicative 
expression originate; they form the 
adjustment center of the highest 
nervous arc, 32, 34, 292 f 
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— prlnuTj = the terminBl of sensory 
or motor paths in the lower pert 
ot the brain. 31, 33 

— iplnal ~ a coanectiog-poitit be- 
tween sensory ^od motor nerves 
in the apinHl cord. 37 

Cerebellum = a large mass of nerve 
tissue back of the medulla aud 
above it, f Drming part of the brain, 
30 

CetebtORpinal BrsEsm, lec nervoai 

Cerebrum = the upper part of the 
brain. iDcluding all porlions above 
tbe medulla and cerebellum; di' 
vided into two hemispheres, 30 f: 
(accent on first sytlable) 

Character = (a) tbe organised effect 
of all attitudes derived from tbe 
same fundamental type of expe- 
rience, 331, 345 E; (b) any oharac- 

— phue ol = any one of the four 
great divisions of personality, 346; 
ef. iDtellecl, Temperament, Skill, 
Morality 

— tTHioina, 358 

Chiasm, optic = the point of junc- 
ture of right and left optic nerves. 
34,05 

Choice, voluntary '^ discharge of the 
motor impulse into the le3.at re- 
BistBct path iu voluntary action. 



acler. 



I, 60 n 



Chroma, eee Saturation 

ChronoscopB, Hipp = a clockwork 
with dial^ and hands for ineaeunng 
short intervals of time, 11, 308 f 

Clang, compound = tbe total audi- 
tory effect of two or more tones 
sounded together. 06 

— simple = tbe auditory effect of a 
tone with its overtones, 95: cf. 
Ovtrtoue 

Cochlea = a spiral strueture in the 
inner ear containing tbe receptora 
lor hearing, 87 

Co-consciousucBS, see Personality, 



CcBnestheslB, see Organic sentei 

CognltlTe eiperiencs Ipr Cogl^lloii, 
Knowledge) = an eiperience 
rived mainly from the eite 
Henses, 120: [^.Perception, Mem- 
ory. Imagination 

Cold sense, 106 f 

Collateral ^ an offahoot of the ni 
fiber or axon, 21 

Collection (or Summation) = the 
gathering together of separate 

or path, 46 

Colligation — a species of mental 

composition in which the elemen- 



identity, 120 
Color = a visual sensation in which 
soma hue predominates, 69 t 

— complementary, nee Complemen- 

^fundamental = three hues so cho- 
sen that every other hue can be 
produced by oorabining them. 74 

— primal = four specific hUM, which 
believed to be the original 



color 



nbyiE 



76 



pure = a sensation due to stimu- 
lation of the eye by light ot uni- 
form wave-length. 89 

— wsve-lengtha, 75 

— zone = the region of the retina 
in which any given hue is dia- 
tinguishable, 80, 81 

Color bUndneSB = a congenital de- 
fect of color viwon in which eet- 
tain hues appear gray or are 
distinguishable from certain otIl« 
widely distant hues, 78 f 

Color miier = an apparstua for 
combining two or more different 
visual stimuli on the aame po~ 
ot the retina, 69 

Color-shades = the series of changel 
in a single hue produced by d 
bining it successively with each 
gray-shade, 72 

Color spindle (or Color pyramid) = 
a schematic representation of sU 
the colors and grays £n their o!>- 
served relations. 70 t 

Color-tone, see Hue 
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Comminitrcl i libers « nerve fibers 
wbiob connect corresponding cen- 
ters in the tWo sides of the brain or 
cord, 33 

Commimicatioii ™ any act of social 
intercourse, 284 

Commiinicatiye tendency » an in- 
nate tendency to sodal intercourse, 
243 

Comiilementaries (or Complements) 
» two hues which when combined 
produce gray, 76 f ; black and white 
are considered complementaries, 
77 

Complex a (a) a composite expe- 
rience; (b) in psychoanalysis: a sub- 
conscious (or repressed) emotional 
attitude, pathological in nature, 
which influences one's thoughts 
and actions 

Composition » the mental process of 
- uniting sensations into larger ex- 
periences, 129 

Comprehension » (a) understanding 
spoken words, 291 n; (b) under- 
standing 

Conation (or Expressive state) = an 
experience made up largely of 
motor sensations, 224, 272 

Concept B a special type of thought 
which tends to represent truly the 
characteristics and relations of 
things, 297 

Concha « the outer shell of the ear, 
85 

Conduct s behavior which is di- 
rected toward other human beings; 
social behavior, 355 

Conduction » the capacity of a neu- 
ron to propagate a nerve impulse 
from the receiving end through its 
entire length and collateral branch- 
es, 44 

— line » the path traversed by any 
nerve impulse in the nervous sys- 
tem, 22 

— rate, 307 

Cones, retinal » small bodies in the 
retina of the eye, sensitive to both 
light and color, 60 

Conflict, in learning « two or more 
responses involving partly similar 



neural connections, which thereby 
interfere with the fixation of a hab- 
it, 257 
Conflicting associations, law, 188 
Conscience = an attitude arising out 
of social relations and social ex- 
periences, 341 f 
Conscious: when a living being is re- 
ceiving sensations and having ex- 
periences, he ' is conscious,' 5, 123 

— operation, see Mental process 

— phenomena, see Experience, eon* 
scious 

Consciousness (or Awareness) » a 
characteristic of mental life; the 
fact that a being has experiences, 
122, 141; cf. Conscious 

— fleld of s an individual's total 
experiences at a given moment, 138 

— lapsed » the passage of con- 
sciousness into subconsciousness 
which takes place with the fixa- 
tion of habits, 262 

— marginal, subliminal, see Expe- 
rience 

— stream of = the general succes- 
sion of experiences, 306, 327 

Contiguity, law, 185, 186 

Contrast » a complementary color 
effect seen on a white suriace close 
beside a given color and induced 
by the latter, 78 

Control « the effect of nervous and 
mental adjustment whereby a man 
or other creature is able to make 
resi)onses suitable to the situation 
in which he is placed, 275, 315, 
372 ff 

— center, see Center 
Convergence » fixating the foveas of 

the two eyes upon a single point, 
156 

Convolution (or Gyre) = an irregu- 
lar rounded ridge in the suriace of 
the cerebrum, Figs. 10-13 

Co5rdination » the systematic dis- 
tribution of nerve impulses through 
various motor paths, resulting in 
an orderly response, 53 f 

Cord, 8€€ Spinal cord 

Cornea « the transparent coat on 
the front suriace of the eye, 50 
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Corpus callonm, ate Cillaaum 

Corpuides = small bodies embed- 
ded in tho ekiii, which serve a^ re- 
oepUirs for touch, WBrmth, and 
cold stimuli, loe 

CoiToaponding points, retiiul " any 
pair of points in the two retinas 
wbicb yield a siogle sensation, iS9 

Cortsz = the thin layer of gray mat- 
ter which forms the outer surface 
of the cerebrum, 31 

Corti, orsta of — a system of cells 
wilhiD the cochlear duct ja the 
oochlea of the ear, believed to be 
the receptor for bearing, 87, 89 

Craaiil = pertalDlne lo the head; 
c/. Norve 

CnrioBity = (a) an innate tendency 






•-: (b) a 



1, applied to many specific 
motor tendencies, such as reaching, 
graspine, biting, visual esplorn- 
tion, manipulation of objects, eto. 
Cutaneous sensas, 107; cf. Touch, 
Warmth, Cold 

Delib«ratioa = the delay, accompa- 
nied by thinking, which occurs in 
voluntary activity, 277 

Deluaion = a pathological condi- 
tion in which imaeinatians are mis- 
taken for reality, 200, 316 

Demonsiratiang, in d 



Depth, see Perception 

Desire = an attitude embodying the 

permanent efteots of feelings, 335 f 
Developmenti mental ^ changes and 

impruvementa in mental opora- 

cur during the individual's lifetime, 
380 f, 370 f ; e/, Evolntioii 

Dazlrality — an innate tendency to 
preferone hand, etc., over the other 
in performing actions; e.g. right- 
handedness, 242 

Difference, letst ohs enable, see 
Least observable difference 

Difference tone ~ a third tone which 
ariiieB when two tones are sounded 
together, due to thoir different vi- 
bration rates, 95 



Diffused eiprsBsion =• imperfectljt 
coordinated instinctive beluvial 
stimulated by general systemig 
conditions, 239 

Diffused response (or moTeineiits)i 
see Kesponse, diffused 

Diffusion = an indefinite distiibur 
tion or spreading of the serve in 
pulse, 256 

Digestive stasations, 110 

Direction = (a) the angje of a Ua 
or contour perceived by aight o 
touch, as indicated by muscle sen 
aations or otherwise, 2E2; (b) tb 
position of a visual or other distant- 
sense stimulus with reference to 
the observer, as indicated by mus- 
cle sensations in turning the eye 
or otherwise 

DiscrliDination = the mental prooBsa 
of separating or distinguianing tbe 
parts of an experience. 129 

— perceptual, see Percsptioii of dlf- 

— subconscious, 146 
Discriminslion time = the duration 

of that portion of a neural procen 
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Diaorgul»tioii, mental = a 

sal of the process of ayBtematii: 

mental orgiimiation. 369 
Disposition = an attitude which ei 

bodies the permanent efTects of 

emotional experiences, 337 f 
— elaasifiCtttion, 339 
Dissociatlan (or Dissociatad i 

rience}, see Experience, subcoo- 

Distance apart (or Linear distuice) 
— apparent distsnce of objccU 
from one another in the plane be- 
fore U3i 160; contrasted with 
Depth, or distance away from tlie 
observer 

Distribution = the splitting up of a 
single nerve impulse, so that it 
passes into two or more different 
pathe simultaneously, 47 

Dizziness sensallon, 119 

Dorsal (or PoateriDr) = toward tba 
back of the body, 27 
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Double interpretation illusion, 168 f 
Dream = a special type of expe- 
rience which occurs in sleep, 317 ff 
Dual personality, see Personality 
Duty, sense of (or Duty attitude), 

342,355 
Dynamic sentiment » an experience 
which combines a feeling with an 
idea of power, 221 

Bar, 85ff 

Education, relation to mental growth, 
372 

Sifectors (or Motor organs) = the 
organs at the end of the nervous 
arc into which the nerve impulse 
is finally discharged; muscles and 
glands, 3, 5 n, 50 

— relation to mental organization, 
367 

Efferent (or Centrifugal) « motor, 
leading from the center toward an 
effector 

Bffort experience, 272 

— sensation, 116 
Electrolytic stimulus, in taste, 43 
Element, mental = a simple or \m- 

analyzed component of expe- 
rience; e.g. elementary sensation 
(57, 126), elementary mental op- 
eration (127 f, 130) 

Elimination, law, 258 

Emotion ^ an experience made up 
chiefly of systemic and motor sen- 
sations, 209 ff 

— classification, 214 f 

— feeling tone of, 216 

— relation to glands, 211 

— training, 216 f 

Emotional attitude, eee Disposition 

— bias = a tendency to assume an 
emotional attitude in narrating, 
discussing, or thinking about ob- 
jective facts, 339 

End-brush = the fine branching of 
fibrils at the end of the axon, 21 

Endolymph « a liquid which fills 
the semicircular canals and sacs, 
117 

End-organs (or Terminal organs) » 
(a) the receptors and effectors at 
the terminals of the nervous arc, 



5, 9; cf. Receptors, Effectors; (b) 
commonly limited to the sense or- 
gans or receptors 
Environment = everything that acts 
from outside upon an organism, 2 

— control, see Control. 
Equilibrium sense, see Static sense 
Esthetic expression = an innate or 

acquired tendency to esthetic be- 
havior, i.e. to produce some work 
of art which arouses esthetic sen- 
timent in others, 243 

— sentiment = an experience which 
combines a feeling with an idea of 
beauty or ugliness, 221 

Ethics, relation to psychology, 296, 
344 

Euphoria » a feeling of well-being, 
204 

Eustachian tube » the passage ex- 
tending from the back of the mouth 
to the middle ear behind the ear- 
drum, 86 

Evolution, mental = changes in men- 
tal operations, etc., which take 
place in organic species from gen- 
eration to generation 

Excitation » the capacity of neu- 
rons to receive nerve impulses, 44 

Excitement = a feeling whose tone 
is neither preeminently pleasant 
nor unpleasant, 207 

Exercises, directions in using, 391 

Experience (or Mental state. State of 
mind) = any definite impression, 
due to present stimulation or to re- 
vival of former impressions or to 
both; any moment of mental life 
as it appears to the individual 
himself; an organized subjective 
occurrence; e.g. a perception, mem- 
ory, emotion, 2, 130 

— conscious ~ an experience which 
forms part of one's personal men- 
tal Ufe, 5, 122, 126 

— fundamental (or primary) « an 
experience composed largely of one 
single class of sensations (external, 
systemic, or motor), or of ideas, 
130 f 

— general stream of = the succession 
of various sorts of experiences 
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which make up the mental life of 
an individual. 326 S 

— mtrgiDal = a (aiot or scarcely ob- 
served conscioiu experience. 128, 
137, HO. 32B f 

— iocondary = so eiparience com- 
posed ot two or more classes of 
BenBatioDB or ideas. 131 

— aubconsciouE (or ■ubordinlte. 
dlttodited) = any detached ex- 
perience nhich doca oot enter into 
the individual's mental life, 132, 
138 

— •nbUminBl = the mental effect 
produced by a slight stimulua (or 
diflerenco of stimuli) which is too 
faint to be conaciously obaerved, 
136. 344 

— claBsificalioii. 131, 304 






u of Dl 

^ befor 



ElpresBion = (b) tbe sending out of 
a motor impulse. 275; (b) bodily 
changea produced by motor im- 
pulaea; see Response, FigIbI, Gt«. 

Etpressive erperience. see Conation 

External senses, mc Sense 

EiteroceptOf = an eiternal-aenae re- 



Fadll 

Facllitition, 

Faintness, law. ISS 

Familiarity feeling = a quality at- 
taching to memories and to certain 
perceptions, which indicates that 
the observer has had a similar ei- 
perienee before, 183, 195 

Fancy, *<e Imaeination 

Fat-sight (or Ptesbjopla) = a fo- 

CUlinE defect of the eye due to 
flatteuitig or rigidity of the lens, 
etc., whereby one can see distant 
objeota clearly, while near-by ob- 
iects are blurred. 64 n 
Fatigue <^ impairment of nerve, 
imuclB, or rooeptor due to over- 
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4a, lit, 

Feeling = (a) an experience in which 
systemic (enaations predominate; 
120. 203 ff; (b) often used t " 
note any sensation, 203 n; (c) feel- 
ing tone; (d) popularly: ' 
ia used for ' to touch,' ' to believe.' 
etc., 203 D 

— curve and law, 207 f 
^influence on thought, 206 

— inteuwty, 207 

Feeling tone = a eystemio aeni 
tion which accompanies other se 
sations. probably due to metabolic 
changes in the bodily tiaaueo. 111. 
112. 204, 218 

Fiber, lee If erve Sber 

Field, ite Cansciouaneas, nana! 

Fissure = a depth, long furrow or 
cleft in the cortical surface a 
brain, 31 

— central (or Bolandic) = a furrow 
on the right and left sides of Uie 
brain, which starts near the ear, and 
runs to the top of the head, 31 

— medial = a deep deft which di- 
vides the cerebrum into right and 
left hemispheres. 31 

— Sylvian = a horiiontal furrow on 
the right and left aides of the t 
about the level of the ear, 31 

Fixation, binocular, ite CoDTergenca 

— of habit = the process of atrengtb- 
ening an acquired connection it 
the nervous system. 253, 266 ff 

— visual = tutniag the eyeball so 
that B given object lies directly 
in front of the center of the p 
and fovea, fl7 

Flavor => a mingled 
odor, tu3te, etc. 

Focus ot altenUon = the clearest 
portion of a perception or idra, 16, 
327 

Focaaiog the era = changing lbs 
shape of the lens by the aocomlDO- 
dation muscle, so as to ma' 
clear picture oo the retina, 6S 
■ binocular, *ee Convergence 

Forgetting, 1S7 f 
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Form-board « a board with depres- 
sions of various shapes into which 
solid blocks of the same shapes 
are to be inserted; used to test 
perception of shape or form, 174 f 

Fovea centralis (or Fovea) » a de- 
pression in the retina near the rear 
midpoint of the eyeball, where 
sight is clearest, 62 

Free nerve-endings « sensory neu- 
rons terminating in the skin and 
unattached to any receptor; they 
serve for the reception of pain 
stimuli, 113 

Frequency, law, 186 

Freudian psychology, see Psycho- 
analysis 

Fringe of consciousness, see Expe- 
rience, marginal 

Function {or Operation, Process) » 
the 'working* of anything; the 
way in which something is accom- 
plished, 39 ff; contrasted with 
Structure 

— biological » a general tsrpe of 
bodily process which serves some 
biological purpose, 237 f 

— mental, see Mental process 
Fusion a> a species of mental com- 
position in which the elementary 
sensations merge together, 129 

— binocular (binaural) ^ the single 
set of impressions which results 
from stimulation of the two eyes 
(ears), 159 

— tonal » the modified effect of 
two or more tones when sounded 
together, 95 

Ganglion » a small collection of 
nerve cell-bodies; see Basal, Spinal, 
Sympathetic 

Generative (or Sex) sensations ^ 
organic sensations whose receptors 
are in the generative organs. 111 

Gesture » communication by move- 
ments of the hands, etc., 288 

Gland » a cell, tissue, or organ 
whidi separates materials from 
the blood or lymph and therewith 
produces certain chemical com- 
pounds in solution, called secre- 



tions, these secretions being either 
discharged directly on the surface 
of the body, or through ducts to 
the outside, or (in case of endo- 
crine or ductless glands) into the 
blood or lymph, 51 

Glandular response, «ee Response 

Graphic language » communication 
by means of durable impressions in 
some mat^ial substance, 289 f ; cf. 
Language 

Gray = a sensation resulting from 
mixed light stimuli in which no 
single wave-length predominates, 
69, 71; e/. Shade 

Gray matter = grayish-looking mass- 
es of nerve tissue, consisting largely 
of cell-bodies, 31 

Gustation, see Taste 

Gustatory nerve » the sensory nerve 
for taste 

Gyre {or Gyrus), see Convolution 

Habit = an individually acquired 
and stereotyped series of responses 
or thoughts, 253 

— mental s an acquired and defi- 
nitely fixed train of thoughts or 
manner of thinking, 253 

— motor » an acquired and defi- 
nitely fixed complex motor re- 
sponse, 254 

— relation to intelligence, 262 f 

— training, 267 

Habit conation » a sensory expe- 
rience which accompanies the per- 
formance of an habitual act, 273 
Habit formation, eee Learning 
Hallucination » confusion of images 
or thoughts with perceptions, 199 
Hearing sense {or Audition), 85 ff 
Heat sensation » a mingled im- 
pression of warmth and cold, 107 
Hedonic «> pertaining to feeling 
Heft s to receive a muscle sensa- 
tion from lifting, 162, 311 
Hemispheres, cerebral, see Cere- 
brum 
Heredity {or Inheritance, Heritage) 
« (a) any effect of the parental 
germ cell upon the nature of the 
new creature, 366 f; (b) the char- 
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□ organ lam 
niDed by charni;terislics of 
the germ cdl from 
ed; eonCranted with EiiTlronment 

Herine iUntion, 170 

Hue (or Color-tone) 

tioD so far aa determined by the 
rate of light vibration, 69 f 

Hanger 

Hypereetbi 

heightened eensitivity of certain 
receptors or sensory paths, I3S 

— in hypnosis. 322 
Hjpestbesii (or UnderBensitivity) 

a conditiOD of diminished eensit: 
ity of certain receptors or aenac 
paths, 13» 

HypnoBlB '^ a. special condition 
Uie nervous system in which the 
individuii,! is peculiarly susceptible 
to vertAl stimuli, 321 I 

Hypnotic euggestion = an effectivp 
verhnl stimulus given to a hyp- 
notized individual by another per- 
son, 321 

Idea (or Ideation) = an eiperience 
OT element of eiperience due to 
traces left in the braio by former 
□erve impulses: an imagination or 
thought, 131. 178; contrasted with 
Seneation 

Ideal — a composite experience 
which indudes ideas, feelings, and 
motor EenBa,tioQS. 281 f 

Ideatloaal = pertaining to ideas or 

Ideograph — a graphic symbol which 
denotes a word or idea: e.g. &, t; 
contrasted with Letter, which de- 
notes a sound and forms part of a 
spoken word, 28Q a 

Ideoinotor activity (or behavior) ■= 
a response generated not merely by 
sensory stimuli but by their idea- 
tional effects in the brain, 274, 277 

niUBion — the misinterpretation of 
certain factors or elements in an 
experience, 144, 199 

— of memory = the misinteTpreta- 
tion of some factor in a memory 
eKperience, 1S8 



— of perception = 

whieh in some respects does not 
correspond to the actual " 
in the environment, 144 f, 164. 1671 
Image (or Imagery) = a 
elementary ideas which 
bined into a single eiperience, 
178 H 

— anticipation = an 
which has a lively reff 
one's future actions or experieociss, 
196 

— composite (or free) = an imaBi 
Tpsulling from the revival and fu- 
sion of several past enporienoea due 
to the same object or person. 

— general = an imagB resultjng 
from the revival and f uaion ol poet 
esperiences of many similar thiags 
187 

— imagination, tee Imagination 

— memory, see Memory 

— retinal (or Retiaat picture) « tbe 
effects of retinal atimulation by 
any single obiect, 1S5 

— ayatemic, motor, 179 

— classification, 178 

— relation to perception, 179. 

— training, 200 
Imsglnatlon (or Fancy) = (a) i 

age made up of element-s from two 
or more different past experiances. 
194 S: (b) popularly: a thought 
which does not coTreapond to 
reality 

— relation to perceptioo, 200 

Imitation = behavior which repro- 
duces the responses of aaothn 
creature or whose results reiemUe 
a given pattern or model, 241 

ImpreESiOD = (a) the mental proocM 
□f nrousing a, sensation or idea or 
complex experience, 127; (b) • 
sensation or idea. 121 

Impulse = (a) a special sort of ac- 
tivity propagated along a neiUflB 
(sensory, central, or motor) as s 
result of stimulation, 3. 39, 44 f; 
(b) popularly: a tendency to aol. 
Tvhioh originates in the brain it- 
self 
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Individttality — the characteristics in 
which one living being ('individ- 
ual') dififers from another, 361 

Inference = a thought which is 
reached by reasoning, 323 

Inhibition » the blocking of a neu- 
ral pathway so that the progress of 
the nerve impulse is checked, 255 

— law, 189 

Innate = inherited; see Heredity 
Instinct, see Behavior 

— modified = a mode of behavior in 
which the inherited nervous ba- 
sis has been altered by the forma- 
tion of new conduction paths dur- 
ing the individual's life-time, 237 

^— classification, 236, 238 

— development, 243 

— racial origin, 236 

— variability, 244 

Instinctive conation = the sensory 
experience which accompanies an 
instinctive response, 273 

— tendency ^ a tendency to act so 
as to produce a certain type of re- 
sult, the tendency being due to in- 
nate conditions while the behavior 
itself may be acquired, 241 f 

Integration = the systematic as- 
sembling of sensory nerve impulses 
in the brain centers, 52 f 

Intellect « that phase of character 
which develops as a result of an 
individual's perceptions and ideas 
of the outer world, 346 ff 

— scale =s any graded series of men- 
tal tests designed to measure an 
individual's intellectual develop- 
ment, 347 f , 348 n 

InteUigence = (a) the degree to 
which intelligent behavior is de- 
veloped in an individual or species; 
see Behavior; (b) popularly: a syn- 
onym for Intellect, 348 n 

— animal, 231 

— lapsed, see Consciousness, lapsed 

— development, 256 

— relation to volition, 278 

Intelligence quotient (orI.Q.) » ra- 
tio of an individual's * mental age' 
to his chronological age; used as a 
measure of mentality, especially on 



the intellectual side; ef. Mental 

age 
Intelligence scale = (a) a measure 

of mental development; (b) a 

measure or scale of intellect, 347 
Intelligence test = a mental test, 

348 n 
Intensity, of nerve impulse, 43 

— of sensation, 80, 96, 101, 104, 108 
Interest =» (a) the attitude which 

embodies the permanent effects of 
perceptions and ideas, 335 f; (b) 
the feeling tone which accompa- 
nies the interest attitude 

Interoceptor =» a systemic-sense re- 
ceptor 

Interval, musical = any pitch in- 
terval used in music, 92, 93 

— pitch = the relation of two tones, 
as measured by the relation of their 
vibration-rates, 94 

Introspection, see Self-observation 
Iris =» a flat, ring-shaped muscle in 
front of the lens, which regulates 
the amount of light admitted to the 
eye; the colored ring which si*r- 
rounds the pupil, 60, 63 ^ 

Itching sensation, 107 

James-Lange theory of emotion, 210 

Jastrow cylinders ^ an apparatus 

for investigating pressure and 

muscle sensations, 136 f, 146 

Judgment = a thought in which two 

concepts are combined, 297 

Katabolism, see Catabolism 
Kinesthetic sense (or Kinesthesia, 

Kinesthesis), see Muscle sense 
Knee-jerk reflex, 37, 248 
conditioned, 248 

Labyrinth = the inner ear, 86 
Ladd-Franklin theory of sight, 83 
Language = an experience com- 
posed of ideas and motor sensa- 
tions, whose motor expression re- 
sults in communication, 285, 287 ff 

— center, see Center 

— development, 299 f 

— types, 287 

Learning (or Habit formation) -* 
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perfecting tliem thraugh repeti- 
tion, 253 ff 

— b; aGBO dative mem or; ^ a metb- 
od of learning (<haraFlerixed by a 
Bow of ideas ending with the idea 
of the sppropriate response, 266 

— by trial ■oil error = a method of 
learning characterized by perfli*- 
tent. varied responses ending scei- 
dentaily with a ■ueccssful or ap- 
propriate reapanse, 263 f 

— ia long and short periods, 251 

— iDDaauremeQt of, 25B, 260 
Least obserrable differeace, 147 f; 

e/, Tfaieahold of discrlmini-tion 

sensation. SI, 06. 101, 105, 108. 

116, 110; ef- Threshold of aensa- 

Leos of eye, C9 
Lies, childreo's, 195. 266 
Light wavea = very minuto trans- 
verse vibrations in the ether. 

sight, 67 

Lobe ^ a large division of the cor- 
ter; each hemisphere iacludes a 
frontal, parietal, temporal, and 
ocoipital lobe, with an inner eon- 
oealed rortieal region, the island 
of Reili 31 

Local algn = a slight modification 
of sensation whiob serves to indi- 
cate what particular point in the 
retina or skin is stimulated; local 
signs ore due not to the stimulus 
but to tbe receptor, and are simi- 
lar for all sensations from a given 
receptor, 150 

Location of memories, 181 

Loudness = intensity of sound, Q6 

Love emotion, 213 

Macula lulea (or Yellow spot) = the 
central region of the retina, which 
baa a yellowish tinge, 62 

Marginal (or Margin of) conscious- 
ness, lie Experience, marginal 

Haza (nr Labyrinth) = a oonstrue- 
tion conBisUng of an intricate set of 
blanching (walled) paths, includ- 



ing blind alleys, with only e 
route leading to the goal; used 
measure the leaminB ability 
animals or human beings. 251 1 
Meaning ^ a group of marginal 
elements in a cognitive enparienoe, 
which have reference to the corre- 
Hponding erternal situation, 296 f; 
c/. Value 

— attitude, 341 

— in percaptiOD = ideas of the uar 
of an object, or of any other inti- 
mate relation, which accompany 
perception, 173 

— in reasoning, .323 

— in thought = the faint ixnnL 
objects which accompany verbs! 
thinking, 295 f 

Meatus, external ^^ the pasaageway 
into the ear. which conveya Bound 
waves to the drum, 86 

Medulla oblongata (or Bulb) = the 
lowest part of tiie brain, just above 
the spin»' cord, 29. 30 

Memory = (a) s synonym for re- 
vival, 127; cf. Serival; (b) s mam- 
ory image; the renewal of a former 



■ — training, 191 

Memory system = an artificia] de- 
vice to assist recoUeotion, 64 

Mental = (a) pertaining to mind or 
any of its factors; (b) more broadly. 
used to characteriie the organised 

the resulting consciouB experi . 

— age = degree of mental develop- 
ment expressed in terms of tbe ags 
at which tbe average of manldnd 
attain that degree, 348 

— conditioQ (underlying or pt 
nent) = any artangemeat of n«ve 
structure or connections. dthM 
inherited or acQuired, which nulds 
or modifies one's cxpeiiencea aitd 
responses. 331 

— development, sei? Devalopment 

— life — the etreaiD of oxperienco 
and nervous activity in any 
eaniam. 35. 5S, 327 

— oreanization, ste Orgudiattoii 

— procaas (or opBration) = (a) any 
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bhange in the elemttiitary senia- 
tionB when they reach the higher 
centers, resulting in the formation 
of definite experiences, 127 f, 130; 
(b) often used to denote the suc- 
cession of experiences 

— seale ■■ a graded series of mental 
tests, 347 

— ftate, ««e Experience 

— - snccesiion, «m Succesiion 

— test *" a practical device for meas- 
ozing an individual's mental de- 
velopment by his success in an- 
swoing questions, solving prob- 
lems, or performing prescribed 
acts, 15, 347 f 

Mentsility "" the degree of an in- 
dividual's mental development, 361 

Metabolism » chemical changes in 
the body, 110 n, 112; c/. Anabol- 
ism, Catabolism 

Mind BB the total organisation of ex- 
I>eriences and personality in an 
individual, 17, 124 n, 365, 380 

Mirror^writing {or Mirror-seript), 
163,290 

Mnemonic » pertaining to memory 

Modification » the capacity of a 
nerve impulse to change its form, 
48 f 

Monocular, $ee Uniocnlar 

Mood, $ee Disposition 

Moral attitude, ase Conscience 

— character, see Morality 

— sentiment » an experience which 
combines a feeling with the idea of 
right-and-wrong, 222 

Morality *> that phase of character 
which concerns man's relations to 
his fellows and is developed by 
social experiences, 354 f 

Moron » a slightly retarded human 
being, 16 n 

Motive ■■ a conscious or subcon- 
scious condition which plays a part 
in determining one's behavior or 
conduct, 283, 337, 349, 355 

Motor experience (or Motor con- 
sdonsness) » organised mforma- 
tion concerning one's own move- 
ments, 120, 224, 271; c/. Conation 

— organs, aes Bffectorf 



— senses, tee Sense 

Movement "> motion of an organ- 
ism or its parts, produced by nerve 
impulses acting uiK>n the muscles; 
cf. Behavior, Response 

MiiUe]>-Lyer iUusion, 170 

Mnsde ■■ a contractile tissue op* 
crated by the motor nerves, 50 f 

— antagonistic, tec Antagonists 
Muscle (or Kinesthetic) sense » a 

sense whose receptors lie in the 
muscles and other organs of move- 
ment, 115 f, 151 
Myopia, see Near-sight 

Nansea sensation. 111, 112, 119 
Near-sight (or Myopia) » a focusing 
defect of the eye, due to too much 
curvature of the lens, whereby dis- 
tant objects are blurred, 64 n 
Nerve » a bundle of neurons lying 
side by side, and serving to con- 
duct nerve impulses, 3, 26 

— cranial « a nerve connecting with 
some receptor or effector in the 
head, 26, 29 

— motor a a nerve leading from the 
cord or brain to some effector, 26 

— peripheral » a nerve connecting 
tiie spinal cord or brain with a re- 
ceptor or effector, 26 

— sensory » a nerve leading from 
some receptor to the cord or brain, 
26 

— spinal « a nerve which passes 
from the body (below the head) 
into the spinal cord, 26, 29 

Nerve fiber «■ the main stem of a 
neuron, 21 

Nerve impulse, see Impulse 

Nerve-study ■■ in psychology: the 
study of the nervous system and 
its activities as bearing on mental 
life, 9 

Nervous arc (or circuit) » the com- 
plete path traversed by any nerve 
impulse from receptor to effector, 
23,39 

levelst 302 f 

Nervous system » the sum-total of 
neurons (nerve ceUs) in tha bodyt 
3,6»19fl,89ff 
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■utonomic (or Bjmplllletic) = 

a semi-depeudeDt syBtem of nerves 
and Etinglia distributed through 
the body, which coutroU the bod- 
ily fuDcUoiiB, 34 r, 351 

centn] = the braio and cord 

cecebro8pia>l = the maio part 

of the nervous eyatem, excluding 



thew 






relation lo mental orgaoisB' 

tion, 367 

atiUEtu're, 19 ff 

neural = pcrtaioiiig to the nervaus 

syBteiQ or to neurooe 
Venroa (or Neurone) • & sioglo 

nerve cell, iocludiog the cell-body, 

axon, and all brunches. 21 E 

— aecondHry = a neuron wbioh does 
not connect directly with a recep- 
tor or effector, but only through 
another neuron. 28 

— properties, 44 f 

IToiae = an auditory Benaation due 
to a general mixture of different 
Bound waves, 90, S6 

R'ndeua = (a) a small spherical masa 
of organised protoplasm within 
each cell, essential to its life, 19; 
(b) in neuroluKy. a small group of 
norve cells in the cord or brain 

Object = in psychology: a physical 
mass which srimulatee a bunch of 
receptors, yielding a mora or less 
complicated but unified percep- 
tion, 162 

— perception, see Psrceptian 
ObjBctiTe = pertaining to the exter- 
nal world 

ObeerTallon = attentive study ol 

eventa as they occur, 7 
Odor c= a BCDBBtion of am ell, S9 

— prism, 101 
OlfacHoD, SCO Smell 
Olfactameter = an apparatus 

testing the sense of smell, 101 
Olfactory nerve = the seneorj' nerve 

for smell, 09 
Ovnotion. cm Fimcdna 



Optic 

Bight, 65 f 

— chium, see Cbiasm 

— thalamus, tee Thalami 
Organ = an associated mass of oelli 

in the body which performs b 
definite proeeaa nr function 

Ocganic aense = the sense or ee 
whose receptors lie in the di 
tive, reproductive, respiratoiy, and 
other bodily organs, 110 f 

Organiam ^ a living plant or iu>i< 
mal, including man, 3SS n 

Organization = any group oreyMtni 
of interworking parts, 365 

— mental = the entire central ner- 
vous structure, which (in oonnoo- 
tion with sUmuli) determines the 
individual's experiences and re- 
sponses, 305 ff 

Otoliths — small solid partlclH 
within the utricle and saccule, 113 

Overtone (or Harmonic} = a taiiil 
tone accompanying the tone which 
is sounded, due to subaidiary vi- 
brations of the instrument in soms 
muttiple rate of the main or funda- 
mental tone, 94 

Pain sense, llGf 

— stimuli, 42 

Palp = bo receive a touch senaatioai 
162, 164, 204 n, 311 

Path (or Pathway) = the line along 
which a nerve impulse proceedi 
through the chain of neurons in ■ 
nervous arc. 39. 55, 226 f. 235. 247 f, 
253 ft 

Pawlow'a experiment, for meastiring 
the strength of a conditioned re- 
sponse by the flow of saliva, 249 

Perception = an experience (usu- 
ally complex) duo chiefly to direct 
impressions from the eiteioal 
sensos, 143 ff 

— binocnlar, see Binocular Viaion 

— errors of, sue niDsioD 

— of depth (or Projection) = per- 
ception of the distance of object* 
from the observer's body, 153 Si 
contrasted mth Puceptioo ol Mi- 
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— of difFerence, 146 

— of direction, 152 

— of objects, 161 f, 165 

— of rhythm = the grouping of a 
succession of tones, etc., into a 
pattern, emphasizing one tone in 
each group of three, four, etc., 166 

— of space = perception of depth 
or of surface, 149, 164 

— of surface — perception of the 
shape, direction, and apartness of 
objects in a flat field before us, 
taking no account of their distance 
away from the observer's body, 
149 ff; contrasted with Perception 
of depth 

-» of time and events, 165 

— stream of — a succession of per- 
ceptions uninterrupted by other 
experiences, 311 f 

— affected by habit, 163 

— agreement with the eictemai sit- 
uation, 143, 167 

— by the blind, 161 

— classification, 146 

— relation to brain, 171 

— training, 173 
Perception time, 310 

Perimeter = an apparatus for in- 
vestigating sensations received 
from the periphery of the retina, 74 

Periphery of retina = the region far- 
thest from the fovea, 63, 80, 83 

Personal equation, law, 315 

Personal identity = (a) the continu- 
ity of one's entire mental life, 362; 
(b) the feeling that all one's past 
experiences belong to the same in- 
dividual, 362 

Personality (or Self) » the total out- 
come of an individual's mental or- 
ganisation, comprising all his per- 
manent mental conditions and or- 
ganised experiences at any period 
of Ufe, 134, 332, 360 ff 

— dual, multiple (or Co-consdoiis- 
ness) => a mental disorder in 
which two or more distinct per- 
sonalities occur in the same indi- 
vidual, now one, now another be- 
ing dominant, 363; cf, Pertonal- 
ilgrt Mcoodary 



— secondary = an organised group 
of split-off experiences, capable of 
becoming dominant; 862; ef. Per- 
sonality, dual 

— problems, 364 

— rating, 360 

Perspective, spatial a perception of 
the relative distance of objects 
(or their parts) from the observer, 
155, 161 

— temporal » memory of the rela- 
tive distance in time of various 
past experiences from the present 
moment, 183 

Pitch == quality of tone as deter- 
mined by the rate of sound-wave 
vibration, 91 

— absolute = ability to teoognise 
or identify any given tone, 01 

— relative =* ability to recognise or 
reproduce pitch intervals, as in 
hunmiing a tune, 92 

— standards, 91 

Plateau = a temporary halt in the 
progress of learning, 261 

Play ^ an innate tendency to per- 
form acts not directly concerned 
with bodily or mental welfare, as 
an outlet for nervous energy, 242 

Pleasantness » a feeling tone prob- 
ably due to anabolism. 111 

Poggendorff illusion, 171 f 

Pons Varolii = a broad band of neu- 
rons which extends laterally across 
the medulla, 29 

Present, perceptual = a short period 
of time during which a succession 
of experiences seem to be before us 
all together, 165 

Pressure sensation, 107 

Problem attitude (or Aufgabe) « 
the attitude which enables one to 
keep a given question or problem 
in the foreground, 265, 340 

Process, see Function 

Proclivity = an attitude embodying 
the permanent effects of volitions, 
341, 344 

Projection, perceptual &> the per- 
ception of objects as situated at a 
distance from the observer's body; 
Me Peroeptioii of depth 
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— in touch, 100 

— of oomidf, odoriy temporatitros, 
159 f 

~ yisiisl. 158 f 

Projectioii center (or tree). Me Cen- 
ter, cortical 

Froof-reader*8 illtieion, 108 

Property » a characteristio of any- 
thing, either as regards its make- 
up (structure) or in its capacity to 
act in certain ways (function), 
449; c/. Structure, Function 

Proposition ■■ the language equiva- 
lent of a judgment, 208 

Proprioceptor » a motor-sense re- 
ceptor 

Protoplasm » a name given to the 
chemical substances Which com- 
pose an organism 

Psychiatry » the study of mental 
disorders ('psychoses') 

Psychoanalysis » a method em- 
ployed by Freud and others to 
bring subconscious ImpressionB 
into the foreground, 134 

Psychology »> the systematic study 
of events arising out of the inter- 
action between an organism and 
its environment by means of re- 
ceptors, nervous system, and ef- 
fectors, 1, 6 

— abnormal » the study of disor- 
dered or undeveloped minds, 13 

— animal » the study of the mental 
life of animals, exclusive of man, 13 

— applied ~ the practical applica- 
tion of psychological principles to 
the affairs of life, 16, 380 f , 394 

— child » the study of mental de- 
velopment in the human young, 13 

— comparative « the comparative 
study of mental life in various ani- 
mal species, 13 

— experimental « the experimental 
study of human mental life in the 
laboratory, 14 

• — general » psychology of the nor- 
mal adult human being, 12 

— human =» the science which deals 
with the interaction between man 
and his environment by means of 
the nervous system and its termi- 



nal organs, together with the ao- 
companying mental events, 5, 12 

— physiological {or neurolof^eal) *=> 
the study of the nervous system in 
its relations to mental life, 14 

— social » the study of mental life 
as influenced by the interaction 
of individuals upon one another, 16 

— branches, 12 f 

— methods of research, 8 f 

— practical bearings, 380 f , 304 

— problems, 6, 366 • • 
Psychophysics ^ the experimental 

study of the relation between 
stimuli and sensations, 16 

Punishment, educative effects, 366 f 

Pupil » a circular opening in the iris 
through which light is admitted to 
the eye, 60 

Purkinje phenomenon «• a variation 
in the relative brightness of differ- 
ent hues in brilliant and dim il- 
limiination, 76 

Purple hues » a series of colors not 
found in the spectrum, produced by 
combining red and violet li|^t- 
waves, 70, 73 

Purpose, biological « the prolonga- 
tion of life or perpetuation of the 
species so far as this depends upon 
the creature's bodily processes, 237 

Purpose idea » an anticipation im- 
age or thought of what one is go- 
ing to accomplish by his own motor 
initiative, 276, 280 

Quality » any characteristic of stim- 
uli, sensations, and experiences 
which is not quantitative nor di- 
rectly expressible in numbers; 
sort; kind 

— of sensation, 68 f, 90, 00, 104, 
107, 110, 113, 116, 110 

— of stimulus, 43 

Rational behavior, control, thought; 
see Behavior, Control, Thought 

Rationalization = the mental proc- 
ess of constructing artificial rea- 
sons to justify an inference which 
is actually based on other grounds, 
326 
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Reftetlon, $ee Response 

Reactioii time » the time interval 
between stimulation and response, 
307f 

Reftdtfig*: seeing and understand- 
ing written words or any graphic 
expression, 291 

Reading slond » the translation of 
graphic symbols into speech, 292 

Reality feeling » the sentiment or 
conviotion that the percdved ex- 
ternal objects are real, 220 

Reason ^ the ability to think or act 
rationally, 298; ef. Thought, Be- 
havior 

Reasoning *« a succession of rational 
thoughts in which all the connec- 
tions correspond to actual relations 
or processes of nature, 322 ff 

— error = an unobserved substitu- 
tion of a casual association for a 
rational inference in a train of rea- 
soning, 324 

Recency, law, 187 

Receptor (or Sense organ) » a spe- 
cial organ at the beginning of the 
nervous arc, which receives stimuli 
and excites a sensory neuron, lead- 
ing to sensation, 3, 57, 58 f, 85, 
99, 103, 107, 117 

— in mntdes, 51 

— relation to mental growth, 3G6 
Recognition «= the identification of 

the present memory or perception 
with a previous experience, 184 

Recollection >« the arousing of a 
memory image, 184 f 

Reflex "B a definite response to a 
definite stimulus, due to an inher- 
ited arrangement of nerve paths, 
40, 226. 229 ff 

-^ antagonistic « a pair of reflexes 
which involve antagonistic muscles, 
232 

— compound = a reflex which in- 
volves two or more related muscles, 
231 

— conditioned ^ a reflex in which 
the inherited nervous connections 
have been altered by use, 248 ff 

— cranlml » a reflex whose oenter 
Um within the head, 40, 231 



— higher » a reflex which involves 
some higher center, so that the re- 
sponse is delayed, 230 

— spinal B a reflex which involves 
nothing above the spinal cord, 37, 
40 

— classification, 233 f 

Reflex conation « an experience 
which accompanies a reflex, 273 

Relief » perception of the relative 
distance of different parts of an 
object or scene from the observer, 
155; ef. Perspective 

Religions character and conduct, 15, 
355 

Resistance experience, 272 

Respiratory sensations, 111 

Response (jor Reaction) « any activ- 
ity of muscles or glands due to 
motor nerve impulses, with the re- 
sulting bodily movements and 
changes; the end-result of stimu- 
lation, 9, 49 f ; cf. Behavior 

— adaptive, tee Adaptation 

— automatic « any response which 
takes place without delay or de- 
liberation, 279 

— diffused » an uncodrdinated i^ 
sponse, in which the motor impulse 
spreads to several muscles and the 
action bears no significant relation 
to the stimulating situation, 225 f, 
239 

— glandular » a response which 
involves activity of the glands 
(secretion), 51 

— implicit » adjustment of the vocal 
muscles without actual utterance, 
295 n 

— muscular =» a response which in- 
volves muscular contraction, 50 

— social ~ a response which di- 
rectly concerns other beings of the 
species and tends to bring about a 
social relation, 354 

— classification, 214, 225 
Retardation, mental ■> stunted men- 
tal growth, 14 

Retention » the capacity of neurons 
to preserve traces of the impres- 
sions produced by excitation, 45 

-— in mnoLiujt 180 
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SedU — a tbin coat which covers 
the inner Burfaoe of che eychall 
eicept in front and contaios mi- 
nute rods and cones sensitive to 
hebt, 60 
RoTecsiblepsrspectiTa UluBion, IBS 
Review quettioas, direi^tiona, 392 
RsTival = the mental operation of 
renewing or repeating a former ci' 

Reward, Kducstive effects. 3S0 f 
aight-handedneaB, aev Deitrality 
Sods, retinsi = minute bodies tu 
the retiiiii of the eye, 



Rolando, fiss 



[, ««« Flsanre 



Saccule — a apherieal hollow or eac 
□ear tlic aeinitircular (lauala, part 
of the Btatic-senae receptor, 118 

Sacs, see Dtiicle, Saccule 

Sallvar; reflei, 249 

Satisfaction = a type of desire atti- 
tude which embodies tie perma- 
nent effects of pleasant experiences 
(appetites). 336 

Saturation (or Chionia) = the rela- 
tive amount of pure hue to gray in 
a given color sensation, 72, 73; cf. 
Tint! 

Scala tympaoi, Scala vestibuli = two 

tubes running side by side within 
the f{)cLlea, 87 
Scale, auditory = the series of audi- 
ble tonea from deepest toahtillest, 
91 

— mental, see Mental scale 

— mualcal '^ a, group of tones com- 
prising certain definite pitch ii 



vols, used ii 



laical composition, 



Sclerotic (or Sclera) = the outer 
coating of the eyeball, covering all 
but the front surface ; the ' white of 
the eye.' 69 

Self, sa Personality 

Self-consciousnesi = (a) consoious- 
ness or eiperience of our own per- 
sonality, 384; [b) popular use: em- 
barrassment. 364 n 

SeU-coDtrol — (a) ability to modify 
ur diieol one's own behavior, 377; 



(b) inhibiti 



of ( 



Self-nodon (or Itotion of self) = the 
total eiperienre of one's own pci- 
Bonality, 383 

Self*obBerTBtioii (or Introspectian) 
= the systematic study and re- 
porting of one's own individud e*- 
perienc-es. 8. IS6 

Self-perception, 364 

Self'prBsemtiOD instinct = a gener- 
al term used to denote the useful-- 
pes? of instinctive behavior tA pre- 
serve the creature's life, 243 

Self-study, lee Self-obterratioQ 

Semicircular canals, eee Canals 

Sensation — an impression due to 
stimulation of the receptors, S!, 
68. 00, 09, 103, 143 n; cf. Seaae 

— secondary motor = any sensation 
of sight, touch, etc. which aauatl 
one in the perception of his own 
movements, 116,272 

Sense = a mecbanisjn for receiving 
information through stimulation, 
57 a-, cf. Sight, Hearing, etc. 

— to = to receive impresaions 
through the senses, 203 a 

— contiguoui = a sense which is 
Etimulated by objects in immediate 
contact with the body, 57, 102 

— distant = a sense whose stimuU 
originate in objects at a, distanea 
from the body, 57, 102 

— eiternal = any sense which il 
stimulated by objects outsids the 
body, 57, 119 

— motor = any sense which is Em- 
ulated by movement or positJon ot 
the body or its members, 57, 114, 
120 

— BTsteniic = any sense which i* 
stimulated by conditions and 
changes within the body, 57, 109, 
120 

— classiSoation, 58, 119 f 
Sense organ, see Keceptoi 
Sensibility, general = a general feel- 
ing tone pervading the whole body. 
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stimulation or of the sensory nerves 
to transmit nerve impulses, 139 f ; 
' c/. Ezcitatioii 

Sensorimotor activity = a response 
due chiefly to sensory stimuli and 
not to ideational effects in the 
brain, 274 

Sentiment ^ an experience made up 
chiefly of ideas and systemic sensa- 
tions, 218 ff 

— classification, 220 
Set, neural, see Trace 

Sez sensations, see Generative f en- 
lationfl 

Shade « the relative brightness or 
darkness of a gray sensation or of a 
color sensation, 71 

Shades (or Gray-shades) » the se- 
ries of grays from white to black, 
171; of. Color^shades 

Sight sense (or Vision), 58 ff 

Similarity and contiguity, law, 185, 
186 

Situation » the entire aggregate of 
stimuli at a given moment, 171, 
263, 360, 386 

Skill s that phase of character 
which develops out of the individ- 
ual's motor attitudes and habits, 
356 f 

— scale » any graded series of tests 
designed to measure the develop- 
ment of skill in an individual, 353 

Sleep == a special condition of the 
nervous system, in which the syn- 
apses are highly resistant to the 
passage of nerve impulses, 317; cf. 
Dreams 
Smell sense (or Olfaction), 98 f 
Social factors, 371 ; c/. Control 
Somesthetic sense, see Touch 
Somnambulism «= sleep-walking, not 
controlled by the higher brain 
centers, 318 
Sound waves » longitudinal vibra- 
tions of the air or of solid bodies or 
their particles, which give rise to 
sensations of hearing, 88 
Space perception, see Perception 
Span, $ee Attention 
Spectral lines » certain bright lines 
obeerved in sun-light, etc. when 



the different waves are separated 
by passing through a prism, 75 

Spectrum = the entire series of vis- 
ible light waves, 68 

Speech (or Vocal language) = com- 
munication by production of 
sounds with the mouth, etc., 288; 
cf. Language 

Speed, see Facilitation 

Spinal « pertaining to the spinal 
cord 

— cord (or Cord) '^ a mass of neurons 
within the back-bone, forming 
paths of conduction, 26 f 

— ganglion = an enlargement of the 
sensory nerve just outside the 
cord, containing cell-bodies of 
sensory neurons, 27 

— nerve, see Nerve 

Split-off experience = an experience 
which is not connected with the 
main stream of the individual's ex- 
periences, 362; cf. Subconsciotts; 
Personality, secondary 

Staircase illusion, 169 

State, mental, see Experience 

Static sense = a sense whose recep- 
tors lie in the semicircular canals 
and sacs of the inner ear, and 
which furnishes information of one's 
position and changes of position in 
space, 117 f 

Stereoscope = an apparatus by 
means of which two slightly dis- 
similar pictures, seen by the two 
eyes, are perceived as one and 
stand out in relief, 156 f 

Stereoscopic visitfn, see Binocular 
vision 

Stilling test = an apparatus for in- 
vestigating color blindness, 80 

Stimulation = (a) an effect produced 
in a receptor and the adjacent neu- 
ron by some object or force out- 
side the nervous system, 41 f; (b) 
often used for Excitation 

Stimulus = anything which causes 
stimulation and starts a nerve im- 
pulse, 9, 39, 42, 99, 103, 107; cf. 
Sight, Hearing, etc. 

— relation to mental organisation, 370 

Strain i entation, 116 
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8tr>ttQn'i eipnlmeiit, of the re- 

veraed visual Seld, 16G 
Sttaam a( contcloutoetf, thongbt, 

etc.; etc Conaciouaaeii, Thonght, 

Sttuclura =■ the shape or eompoBi- 
tion or arraQgemeDt of parti dI 
Buythice, 19 0; contrasted with 
Function 

Subconscioni: when an impression is 
received but does not SDter into 
the individual's conscioUB experi- 
enoe, the effect is called ' Bubcou- 
■doui,' 133; cf. Experleno, Atti- 
tnde. Dreams 

SubconaciDUBneBE = the fact of hav- 
iug subcojiBcious impresaious or 
eiperieaceB, 136 

Subjectira = (a) eiperienced or 
sensed by an individual; (b) ooa- 

Sublimatioa = a term used by some 
psyohologiBtB Ui denote the purifi- 

primitive instinctive tendencies 
Sublima ^ a Bentiroeut which com- 

binea a feeling irith the idea of both 

beauty and power. 221 
SnbUmiaal, nee Eiperience 
Succession, mentd = the sequence 

of eiperieoeeH or reaponses, 306 ff; 

cf, Asaoclation 
SUBiestion = (a) the mental process 

by which one idea paaseB over into 

another, 127; (b) popular use; 

words or actions of another person 

which Berve to guide one's tliinldiig 

or behavior. 281 
SntE»ati<iiis, in using this book, 391 B 
SummarieB, 16, 36. G6, 121, 141, 176, 

201, 222, 245, 269, 283, 304, 329, 



SupeiBtition = belief in a concept or 
judgment which has been shown 
not to correspond to nature, 336 

Sflviua, flsiuie of ■= lee Plssuie 

Srinbolic (iperisDce = an experi- 
ence which does not toaemble or 
correspond to the situation which 
it represents. 236 

Sympatbellc syatem, lee HerTOus 
a; slem, autonomic 



- ganflia « distributiaE canton In 



the 



1.34 



Sympathj cmollon, 213 

SynapsB " the place of conDectkm 
between two neurons, where their 
end-SbriU intermesh, 23 f. 254 t 

Synesthesia ~ persistent aaaociatJon 
of a certain color with a certain 
sound, or any other arbitrary 
grouping of sensations 

Systemic senses, sec Sense 

Tacbistoscope = an instrument for 
expodne a word, picture, etc.. lo 
view for afraction of a aectjod: used 
in investigatinK visual perception 

Taste sense (or GuaUtian), 103 f 

Telepathy •= a direct means of eom- 
munication euppoeed by some pay- 
chologiata to eiiBt between human 
bcinga, in which the reoepton are 
not concerned, 284 

Temperament ^ that phase of char- 
acter which develops out of the in- 
dividual's desires and emotional 
attitudes, 3S0 f 

— clasaitication, 351 
Temperature senses, set Wamth, 

Cold 

Tendency = the effect of inherited 
or arquired conditions in the nerv- 
ous system, favoring certain pai^ 
ticulur modes of behavior; cf. In- 
stinctive lendeocy 

Term = the language equivalent of a 
concept, 298 

Terminal oreans, me End-organs 

Teat, tee Mental test 

Thalami, optic = an important piur 
of nerve tracts (basal ganglia) be- 
neath the cortex, which contaio 
the primary sensory centers. 30 

ThinkinE ^ a train or sucoeaaion of 
thoughts, 312 ff 

— abstract, 324 

— rationat, tee Seasoniag 
Thirst sensalion, 111 

Thought — a type of experience aldn 
to language, composed of symbt^c 
ideas and motor sensations, which 
tends to supplant pure imagery in 
the human species, 2S6, 294 B 
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— Coflftrol « the directing of a luo- 
oession of thoughts along a given 
line, 313 f 

•^ attitude, $ee Appredatioii 
•^ center, tee Center 

— rational ■> a thought in wluoh the 
meaning or value ia prominent, 
297 f 

— stream of •■ a succeeaion of 
thoughts and images uninterrupted 
by other experiences, 312; cf. 
Thinking 

— dassifioation, 294 
-^ development, 300 

— rapidity, 307 

— training, 300 

Threshold (or Limen) of sensation ^ 
the iK>int at which, with increasing 
intensity of stimulation, a sensa- 
tion just begins to be observed, 
136 f ; </. Least observable sensa- 
tion 

— of discrimination ^ the point at 
which, with increasing difference 
of intensity between two stimuli, 
their difference just begins to be 
observed; c/. Least observable dif- 
ference 

Tickle sensation, 108 

Timbre, 95 

Time perception, see Perception 

— perspective, see Perspective 
Tingling sensation, 107 

Tints B the series of changes in any 
given hue produced by combining 
it in various proportions with a 
gray, 72 

Tone, andltory *= a sensation due to 
stimulation of the ear by sound 
vibrations of uniform wave-length, 
90 

Tongues «= the various human lan- 
guages, 288 

Tonus (or Tone) of muscles » a 
condition of tmsion or stretch in 
the muscles which exists apart 
from specific stimulation 

Touch (or Tactile) sense, 106 

Trace (or Set) » a more or less per^ 
manent mark of former nerve im- 
pulses preserved in the nerve sub- 
■tanoe, 46, 331; of, Rttentlon 



Tract « a bundle of nerve fibers in 
the spinal cord or brain, 66 

Trait » a rather generalised atti- 
tude; the sum-total of traits in any 
one phase of experience make up 
the corresponding phase of charac- 
ter, 346 

Transformation (or Mental chemis- 
try) B the mental operation by 
which the nature or quality of an 
experience becomes altered, 130 n 

Trial and error, see Learning 

Tropism » a response resembling a 
reflex which occurs in lower organ- 
isms, especially those which have 
no nervous system 

Tympanum » the ear-drum, 85 

Types, mental » differences among 
individuals in the prominence of 
one sense or one phase of character 
over others; e.g. auditory, motor 
type; intellectual, temperamental 
type, 373 ff 

Unconsciousness *> a condition of 
the living organism in which (to 
all appearances) no impressions 
are taking place; e.g. ,dveamless 
sleep; often used for Subdonscions- 
ness 

Undersensitivity, see Hypesthesia 

Understanding » the arousal in one 
individual of an experience cor- 
responding to some experience of 
another individual through the lat- 
ter's speech or writing, 29 

Uniocular (or Monocular) perception 
» visual perception in which only 
one eye is concerned, 153 f 

Unpleasantness » a feeling tone prob- 
ably due to catabolism. 111, 114 

— relation to pain, 114 

Utricle » a spherical hollow or sao 
near the semicircular canals, part 
of the static-sense receptor, 118 

Value (or Idea of value) *=> the idea of 
the actual intensity or quantita- 
tive properties of objects, events, 
situations, etc., which accompanies 
verbal thinking, 219. 295; ^. 
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— attitude, 341 
Vascular aensationi, 111 

Ventral {or Anterior) = toward the 
front of the body, 27 

Vestibule b the midportion of the 
inner ear, 87 

Visceral sense, see Organic senses 

Vision, see Sight 

Visual field = the entire range of vis- 
ual sensations at any moment, 158 

— theory = an attempt to explain 
how the eye furnishes color sensa- 
tions and to account for visual phe- 
nomena generally, 82 f 

Vividness {or Attention, Mental fo- 
cusing) = (a) the mental operation 
by which sensations or experiences 
become distinct or noticeable irre- 
spective of the intensity of stimu- 
lation, 128; (b) the prominence of 
some part of an experience, wheth- 
er due to intensity of stimulation 
or to a central process, 162 

— in perception, 162 

— law, 186 

Vocal language, see Speech 
Volition = a complex experience 

made up chiefly of motor sensations 

and ideas, 120, 275 n 



— its automatic expression, 270 

— training, 279 

Voluntary activity, ses Id«omotor 
activity 

Walldng = a modified instinct, 244 

Want = a type of desire attitude 
which embodies the permanent 
effects of unpleasant experiences 
(aversions), 336 

Warmth sense, 106 

Weber's law = a statement of the 
quantitative relations between 
stimuli and sensations, 148, 140 

Whirl experience, 272 

Will, 275 n, eee VoUtion 

Windows, oval (Fenestra ovalis) and 
round (F. rotunda) « two win- 
dows in the wall between the mid- 
dle ear and inner ear, 86 

Wink reflex, 40 

Word, a unit of thought or language, 
285 

World, external {or outer); sse En* 
vironment 

Writing, eee Graphic language 

ZoUner illuiion, 171 
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For College Classes 

PHILOSOPHY AND ETHICS 

Cushman's A Beginner's HiBtorj of Philosophy 

Drakt's Problems of Conduct 

Drake's Problems of Religion 

Libby's An Introduction to the Histocy of SciencB 

Rand's The Modera Classical Philosophers 

Rand's The Classical Moralists 

Sellars's Bsseatials of Logic 

PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 1 



Charters's Teachiiig the Common Branches 

Cubberley's The History of Education 

Cubberley's Readings in the History of Education 

Cubberley's Rural Life and Education 

Cubberky'^ Public Education in the United States 

Dooley's Principles and Methods of Industrial Education 

Ear hart's Types of Teaching 

Edman's Human Tiaits and Their Social Significance 

Freeman's Experimental Education 

Freeman's How Children Learn 

Freeman's The Psychology of the Common Branches 

Inglis's Principles of Secondary Education 

Kirkpatrick's The Individual in the Making 

Laugfeld and Allport's Elementary Laboratory Cour 

Psychology 
Leake's Industrial Education: Its Problems, Methods, andB 

gers 
Leake's Means and Methods of Agricultural Education 

McMurry's (C. A.) Conflicting Principles in TeBchJng 

McMurry's (F. M.) How to Study 

Nolan's Teaching of Agriculture 

O'Shea's Social Development and Education 

Rand's The Classical Psychologists 

Rucdigcr's The Principles of Education 

Smith's An Introduction to Educational Sociology 

Snedden's Problems of Educational Readjustment 

Snedden's Problems of Secondary Education 

Terman's The Hygiene of the School Child 

Thomas's Training for ESective Study 

Tyler's Growth and Education 

Waddle's An Introduction to Child Psychology 

Warren's Human Psychology 

Wilson's Motivation of School Work 

Wood ley's The Profession of Teaching 
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FOR COLLEGE UTERATURE 

COURSES 

fflSTORY AND CRITICISM 

BoTTA -- Haodbook of Univcnd liUntiire* 
G&UMiiNB — Storks £rom Browniiif • 

HiNCHlfAN AND GUMMBU — UvCS of GfCtt En^fiA Wrftefl IrafQ 

Chatictr to Browning* 
Matthxws — A Study of Versification* 
Matnadiu — Tlic Arthur of tfie English Poeti, 
Perry— A Study of Prose Fiction. 
Peery— A Study of Poetry. 
Root — Tlie Poetry of Quittcer. 
SiMONDs — A Student^s History of EogUsh Lfteiatufc* 
SiMONDs — A Student^s History of American Uttratfttc* 
Bakse — Dramatic Teclinique. 
Brooke — The Tudor Drama* 
Matthews — A Study of the Drama* 
ScHELLiNG — A History of the Ktttahrfhan Drama* 2 vols. 



ANTHOLOGIES 

POETRY 
Holt — Leading Eogfish Poets hrom Chaucer to Browning* 
Neilson and Webster^ The Chief British Poets of tfie Fool 

teenth and Fifteenth Centuries* 
Page — The Chief American Poets* 
W BSTON — The Chief Middk English Poets* 

PROSE 

Alden — Readings in English Fteou of the lightMath Csolury. 

Alden — Readings in English Prose of the Nineteenth Coitiiry* 
Part I; Part II; Complete. 

Foerster — The Chief American Ph)se ITritefs* 



THE DRAMA 
Dickinson — Chief Conten^orary Dramatists^ First Scries* 
Dickinson — Chief Contemporary Dramatists^ Second Scries* 
Matthews— Chief European Dramatists* 
Neilson— The Chief Wli^^lw^fian Dramatists (except Shake- 
speare) to the Close of the Theatres. 
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